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I'TH a serene swiftness not uncharacteristic of the 
whole career of Pius XI—Raptim Transit was his 
chosen device—one of the greatest pontificates of modern 
times has come to its close. Amid a chorus of praise, 
for the work done and for the ideals that animated the 
worker, more universal than anything any of his pre- 
decessors, even the greatest of them, ever knew, the 
stately rites of the papal funeral have been accomplished. 
And if panegyric be always out of place at the obsequies 
of Catholics, banned indeed by the Canon Law, there 
are obvious exceptions to every rule and, moreover, there 
lies upon us all the duty, in elementary gratitude, to 
remind ourselves of the detailed accomplishment of 
these last seventeen years of ceaseless endeavours, years 
in which, during every waking moment, all the powers of a 
great mind and an unusually energetic personality were 
lent by the Vicar of Christ to the service of us his children. 


The simplest way in which briefly to reconstruct 
the tableau of all that varied effort is, perhaps, to relate 
it to the ideal which the Pope himself publicly announced 
as the star by which he had set his course. In the very 
first encyclical of the great series that was to mark 
his reign, he recalled that Pius X had pledged himself to 
“the Restoration of all things in Christ”’, and Benedict XV, 
elected in the first weeks of the World War, to “‘Recon- 
ciliation in Peace”. In December 1922, four years 
after the famous armistice, peace though solemnly 
inscribed in the treaties was in reality as far away as ever, 
and the new Pope pledging himself as the leader of all who 
sought peace, oested himself thereby to the day’s most 
imminent problem. It was because ‘‘Pius is a name of 
peace” that he called himself Pius XI, and to the cause 
of peace he was to give the whole energy of his pontifical 
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action. ‘The one only way to peace, this first encyclical 
proclaimed, was through the reign of Christ; men 
holding faithfully to the teaching, the commandments 
and the example of Christ, in matters of public life 
no less than in their own individual private lives, 
In a universe so ordered the Catholic Church would 
play its appointed part without hindrance, defending 
the rights of God over men and over society and pro- 
tecting the rights of men themselves. His enim con- 
tinetur, quod brevi dicimus, Regnum Christi. And, using 
the succinct phrase to mark his own goal, the Pope, 
making clear his contention that only in such an ideal 
state of things could the peace of Christ come into 
existence and flourish, pledged himself to strive for that 
peace through the establishment of that reign. Id 
maxime contentione studebimus, pacem Christi in regno 
Christi, quaerere. 

Eight years later, in one of the most triumphant 
moments of the pontificate, Pius XI, in like epigrammatic 
style, emphasized, once more, the spiritual basis of all his 
endeavour, the wholly spiritual nature of his anxieties. 
The Lateran Treaties had been signed and in a phrase 
the Pope summed up their effect and his own aim: 
“We have given back God to Italy and Italy to God.” 

These are, perhaps, the two most striking occasions on 
which Pius XI chose to declare his fundamental loyalty, 
the primacy of the spiritual, and to remind the world, 
and Catholics in the first place, that it is for spiritual 
ends that the Church is created and that greater facility 
in the attainment of these ends, greater security in the 
possession of spiritual goods, is the one continuous 
aim of all papal policy. But hardly a month of the 
pontificate went by without some cogent reminder of 
this truth, provoked, it might be, by some special 
problem of the hour or some notable anniversary of 
public or private importance. 

In this insistence on the primacy of the spiritual, 
in his concern for the restoration of Christ’s rule over 
human society, Pius XI is, of course, far from being a 
unique figure among the Popes. In this they all agree. 


This insistence is, as it were, the common form of 
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pontifical messages urbi et orbi. But in an hour when, 
more than in most, it needed to be known, and in an 
hour when, more than in most, it was actually ignored 
and denied a hearing, in an hour when everywhere the 
spiritual had been very deliberately obscured, its value 
commonly taken as proven null, nihil pervulgatius quam 
bona sempiterna, and when the one universal thought 
was the satisfaction of the material after the hard priva- 
tion of war, Pius XI, with the indifference of the saint 
to the tone of his auditory, with the simplicity and the 
courage of the prophets of old, and with all the inexorable 
charity of the thinker, traced each of the day’s many 
ills to man’s neglect of God, to man’s expulsion of the 
spiritual from the public life of society and to man’s 
renewed dedication of himself to “the lust of the eyes, 
the lust of the flesh and the pride of life”. With Pius XI 
this matter of the dethronement of Christ, in regard to 
the public life of the world, has been, unceasingly, the 
primary anxiety of his pontificate. His whole action is 
directed to a restoration, and around this idea of restora- 
tion the endlessly varied creations of his reign all centre. 

No one who has worked through the whole series of 
the letters of Pius XI, seventeen huge volumes of the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, or indeed through all those of 
major importance, can fail to be impressed by the great 
structure of related ideas which they present. They 
are monumental witness to the Pope’s possession in. the 
highest degree of the essential ruler’s gift, the practical 
intelligence perfected by Prudence. Pius XI fearlessly 
envisages the re-forming of every part of the Catholic 
Organism. The laity, the religious orders of men and 
women, the active orders, the contemplative orders, 
the clergy, the schools, seminaries, universities, the 
personnel of the foreign mission, their methods, their 
spirit, the Catholics of non-European stock, the Catholics 
of non-Latin rites—there is not a single phase of Catholic 
activity, not any one particular section of the Catholic 
body which, in these years, has not come for special 
consideration before the diligent well-organized mind 
of Pius XI, and has not benefited from some special 
action of his patient strength of will. 
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The main aim of Pius XI, the reconversion of civiliza- 
tion to Christ, is not a task reserved to a special religious 
order, nor indeed to the general clerical body, but 
something to which the whole Church is called. Catholic- 
ism must everywhere work actively upon the milieu in 
which it is set. Every Catholic must collaborate with 
his divinely appointed chief, the local bishop, and 
catholicize his own immediate surroundings. This 
is what has come to be called Catholic Action, the 
apostolic spirit of Catholicism everywhere active, “‘sub- 
duing all things to Christ”, a spirit, primarily, which 
animates every Catholic and only secondarily those 
clubs and societies in which, in ways that vary from 
one country to another, the movement is in course of 
being embodied. And such clubs or societies exist, first 
of all, to form the Catholic for his apostolic work. The 
Pope takes for granted the layman’s good will and his 
solid formation in virtue. These are essential pre- 
requisites. But, as the work progresses, the worker 
needs an ever deeper understanding of that which he 
is offering to the non-Christian world, the Faith, that 
is to say, and of the technique of its explanation and 
defence. Also, man being a social animal, and the 
Catholic being but a single cell of a great body, the 
active apostolate will be sounder if the apostles are united 
in groups than if the work was no more than the un- 
co-ordinated effort of so many individuals. 

Catholic Action is the layman’s movement, but its 
success presupposes a laity adequately trained and in 
some measure specially organized. The chiefs of the 
movement are, everywhere, the bishops. Never again 
will the Church have to face the trouble that came 
of an extra-diocesan, extra-hierarchical Catholic organiza- 
tion where the effective direction of organized Catholic 
activity passed to elected committees of clergy and 
laity while to the bishops as such was reserved, in 
practice, a mere role benedicendt et consecrandi. And in 
their own sphere, in all that involves a choice of tech- 
nique, or the working of the technique suitable to the 
particular professional or social milieu of the group 
concerned, these loyal and instructed laity are to be 
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allowed their natural autonomy. Catholic Action is 
not meant to be controlled as the old-fashioned Children 
of Mary were controlled by the parish clergy. The lay- 
man is not here organized by the priest to stand by until 
the priest gives him orders what to do. The layman 
is self-organized to act in his own sphere with his own 
autonomy, under the direction of the bishop. And as a 
liaison officer the bishop is to appoint the clerical assis- 
tants—priests specially chosen for the delicate task, 
expert consultants to whom the layman can confidently 
turn for information and advice. Upon the way these 
clerical assistants perform their delicate task, says Pius XI, 
all will ultimately turn. 

It is evident, from its nature, that Catholic Action 
cannot be a political party, and for minds that cannot 
see that things cannot act except according to their 
nature, it should be sufficient guarantee against the 
political character of Catholic Action that the Pope 
who is its creator has everywhere discouraged those 
Catholic parties which, a generation ago, were a leading 
feature in the political life of every Catholic country. 
Everywhere Pius XI has done his best to make it clear 
that Catholicism as such has no politics. Whatever 
political means are in themselves good and lawful the 
Church will welcome as aids to promote its spiritual 
mission. But the Church under Pius XI refused to tie 
itself to any one set of political solutions as steadfastly as 
the Church under Leo XIII declined to be tied to the 
approval of any one special form of government. Catholic- 
ism is neutral as between good political solutions just as 
Catholicism is neutral in face of lawful, but conflicting, 
systems of government. The former things are passed 
away—and Pius XI did not wait for crisis to announce 
this truth, but anticipated disaster, abolishing (as far 
as the Pope can be said to have such power) Catholic 
parties, and providing Catholic Action to train all 
Catholics to be intelligently Catholic in their citizenship 
without committing them at all to the fluctuations of a 
party system. And the existing laws that forbid priests 
to take any part in political life have been administered 
with increasing strictness. 
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It was principally to this newly inspired Catholicism 
that Pius XI looked for the reconquest of civilization for 
Christ, and particularly for the recovery of those masses 
of working people whose loss to the Church, he once 
explicitly declared, was the outstanding failure of 
nineteenth century Catholicism. It is the apostles 
in Catholic Action who, in their own way and amongst 
their own fellows, will make known the Social Teaching 
of the Church as set forth in the two great letters, 
Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII and Quadragesimo Anno 
of Pius XI himself. Indeed, the Pope went so far as to 
say this popularizing of Catholic social teaching is the 
main work before Catholic Action in this generation. 

The contribution of Pius XI to that social teaching was 
of the very first importance. He insisted, as against those 
of his children whom, from their practical disobedience, 
he stigmatized as “modernists in morals’’, that the social 
question is 1m radice a moral question. ‘The Pope’s teach- 
ing is Catholic doctrine, his directions bind in con- 
science. The declarations of Leo XIII were renewed, 
developed, clarified. Controversies among Catholics 
as to the extension of the doctrine of the Living Wage 
were decided. Socialism, examined anew, was con- 
demned anew in the sense in which Leo condemned it. 
Finally Pius XI, describing in language of more than 
Papal realism the criminal activities that are accepted 
features of the modern financial systems, condemned them 
unsparingly. The whole body of this teaching is marked 
by an evident understanding of the difficulties that lie in 
the way of its realization. 


Catholic Action, as a practical programme, pre- 
supposes a general educational renaissance, and, once 
again, the mind of the Pope does not shrink from the 
magnitude of the task before him. In one of the three 
major encyclicals of his reign, Divini Illius Magistri, 
the principles and the theory of true Catholic education 
are elaborately analysed and defended, and in their 
light the modern secular ideal is critically rejected. In 
various decrees to the superiors of the religious orders 
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the obligation to give an ever better training to all their 
subjects in the fundamental Sacred Doctrine is ceaselessly 
recalled. With his habitual frankness the Pope declares 
that ignorance of the doctrines of the faith is the great 
blot on the Catholic life of the so-called Catholic peoples, 
and to control and to co-ordinate the work of the revived 
Christian Doctrine Confraternities he established a 
special central bureau at Rome. ‘To the contemplatives 
he addressed the same urgent message, reminding them 
of the great truth that no one can ascend to the heights 
of prayer who does not systematically deepen the founda- 
tions of his religious knowledge. 

This same practical appreciation of the role of 
knowledge is to be seen in the Pope’s exhortations to the 
parochial clergy, in the two letters addressed to them, 
the one on the occasion of his golden jubilee as a priest 
and the other, 4d Catholict Sacerdotit, some years later. 
It is to be seen in the creation of a Pontifical Academy 
of Sciences that numbers among its members the most 
distinguished scholars of the day, chosen irrespective of 
nationality or religion. It is to be seen in such letters 
as that which celebrates the centenary of the canoni- 
zation of St. Thomas Aquinas or the fifteen hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of St. Augustine—letters, alas, 
all too little known, masterly summaries of the role of 
these great saints and of their present-day importance 
to all of us—and in such acts as the canonization of 
Albertus Magnus. We can recall also the creation of 
“the Cardinals of learning”, Mgr. Baudrillart, the rector 
of the Catholic University in Paris, Mgr. Mercati, the 
Pope’s successor as Prefect of the Vatican Library, and 
Mgr. Tisserant, the library’s vice-prefect. Finally there 
is the constitution Deus Scientiarum Dominus which in 
1931 reorganized the whole system of the different 
Catholic universities, altering the requirements for degrees 
and everywhere raising the standard of studies and of 
teaching. 

_ To exorcise this great plague of a Catholicism that 
is ignorant the Pope everywhere strove to found new 
universities, better seminaries and colleges, and Catholic 
schools of every kind. In all the many Concordats 
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concluded during the reign—that in effect brought about 
a reconstruction of Catholicism over half Europe—the 
liberty of Catholics to found Catholic schools and to 
control the religious character of those schools is every- 
where safeguarded. And along with this educational 
liberty the Concordats guarantee the liberty of Catholic 
Action and the Catholic’s right to organize in the pursuit 
of Catholic Action. 


The picture of Pius XI which the bare recital of such 
activities conjures up is perhaps, most immediately, that 
of an unusually gifted organizer and administrator, a 
man with unerring vision, a keen eye for a system’s 
weaknesses, and endless capacity for the hours of desk 
work that such a part necessitates. And, in point of 
fact, the memory of the Pope’s immense writing table 
and the ordered masses of books and papers that covered it, 
reviews and newspapers in half the languages of Europe, 
with slips in the Pope’s own hand to mark the a 
passages, is something permanent in the minds of all 
who ever saw it. But administration, overseeing, 
76 émexorév was but the body of the papal life, and 
for soul it had the simple priestly vocation of Don 
Achilles Ratti, now functioning to the full. 

It is one of the many consolations of modern Catholic- 
ism that the Catholic not only looks to see the priest in 
the Pope, but sees the priest there immediately. No 
account of Pius XI would do justice to the great career, 
no account would really explain the career, which failed 
to see the Pope first of all as a pastor of souls, or which 
failed to take into account his directly spiritual activities. 
There are, for example, to be chronicled, the canonization 
of some thirty-five saints, and the beatification of nearly 
six hundred other servants of God, and on each of 
these occasions some practical, topical, spiritual message 
has gone to the whole church from its earthly head. 
There have been the several jubilees. There have been 
the various great letters commemorating such events in 
Church History as the Councils of Nicea and Ephesus, 
the centenaries of St. Francis of Assisi, St. ‘Thomas 
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Aquinas, and St. Augustine and many others with these. 
There has been the great letter Mens Nostra on the practice 
of making retreats and the singularly beautiful letter on 
the Catholic priesthood already mentioned. And there 
must also be mentioned here the great papal reaffirma- 
tion of the primacy of the spiritual contained in that 
panegyric of the contemplative life the bull Umbratilem 
addressed to the Charterhouses of the world. 

It is against such a background as this, “‘the daily 
care, the care of all the churches” that the more spectacu- 
lar events of the pontificate must be seen. Here is the 
secret of the papal concern about Russia and Mexico and 
Spain, and the source of all the letters and diplomatic 
activity going out ceaselessly from the Vatican in regard 
to those lands. Here is the final reason for the Lateran 
Treaties and the point from which must be studied the 
long-suffering papal patience with the ruler of the 
German people. 

Neither Mussolini nor Hitler is popular in this 
country, and with our customary patronizing indifference 
to such subtle differences as those which distinguish, one 
from another, the non-English peoples of the world, 
these two potentates are still often cursed in terms of 
each other. And so the supposed papal attitude to 
Mussolini was at one time often used as proof of a papal 
approval of Hitler, or seen as part of a general, supposed, 
papal sympathy with “Totalitarianism” as such. To 
understand the policy of Pius XI towards this new 
phenomenon, the democracy bred tyrannos, it is necessary 
to study carefully the papal action through seventeen 
years in such widely different states as Mexico, Spain, 
Germany and Italy. It will be seen that nowhere has 
the Holy See departed from its age-long principles that 
de facto governments are to be obeyed so long as they 
remain de facto governments, and so long as what they 
command is not contrary to Christian morals, that the 
iniquities incident to anti-Christian administrations 
are to be borne with the aid of the supernatural, the 
Catholic now, as in the days of Nero, facing fines, prison 
and death itself, where necessary, for the cause of Christ 


in the spirit of Christ. Where Rome has been faced 
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with the fait accompli of a successful armed rising against 
such anti-religious tyranny, and the consequent liberation 
of Catholics and Catholicism, she has, under Pius XI, 
shown her wonted prudence, refusing to pronounce in 
the purely political issue as between the two govern- 
ments, while gladly acknowledging the right to live now 
accorded to Catholicism by the one party. And in all 
the protests against the tyranny in Spain during the 
years preceding the Civil War the Pope showed an 
astonishing patience of language and a most scupulous 
care not to call in question the legality of the government 
responsible for these legal iniquities. The acts of 
Pius XI in regard to Mexico and Spain are perhaps his 
highest claim to the gratitude of Catholic posterity as a 
Pope called upon to demonstrate in act the validity 
of Catholic doctrine on the relation of state and con- 
science. For in both cases it was in an atmosphere 
charged with passion that, dealing with Catholics 
passionate by race, and maddened not infrequently by 
the scenes of martyrdom and outrage they had witnessed, 
the Pope had to act. He lauded the heroism of the 
martyrs, he consoled the survivors, he encouraged those 
still engaged in the conflict, and he taught Christian 
truth dispassionately. 

With regard to Italy, and to the understanding of 
the spirit of the new relations between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal, it needs always to be borne in mind that the 
essential document is not the Lateran Treaty properly 
so called, but the Concordat by which the Italian 
Government gave to Catholicism in Italy a juridic and 
administrative freedom such as it had not known for 
nearly four hundred years. The great achievement 
was that the dead hand of the State was now lifted from 
the Church, and, for the first time in centuries, Catholic- 
ism in Italy has the chance of working out its own 
salvation unhampered by State interference. ‘To secure 
this Pius XI gladly sacrificed the lawful claims of the 
papacy to the restoration of the ancient States of the 
Church. And he courageously entered into that ex- 
tremely delicate business, the permanent establishment 
of political and diplomatic relations with the Fascist 
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wer. ‘To understand his courage, and all that Pius XI 

ew to be involved in his act, one has only to read the 
careful survey of the rise of the Fascist power and the 
Pope’s acute criticism of the defects in its nature, that 
are contained in numerous public letters and allocutions 
published during the eight years before the Treaties 
were negotiated. If these are carefully studied, and 
then the Treaties, and next the thunderous protestations 
of the encyclical letter Non Abbiamo Bisogno written 
in the crisis of 1931, it can be plainly seen that the 
independence of the Holy See is as absolute today as it 
was before the Treaties were signed. ‘There is no reason 
to doubt that the head of the Italian State knows this well, 
nor is there any reason to suppose that he would have it 
otherwise. 

That Don Achilles Ratti was intensely Italian 
and ardently patriotic is evident to anyone who knows 
even the outlines of his early career, and it is evident, too, 
that this flame shone bright behind whatever references 
Pius XI had to make to his native country or to his own 

eople. And in this respect his position as Pope was 
Comal to be more delicate than that of such predecessors 
as Leo XIII or Pius X, who were mature men by the 
time Italian unity was achieved, and for whom, inevitably, 
the kingdom of Italy was first and foremost the political 
expression of an unnatural alliance between cosmopolitan 
Sicsalien, as expressed in men of Italian race, and a 
cosmopolitan atheism even less congenial to the Italian 
character. The difficult moment for Pius XI came 
during the Abyssinian war. The patriotism of the 
now liberated Italian Catholics flamed as, with con- 
siderably less justification, in a better informed time and 
with much greater practical political freedom, the 
patriotism of the English Catholics had flamed once the 
assault on the Boer Republics began thirty years earlier. 
Far too many of us here forgot, as we shuddered to see 
Italian bishops enthusiastic for the war, the like enthusi- 
asm we too once had shown. But whatever the tempera- 
ture of Italian patriotism the Pope kept his head and 
managed to combine steady io explicit loyalty to 
principles with such tact in their expression that none 
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could accuse him of an attempt to interfere in the 
political management of Italy. As the world is con- 
stituted today the Holy See can, publicly, do one thing 
only in the international field unless it is specifically 
asked to arbitrate by the contending parties. That one 
thing is, whenever there is danger of war, to recall the 
great moral principles, to insist that they bind the 
consciences of the statesmen and rulers, and to endeavour 
to win a hearing for them before national sentimentalism 
has drowned the intelligence of the nations concerned in 
floods of patriotic emotion and considerations of “honour”. 
This the papacy has consistently done. It is the great 
glory of Benedict XV to have fixed for all time the 
“segs of papal action in such difficult circumstances 

y his marvellously preserved “neutrality” during 
the years of the World War. Pius XI showed himself 
a worthy successor and heir to the great Pope of the war 
by his action during the Abyssinian crisis, firmly main- 
taining this neutrality, even at the risk of provoking a 
crisis in Italy that might have destroyed all that he had 
so lately achieved. And to any candid observer the 
events of 1935-1936 served to prove, no less surely 
than the crisis of 1931, that the Pope who made the 
treaties of 1929 with Mussolini had not one jot abated 
the practical independence of his office. 


It is time to examine a little more closely what 
manner of man Pius XI was, what was his “natural” 
and what were the forces that shaped his titanic, some- 
what awe-inspiring personality. Felix quit potuit rerum 
cognoscere causas, and far from me be the presumption 
to do more than describe some circumstances of the 
early life of Pius XI and suggest that they had a permanent 
formative effect. 


Pius XI came of vigorous stock. His forebears were 
peasants from the hard mountain country of the Alta 
Brianza and textile workers in silk factories of the villages 


of the Lombard plain around Milan. When he was 
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born, one of five children, his father managed just such a 
small factory in the little town of Desio. The circum- 
stances of his early life were not indeed that almost 
primitive, peasant poverty which the child knew who 
was one day to be Pius X. But it was evidently a home 
where money was always scarce, and thrift in the smallest 
matters a primal necessity. We know that the Pope’s 
father was hard put to it not to take one boy away from 
school so soon as the next was ready for it. One of the 
Pope’s brothers followed his father into the silk industry 
a two others found employment in the service of the 
railway company, one of then rising to become station- 
master at the great Stazione Centrale of Milan. The 
father lived long enough to see him ordained priest, the 
mother survived another forty years nearly and died with 
her priest son away in far-off Poland, the Pope’s envoy 
to the nascent Polish state. , 

The chief influence in his life, once his vocation 
to the priesthood was clear, was that of his priest-uncle 
Don Damiano Ratti, a fine type of man, shrewd, tough, 
large-hearted, liberal-minded, a good administrator and 
one who had the rare good fortune, in the troubled days 
of the disputes between the King of Sardinia and the 
Holy See, to retain the confidence both of his bishop and 
of the government. It needs no imaginative invention 
to conceive what effect the contact of this personality 
had upon the adolescent ecclesiastic, to whom indeed he 
was as a father, the practical corrective such a character 
supplied to any tendency in the youthful speculative 
intelligence to usurp the rights of the concrete. And 
the intimate association with this priest who contrived 
to be patriotically loyal to Casa Savoia, who was born in 
the fatal year of the first Lombard attempt to throw 
off the Austrian yoke and who could recall not only the 
victorious year of Magenta and Solferino, which battles 
were waged while the young Achilles still lay in his cradle, 
but the brief glory of the Cinque Giornati and the final 
defeats of 1848 ; the intimate association with a sacerdotal 
patriotism forged amid such memories was surely not 
without its permanent effect on the young cleric who 
was one day as Pope to reconcile Ghibeline and Guelf. 
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Don Ratti’s seminary years passed in a monotony 
of quiet and orderly success. An excellent student, 
precociously grave perhaps, and a model of observance, 
so agree all the accounts we have of him. At twenty- 
two his archbishop—another reputed “liberal” influence 
—sent him to the newly restored Lombard College in 
Rome and shortly after this he was ordained priest. 
This was in 1879, the year of Newman’s cardinalate, the 
first months of the glorious reign of Leo XIII, the 
creator of that modern papacy which under Pius XI 
was to achieve so much, the papacy that held nothing 
human to be alien from its interests, since the whole of 
nature is destined to be perfected by grace. In the 
tonic air of this Catholic restoration Don Achilles lived 
three well-filled years, crowned not merely with his 
three doctorates of philosophy, theology and law, but 
with a much-prized presentation to Leo XIII as a 
student of the revived scholasticism who promised much 
indeed. Neither Pope nor student knew it when they 
met, but the one was to crown with Studiorum Ducem 
the Aecternt Patris of the other. And then, after this 
meeting whose historical significance was so completely 
veiled, the young priest went back to Milan, not to see 
Rome again for nearly twenty years, and, apparently, to be 
lost from sight to all that high direction there enthroned. 

Don Ratti was twenty-five when he returned to Milan. 
It was to be his home until his fifty-sixth year. In the 
life he led during the intervening thirty years we shall 
surely find the forces that made Pope Pius XI. ‘Those 
forces were twofold. The natural man was formed by 
the intellectual discipline of the career of a doctor of the 
Ambrosian Library, the spiritual man by the round of 
duties that centred on his appointment as chaplain to a 
Milanese convent. 


The doctors of the Ambrosiana have the duty not 
only of attending to the learned wants of the learned 
clientele who make use of that august institution, but of 
editing and publishing the vast store of its manuscripts, 
each doctor bound, as by religious profession, to some 
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personal specialization, Singula Singuli as the device of 
the founder, Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, describes 
the calling. Don Ratti’s special work was the preparation 
of a new critical edition of the Acta of the bishops of 
Milan, a collection of all the canons, decrees, and pro- 
nouncements of all kinds, through fifteen hundred years, 
of the spiritual rulers of the city which for a time had 
been the capital of the Roman Empire, the city of St. 
Ambrose in the fourth century and of St. Charles in the 
sixteenth. ‘The task called for a very universal scholarly 
equipment, skill in paleography, and in that technical 
critique called diplomatique, skill in languages, and in the 
niceties that distinguish the same language in different 
centuries and in different places. It called for a know- 
ledge of social history, for a knowledge of theology of 
course, and for a real grasp of the principles of law, of 
civil law as well as of canon law. It was a task to occupy 
a man for a life-time, and a task in the course of which 
a really good stock of general knowledge must grow to 
encyclopaedic proportions. So it was with Don Achilles 
Ratti, and when later he made his beginnings of public 
life, in the nunciature at Warsaw, and still more in the 
supreme place at Rome, his omniscience was a ceaseless 
source of wonder to the highly trained staff who were 
his assistants. For not only was Pope Pius XI seemingly 
omniscient, but his knowledge was drawn from sources, 
it was organized and immediately available, and it was a 
knowledge where the primary facts were always dis- 
tinguished from the secondary and the relative. The 
Pope never completed his great edition of the Acta 
Ecclesiae Mediolanensis. He brought out, in three great 
volumes, that earned him a special brief of praise from 
Leo XIII, the Acta of St. Charles, the classic episcopal 
organizer and reformer of modern times, and the Acta 
of the bishops who followed St. Charles. And he all but 
completed the researches for the still greater labour 
of the centuries between St. Charles and St. Ambrose. 
And these, some day, some other doctor of the Ambrosian 
will no doubt give to the world, as, after the death of the 
great scholar who was his master at the Ambrosian, 


Antonio Ceriani, Don Achilles Ratti prepared for the 
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press the dead scholar’s definitive edition of the Ambrosian 
missal. 

With the mention of Ceriani we come to the second 
great personality to influence the formation of Pius XI 
—one of the greatest pioneers in the foundation of 
critical oriental scholarship, a fine Grecian and Hebraist, 
and a priest of massive character. It was Ceriani who, 
a vacancy occurring, bade the young professor of theology 
in the diocesan seminary—for such at that moment in 
1888 Achilles Ratti was—apply for the distinguished 
post of doctor in the library. And for the nineteen years 
that followed Ceriani became to the priest of thirty and 
forty what Don Damiano Ratti had been to the clerical 
student. It is not easy in the official Acta, which is the 
principal source of our knowledge of Popes until long 
after they are dead, to descry the human side of these 
great figures. But whoever will turn to anything that 
treats of the great friendship between these two scholars, 
separated indeed in age by a generation, will find in 
every page of the record touching evidence of the 
deeply affectionate nature of the future Pius XI. When 
Ceriani died his pupil succeeded to his place. Year 
by year he led a pious pilgrimage of friends to Ceriani’s 
grave in his distant native village, and upon the unveiling 
of the memorial to the great scholar in the library itself 
he pronounced a very fine panegyric of the man and his 
achievement. One passage calls for quotation for the 
eloquent testimony it is to the really lovable side of the 
Pope who is gone : 


Mi pare de rivederlo, come tante volte in quasi vent’ anni di 
vita convissuta, ritto in piedi dietro a quel tavolo ormai famoso 
come lui, la persona leggermente incurvata non tanto dagli anni 
quanto dall’abito di un lavoro assiduo, faticoso e paziente, un 
libro in mano, proprio quella sua mano assuta e robusta di vero 
lavoratore, la zimarra (sol per brevissima stagione da lui dimessa), 
scendente con bella negligenza dalle ampie e valide spalle, la 
canizie balzante in cespugli vivaci di sotto la modesta berretta a 
incorniciare d’argento quella vasta e bella fronte, quel viso in tutti 
i suoi tratti cosi fine e vigoroso, cosi buono ed arguto, dallo sguardo 
semplice e profondo, dal labbro casto ed energico. . .. Oh ‘la 
cara e buon: imagine paterna!... 
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In this republic of letters Don Ratti lived for almost 
thirty years, at Milan first of all and then for five years 
at Rome, when, as Prefect of the Vatican Library, he 
reached what is surely the summit of the librarian’s 
career. And during these years there poured from his 
busy pen a ceaseless succession of learned monographs, 
reviews, expositions of texts, announcements of dis- 
coveries, and popular journalism of a learned sort that 
touched the history of the Milanese church, and every 

hase of Italian life, literature and art through fifteen 

Scodeal years. Rarely indeed has there been not only 
so learned a Pope, but a Pope of so universal a culture. 
It was the fruit of a lifetime’s hard work by a man 
possessed of unusual gifts and an unusual capacity for 
using his gifts. ‘The day after his election the Osservatore 
Romano published the bibliography of his literary pro- 
duction. It filled three columns. 


The long connexion between Pius XI and the nuns of 
the Institute of Our Lady of the Cenacle began when he 
returned to Milan a young priest of twenty-five, with all 
his academic distinctions fresh upon him. “This will 
be your parish,” the archbishop said as he appointed him 
their chaplain, and a very active and busy parish priest 
he showed himself. The Cenacle Convents are meant 
to be everywhere centres of an intense, directly spiritual 
apostolate. The main activity is the provision of 
retreats for women and of facilities for instruction 
in Christian Doctrine. The spiritual life of the nuns 
centres round two main pivots, the daily recitation of 
the divine office and the daily exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. When Don Achilles Ratti first made the 
acquaintance of the Cenacle it had been established only 
a very short time in Milan. It had the good fortune 
to possess as its superior one of those truly remarkable 
women with whom, from time to time, most of these 
religious societies are blessed. And in this ; shrewd, 
capable French religious, well formed in the ‘religious 
life and possessing, with the spirit, the fullness of the 
special technique of her order, the young Achilles Ratti 
Vol. 204 P 
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met the third of the great forces that shaped his character, 
something greater than anything he had hitherto en- 
countered. He met the very spirit of Ignatius Loyola, 
and his humanist, renaissance intelligence, and indeed 
his whole soul, anima naturaliter Ignatiana, leapt to the 
embrace. 

As chaplain to these nuns Don Ratti every day said 
Mass for them, and every afternoon gave Benediction. 
He also entered into the work of their special apostolate. 
Year by year he prepared classes of first communicants, 
preached the daily sermon on Our Lady during May and 
the daily sermon on the Sacred Heart during June, 
Every month he gave, regularly, three or four “days of 
Recollection”. He preached an annual novena in 
preparation for Pentecost. He directed a confraternity 
of Children of Mary that met monthly and, a special 
work of his own creation, a guild of schoolmistresses, 
He had a weekly class in Christian Doctrine and a weekly 
class in Apologetics. And he frequently preached 
at the various domestic events that marked the progress 
of the community’s life, clothings, professions, renewals of 
vows and the rest. All this for thirty years and more. 
The sum total of this labour is, like everything one has 
chronicled about Pius XI, massively impressive. And 
all this endless sermonizing and teaching, by the testimony 
of those who recall it and by the evidence of the written 
remains, was marked by the characteristic note of solidity. 
The foundation of it all was Christian Doctrine. Here 
was no clever juggler presenting his own personality in 
a mask of interesting spiritual speculation. There was 
no question of using his opportunity to “push” the 
latest “mystic” nostrum, or the latest short cut to 
sanctity. The modern fad that sets the would-be 
“spiritual” to become expert in St. John of the Cross 
before he really knows the ten commandments, would 
have found little help from the Milanese Cenacle while 
Achilles Ratti sat in the cathedra of the retreat preacher. 
Simple, lengthy discourses, in which the gospel was 
expounded, man’s need of God, man’s weaknesses, the 
remedies man must use, a grave, earnest piety that 
shunned all appearance of singularity, such was his habit. 
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What the spirit was that directed the preacher 
through all these years, and, directing him, formed him, 
everyone can divine, once everyone knows that these 
nuns of the Cenacle not only follow a rule constructed 
for them by Jesuits after the pattern of the rule of the 
Society, but were founded for the purpose of themselves 
giving retreats according to the system of St. Ignatius. 
The whole raison détre of the Cenacle nun, in the 
intentions of those who founded the Institute, was 
to teach souls to pray, and to regulate their lives, along the 
lines of the Spiritual Exercises. What, to the best of 
his power, and with a continual study of the instrument 
he used, Pius XI was doing all these years at the Cenacle 
was what is the fundamental occupation of every Jesuit 
the world over, the regulation of his own life and the 
direction of others in the spirit of the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius. To the Pope’s understanding of this 
spirit there are many testimonies. There is the mono- 
graph, written while at the Cenacle, in which he sets forth 
his own discovery that St. Charles Borremeo, inventing 
the device of clergy retreats, and building a house where 
these could be given, had these retreats ordered on the 
lines of the Spiritual Exercises. ‘There are, later, the 
several papal letters, such, for example, as the famous 
Meditantibus Nobis to the Jesuit General, on the occasion 
of the centenary of the canonization of St. Ignatius, and 
the encyclical on retreats, Mens Nostra, already mentioned, 
where the special method of St. Ignatius is given a 
singularly definite preference over all others, and the 
saint is made the patron of the whole work of retreats 
throughout the Church. 

The known affection of Pius XI for the Society, the 
succession of important Catholic works he committed to 
its members, like the known preference for his own 
Milanesi, has much more than personal preference behind 
it. Tasks needed doing and the Pope wanted to be 
assured that there would always be men competent for 
the work, and that these could somehow be rapidly 
mobilized. And in the Society o <= he found a whole 
corps of specialists who could adapt themselves, tech- 
niclans prepared at a moment’s notice to fill gaps and, if 
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need be, spend their lives filling gaps. ‘This is an idealized 
picture of Jesuit efficiency, and Jesuits who read this will 
be the first to smile at it. But, it seems to me, there is 
sufficient truth in it to show why this pope, whose own 
spirit was so akin to that of the Society, so readily turned, 
in his simple direct desire that a job should be done, done 
now and done once and for all—and never turned in 
vain—to the Jesuit General for the handyman he needed. 
Sometimes it was a new Institute of Higher Studies for 
which a staff must rapidly be found, sometimes a hundred 
typists who understood Latin to copy documents, where 
lack of copies was delaying the progress of a great causa 
beatificationts. ‘The Pope soon came to him in all emer- 
gencies as to the one sure source, to the man who never 
was not able, and so to the exasperation of a few, and to 
the no doubt mingled amusement and dismay of those 
most intimately concerned, the papal-Jesuit co-operation 
became a feature of the pontificate. 

How far any Jesuit, even the highest, influenced Pius XI 
is another question. He was a ruler with many coun- 
sellors, and his desire for information was as wide as his 
needs, and his willingness to gather information was 
infinite. But rightly or wrongly his decisions were his 
own. That, no man will doubt who ever saw him. 

As Pope the one-time chaplain of the Cenacle more 
than once publicly thanked God for the great grace of 
these quiet, well-filled years. They had been an unusual 
opportunity for study and for spiritual development. 
The contact with living souls, he declared, preserved him 
from the deformity that comes of too close contact with 
the fossil souls which books are. And the Cenacle was 
responsible for something else. “We could not know,” 
Pius XI declared, on the day he officially proclaimed the 
heroicity of the virtue of the Foundress of the Institute, 
“that this essential activity of the Cenacle and of its 
daughters for the formation of souls, for the restoration 
and the deepening of Christian life, its collaboration, not 
only subordinate to but co-ordinate with, the work of 
the priesthood, We could not then know that all this 
really constituted, was in its essence and most po 


a beginning of that Catholic Action which, much 
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later, was to have so large a place in Our cares and 
in Our will.” 


There yet remains to be set down, in this analysis, 
something of the early experiences of Pius XI as a prac- 
tical man of affairs. He was Pope for seventeen years 
and a librarian for thirty. Between these two periods 
came the truly rapid three years that saw the dim figure 
of the scholar-priest emerge from the hidden life, pass 
with surprising, meteoric brilliance across the stage of 
public life, through the nunciature at Warsaw to the See 
of St. Ambrose and the scarlet of the College of Cardinals. 
The agent of that transformation was of course Benedict 
XV, to whose notice as a possibly successful man of affairs, 
in a business that called for real organizing gifts and a 
capacity for sustained, intelligent, personal drudgery, 
Mgr. Ratti had come, not merely through the general 
reorganization of the Vatican Library which he had slowly 
begun to take in hand, but through the despatch with 
which he executed some task of preparing a report on a 
huge mass of documentation from Russia. But the 
successive archbishops whom the scholar had served in 
Milan had not been unaware of these gifts, and they had 
used them to the full. Don Ratti had been for years a 
diocesan official engaged in confidential work; he had 
been the archbishop’s chosen agent more than once to 
negotiate the delicate matter of religious instruction in 
the public schools with the municipal authorities, and in 
the riots that marked the great strike of 1898 it was his 
intervention that saved the liberty and the lives of the 
Capuchin Friars, falsely alleged to have been engaged on 
the “red” side. If despite all this Don Ratti scarcely 
made any progress in the cursus honorum this was not for 
any lack of episcopal gratitude. He remained a hidden 
and undecorated personage because since his entry into 
the Ambrosian he had been an Oblate of St. Charles, a 
body of secular priests that originated with the great 
archbishop himself, pledged to serve the bishop wherever 
he chose to employ them, living under a rule, though not 
under vows, and pledged against such recognition as 
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clerical honours. It was only when, at fifty, Don Ratti 
became Prefect of the Ambrosian that with this office 
he received his first step in the world of public fame. 
Later, on his succeeding to the Vatican Library, he 
became, again, as it were, 1pso facto, a Canon of St. Peter’s 
and a Protonotary Apostolic. It was as nuncio to Poland 
that he was consecrated archbishop. He was then 62. 


How will history place Pius XI ? Undoubtedly among 
the greatest of the Popes. “You are heir, Holy Father,” 
said Cardinal Vannutelli to him, presenting the good 
wishes of the Sacred College on the day of his coronation, 
“to the magnanimity of Pius [X, to the wisdom of 
Leo XIII, to the firmness of Pius X, to the charity of 
Benedict XV.” And that inheritance he leaves enriched 
a hundredfold to his successor. He had not indeed the 
personal charm of bonhomie that marked Pius [X, but 
with greatness of soul he had an indefinitely greater gift 
of rulership. He lacked the brilliance of Leo XIII, was 
perhaps Italian in his touch where Leo was Roman, but 
in his great encyclicals he showed himself truly that other 
Pope’s heir, and it was Leo XIII’s name that was con- 
stantly on his lips whenever he had to treat of any single 
aspect of the Catholic Church’s relation to the civilization 
of today. Pius XI had all the firmness of Pius X and, it 
may be allowed to say, he had it in greater degree. His 
reforms have not so immediately or so directly affected 
the daily lives of Catholics, but, despite a pontificate 
marked by domestic storms and crisis, he leaves nothing 
behind to be healed by his successor. Pius XI was better 
served by his subordinates than, in some important 
respects, was the saintly Pius X. It was Benedict XV, in 
the first place, who made it possible for Achilles Ratti to 
be papabile, and he is said to have foretold to the newly 
created cardinal his approaching high destiny. It was 
but simple — to this singularly under-appreciated 
Pope that Cardinal Vanutelli singled out, as his most 


evident characteristic, charity, the greatest virtue of all. 
And to the charitable mission of Benedict XV Pius XI 
was truly a faithful heir and executor. 
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That Pius XI had his critics among Catholics, that 


there were those who had their own opinions as to his 
policies and his methods, is doubtless true. No Pope 
would claim an infallibility beyond what is divinely given. 
But what the Church as a whole felt about the momentous 
activity of those seventeen years was recorded with a 
clarity beyond all doubt when, in the shortest conclave 
for centuries, and with a quasi-unanimity, the cardinals 
chose as his successor his own closest collaborator, and 
when that successor, breaking an old convention, chose 
to call himself Pius XII. In the conclave of 1939 Pius XI 
has received the supreme human ratification of all he was 
and all he strove for, the final grateful vote of confidence 
from the Church he governed so long. May his great 
soul rest in peace. 

Puitie Hucues. 
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ANSCAR VONIER 


M* first personal contact with Abbot Anscar Vonier 
was in May 1927, at the end of a railway journey 
from Rome to Subiaco. I was introduced to him 
outside the little railway station and after a few moments 
we were sharing a carozza for the long drive up into 
the hills to the abbey of St. Scholastica. My business 
there was to present a petition to the General Chapter 
for the affiliation of the Caldey community to the 
Cassinese Congregation of the Primitive Observance, 
and I was in a somewhat terrifying darkness as to what 
sort of reception would be given both to myself and 
to my petition. I waited tactfully for the Abbot to 
open the conversation. It was not opened! Not a 
word was spoken during the whole of that memorable 
drive, and only after some years, when I got to know him 
intimately, was I able to understand how easily his mind 
could become so absorbed in some matter occupying his 
attention that, for the time being, his companion would 
cease to exist. When, however, we alighted from our 
rickety carriage to pass through the gateway of the old 
abbey he came back to earth again and I had my first 
experience of that beautiful and all-satisfying smile 
which at times seemed to transform his face, and I was 
content to forget the painful impressions of that long 
and silent drive. During the next few days I was 
obliged to face a sub-committee of the Chapter, with 
Abbot Vonier as its chairman, in order to answer questions 
and make good my petition. On that occasion, and at all 
meetings in more recent times which I have attended with 
the Abbot, I was conscious in him of a notable power of 
concentration on the matter under discussion, with an 
almost intuitive grasp of essentialk——and a curious 
want of attention to all irrelevant matter—which must 
have contributed in no small degree to his capacity for 
arriving at and formulating decisions with an astonishing 
ease and simplicity. His Latin formulas for the sub- 
sequent official documents were invariably the admiration 
of all concerned. I was only a transient Prior in those 
days of that Chapter at Subiaco, and little realized that 
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it would be my privilege to work with him as Abbot some 
years later in the foundation of the English Province of 
the Congregation to which I was making my petition. 

The immediate preparation for his work as Abbot was a 
terrible experience, but the shipwreck in which his own 
Abbot was drowned and he was saved brought out to an 
intense degree characteristics which persisted throughout 
his life. ‘There was a tranquillity of soul and body which 
enabled him to go quietly to his cabin, find the one 
available life-belt, bring it to his Abbot and then go off 
to the bows of the ship to occupy himself with giving 
absolution to the hundreds of steerage passengers who 
were huddled there, frantic with fear. Many of them 
stampeded past him to their death, in their panic blind 
to the fact that the stern to which they were hurrying 
was subsiding beneath the sea. The young monk himself 
was nearly thrown overboard when the deck on which he 
had been walking tipped to an impossible angle ; but he 
managed to pull himself up and continued his spiritual 
ministrations to all those within reach; many of these 
immediately slipped overboard and were drowned before 
two small ships eventually came to the rescue of those 
who remained. For;ever after there was absent from 
him all sense of worry—it would be impossible to imagine 
Abbot Vonier losing his head in an emergency—and he 
always retained that keen sense of proportion between 
temporal and spiritual values which was such an important 
asset in all the responsibilities of his great work. 

Father Anscar returned to his monastery in Devon- 
shire and less than six weeks after the death of Abbot 
Boniface Natter he was elected Abbot of Buckfast by his 
brethren. When, through the shipwreck, this young 
man of thirty had been brought violently into contact 
with death he found himself much more concerned 
with life, the life of the souls of those whom he was 
absolving. So too, as a young Abbot, finding himself 
confronted with death in the ruins of this ancient abbey, 
he is again concerned with life, the bringing to life of 
those mouldering ruins. 

At the time of his election Buckfast was an abbey of the 
French Province of the Cassinese Congregation, and so it 
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remained until just over a year before his death. The 
monks had come originally from the monastery of 
Pierre-que-Vire, settling in Devonshire after their 
expulsion from France. They had come with a splendid 
tradition of Benedictine monasticism inspired by their 
founder, Pére Mouard, and in those early days life was 
very hard, with a rigorous discipline which, for example, 
allowed for recreations only at very rare intervals. Many 
years ago Abbot Vonier realized that for a Benedictine 
foundation to succeed in a foreign land it must adapt 
itself to its new surroundings and to the character and 
temperament of the country of its adoption; and 
consequently it was his settled — to conform to the 
best traditions of English Benedictine Monasticism. It, 
therefore, brought him great happiness when in the 
year 1937 his Abbey was transferred from the French to 
the English Province. This was brought about at the 
last General Chapter of the Cassinese Congregation 
assembled at Subiaco in October 1937. At the same 
Chapter Prinknash was raised from its status of a Priory 
to the dignity of an Abbey; and so, together with the 
senior abbey of St. Augustine, Ramsgate, these three 
communities brought into practical existence the English 
Province which had nominally existed for many years 
with Ramsgate as its only Abbey. At the first Pro- 
vincial Chapter held at Ramsgate in June 1938 the 
Abbot of Buckfast was elected Abbot Visitor, and under 
his wise guidance the general policy of the Province was 
formulated and agreed upon. I have a vivid remembrance 
of the formal visit paid on that occasion by the members 
of the Chapter to the retired Abbot Erconwald Egan, 
who had done long service to the Congregation during 
his abbacy of St. Augustine’s, and as Abbot Pro-Visitor 
of the Province when it consisted only of his own Abbey 
and the Priory of Caldey, later transferred to Prinknash. 
The affectionate respect for each other’s zeal for the 
development of the Benedictine life in this country was 
very marked in Abbot Vonier’s words of greeting to 
Abbot Egan, and in the latter’s response. ‘Those present 
were very conscious of the essential charity of the family 
spirit which is so distinctive of this Order. That 
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Buckfast was at last able to take its formal place amongst 
the Benedictine Abbeys of England brought about the 
realization of another of his dreams. 

Of all the Benedictine Abbots in England since the 
restoration of the monastic life in this country, Abbot 
Vonier stands out a notable figure. His great desire 
was to bring back to England the spirit of the Catholic 
life of pre-Reformation days and, as Cardinal Bourne 
said in his sermon at the opening of the Abbey Church, 
“the ancient ruins were as the dry bones of Ezechiel’s 
plain, which took flesh to themselves and lived”’. 

Whatever may be the relative value of his different 
work in the eyes of a future generation, for him his Abbey 
Church was his great work par excellence ; and it would 
seem to be so also in the sight of God, for immediately on 
its completion God took him to Himself. I have seen 
his eyes rove over the building, slowly, lovingly, from 
choir to sanctuary, up a column to the arches away up 
in the clerestory and back again down to the nave. And 
it was good in his sight. ‘This was no distraction to him 
even during the singing of the Divine Office, for every 
stone meant for him an act of prayer; and so, with his 
church and the divine liturgy for which it was built, 
his soul was lifted up to God in one combined act of 
worship. He was once asked if the noise of the building 
was a source of disturbance to the services in the Church. 
His reply was that he was happy to hear it, for he then 
knew that the work was going on satisfactorily. His 
conception of the whole task of restoration—buildings, 
furnishings, decorations, etc.—was to bring back some- 
thing of the past, that past which was for him a living 
present. ‘The high altar, a replica of the “golden altar”’ 
of Coblenz ; the corona based on the Barbarossa corona of 
Aachen ; the stations copied from a twelfth-century 
retable at Kloster Neuberg ; the baptistery floor a copy 
of the marble floor of the baptistery at Aachen, and the 
font of Hildesheim ; the Lady Chapel with its fifteenth- 
century decorations; Our Lady’s statue restored from 
the ancient fragment found at Buckfast; the Church 
itself as nearly as possible built on the lines of what stood 
there in the twelfth century, and reproducing the 
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transitional style of Norman and Early English periods. 
No attempt was made at anything new—rather was this 
aspect avoided—and his German thoroughness enabled 
him to carry out a definite policy of thoroughness in the 
decorations and furnishings of the church, which has 
resulted in a satisfying sense of unity. Many may 
criticize the policy here outlined, but none can deny 
the attainment of the end at which he aimed. 

As there has been much praise, so there has been much 
criticism both of the finished work and the means by 
which it was attained. The invasion of the monastic 
solitude by the numberless thousands who came year 
after year “to see the monks building” ; the commercial 
aspect of the industries associated with the Abbey; 
the tonic wine, the Buckfast bees, the shop with its 
pious and other objects for sale ; these things are common 
knowledge and they are brought forward now neither for 
approval nor for adverse comment, but because they 
were a part of that definite policy to establish a magnetic 
centre which should draw the holiday crowds of England 
to Buckfast. That the tourists should come in their 
cars and the trippers in their motor-coaches to see the 
monks build, to see this oddity brought to life from the 
middle ages ; and seeing—coming into contact with this 
work of prayer, this aspect of Catholicism—they would 
find themselves thinking, questioning, wondering, and 
taking back with them to the towns and cities and the 
villages of England not only the “Present. from Buckfast”, 
but also something of the spirit of the place : the memory 
of a beautiful thing which for a moment may have 
brought God into their lives and a glimmering sense of 
some spiritual value perhaps never wholly to be lost again. 

It is, im any case, unnecessary to wait for a future 
generation to realize something of the effect of Abbot 
Vonier’s work for the Church in this country. His 
personality has impressed itself not only on the material 
fabric of his Abbey, but it has made a an even 


more permanent and vital impression, by means of his 


books and sermons, upon the spirituality of English 
Catholics. It is difficult to understand how time 
was found for the steady production of the many books 
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which have come from his pen for many years past. A 
rare capacity is implied for clear and quick thinking, 
based upon well-laid foundations of philosophical, 
theological and biblical study combined with a lifetime 
of specialized reading. It is notable in this regard that 
very few books were found in his room after his death, 
apart from his well-used copies of the Bible and the 
Summa. ‘The Abbot admitted that, like Chesterton, 
he found that the act of writing hampered his thought, 
and he made a practice of dictating his books. This 
was done with extraordinary fluency—he never hesitated 
for a word—and with a mastery of quotation (chapter 
and verse) from the Holy Scriptures and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which was a striking witness to his profound 
knowledge of the Bible and the Summa and also to his 
wonderful memory. 

This would also account for the ease with which his 
sermons were delivered. His regular course at the 
Abbey on Sunday evenings must have made a lasting 
impression on all those who had the privilege of listening 
tothem. In the ordinary course of events sermons would 
seem to have a very dubious value, and it is comparatively 
rare to find a listener who has retained, even for a day or 
two, any clear conception of the preacher’s words. 
But the case is entirely altered when a series of sermons 
covering a long period is delivered by one with such 
a personality as Abbot Vonier’s. For, although the 
content and subject matter of each sermon may be 
altogether different, yet the underlying principles of his 
spirituality gradually make a lasting impression and it 
becomes increasingly clear how every problem in life 
can be approached with those principles in view; and, 
given a readiness to accept those principles, a reasonable 
possibility of finding a right solution to most of the 
complexities of life. 

A full analysis of Abbot Vonier’s writings is beyond 
the scope of this article. But there is no doubt that a 
little careful reading would help many souls to an 
understanding of the Christian scheme of life for lack of 
which their existence is made almost intolerable. It 


may be said that the Abbot, throughout his books, has 
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laboured to produce a Christian mentality. He was 
keenly aware that “many Christians shape their thoughts 
and order their lives on principles that have no direct 
relationship with the central fact of Christianity, the 
Incarnation of the Son of God’ and he felt impelled 
to point out the obvious. His first book, that classic 
The Human Soul, was an attempt to give “intellectual 
material for the educated lay mind” ; his aim, a readable 
explanation of the views of the great Scholastics regarding 
that intangible thing, the human soul. But at once 
there came a consciousness of a particular need of the 
human soul, of its essential connexion with Christ in the 
Incarnation; and so, the following year there came 
The Personality of Christ, followed by that wonderful 
succession: The Christian Mind, The Art of Christ, 
Christ the King of Glory, Christianus, and The Victory 
of Christ—all concerned with the essential likeness 
of the human soul to Christ, which makes the difference 
between spirituality in general and that specific Christian 
spirituality which is based on the practical assimilation 
by our minds of the doctrine of the Incarnation. Here 
again he is returning to the Middle Ages, the ages of faith. 
No new theories, no new explanations, but a desire to 
stir up in Catholics an eagerness to know the truths of 
religion, to entice them by the attractive setting forth 
of those truths, to think of, to speak about those essential 
things as part of their daily life. 

This is expressed very definitely by the Abbot in 
The New and Eternal Covenant : ““The ideal thing which 
I have before my mind is a state of perfection in the 
Catholic people itself. I dream of Catholic nations, of 
Catholics in their millions, entering with intelligence, 
with full appreciation, into the glories of their faith and 
giving practical preference to those elements which are 
its very essence and constitution.” These things he 
delights in calling “the classical things of Christianity”, 
and he often speaks of a “Christian classicism”. He says: 
“The test of a true classicism in Christianity, in my 
opinion, would be if people, quite habitually, without 
any effort, without their words sounding strange or 

* Foreword to The Christian Mind 
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archaic, -_ of the things of their faith, such as grace, 
charity, the Body and Blood of Christ, the Holy Ghost, 
the remission of sins, our incorporation in Christ, our life 
in Him, with ease and facility; meaning the facts in 
their literal sense, using them as their prayer and as their 
hymn of praise, expressing them in every possible way. 
To do this would be truly a magnificent state of mind 
in the Christian people.” His argument is that to be 
awkward in the expression of these matters, timid or 
hesitating, is a loss, if not of faith itself certainly of 
clearness of faith; and that by such a clarity of vision 
being made much more general amongst Catholics, a 
greater sense of unity would be obtained. “If there is 
one thing that ought to be banished from the heart of 
the Christian it is that dreadful feeling of spiritual 
solitude and isolation.” With St. Paul he feels that the 
Christian life is fundamentally one of splendour and 
triumph, and that to fall away from such an ideal is the 
great evil. 

Through all his books can be seen the working of his own 
great soul, expressing itself in those glowing words of 
faith and charity. Religion was indeed his life. He had 
little interest in anything which could not be animated 
immediately by motives of religion; and he lived in 
close contact with things of the spirit. ‘Those who knew 
him well will remember periods of complete detachment 
from his environment, to which I have already alluded, 
when suddenly he would get lost in the contemplation of 
Divine things; and unless one did know him well it 
would be easy to get the impression that he was not 
troubling to attend. This would happen at times even 
during the discussion of serious problems, and it was a 
most disconcerting experience until one got used to it. 
But after a few moments he would come back again with 
what seemed an inspired solution of the difficulty. 
Nothing was allowed to disturb that serene tranquillity 
of soul which enabled him to move easily through life, 
disturbed neither by the pinpricks nor by the deeper 
wounds of the spirit. He was a man of few words, but 
with much mental alertness, and quick to grasp at the 
essentials of the matter under discussion. It was this, 
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combined with an obvious unselfishness rising above 
the confusing issues of personal interests, which gave 
him that capacity for clear thinking and far-seeing 
vision which made him such a useful guide and counsellor 
for those who sought his advice. It is one of the regrets 
of my life that he will be unable to fulfil his promise of 
help with regard to my own projected Abbey. He was 
always eager for news of it, and was ready to place at 
my disposal all his accumulated knowledge of abbey- 
building, both practical and theoretical. I think there 
was a real regret at the back of his mind that there were 
at Prinknash no abbatial ruins upon which to build! 
Again, there was the desire to make contact with the 
past, to bridge over the years of Protestant England, and 
link up with the actual monastic buildings, as well 
as with the life and spirit of the Church of the Middle 
Ages. But this did not deter him from entering fully 
into the spirit of our proposed monastery of the twentieth 
century; and we never met without discussing its 
general lay-out or detail of arrangement. “You must 
have a slype,” he once said to me; but his only reason 
was that a slype was apparently considered to be an 
essential part of every mediaeval monastery. 

Abbot Vonier, Buckfast and Dartmoor will ever be 
associated together in the minds of many of his friends. 
He loved the moors and gloried in their vast open 
spaces; and it was always a delight to him to have an 
excuse for taking his friends a long motor run through the 
less frequented roads on the higher ground of Dartmoor. 
He preferred to sit next the driver, directing him with 
a word or a movement of the hand until the particular 
spot had been reached which was to be shown to his 
guests. He would get out of the car, take a few steps off 
the road and then stand quietly for a few moments, 
taking deep breaths into his lungs and inspiration into 
his soul. On the moors he spoke but little, and always 
his conversation was of the things of God. Grimspound 
had a particular attraction for him, and the remains 
of the primitive bee-hive huts would set him dreaming 
of the old hermit-monks whom he loved to think had 
lived there. At the Consecration of the Abbey Church 
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in 1932, in addition to the solemn and magnificent 
functions connected with that great event, before the 
Abbot’s guests had left Buckfast he invited them to a 
sort of pontifical picnic. A number of his friends 
resident in the neighbourhood brought along a fleet 
of cars to take us up to the moors, and a vivid impression 
must have been left on the minds of all those who took 
part in it of the incongruous sight of a great crowd of 
prelates: Archbishops, Bishops and Abbots, and _ ll 
kinds of clergy, religious and secular, at large on Dartmoor. 

The relations existing between a Benedictine Abbot 
and his community are that of a father and his sons, 
therefore a very personal matter, and not to be dealt 
with publicly. It is sufficient to say that the over- 
whelming sense of loss at the death of Abbot Vonier, 
and the difficulty which all his community felt in accept- 
ing that death as a fact, is indicative of the great affection 
in which he was held by his monks. His great charity 
together with his great intellect combined to intensify 
that great faith which permeated his whole life. It was 
this latter which enabled him to persevere in spite of 
untold difficulties, to rule over his community, to pour 
out continually his soul in books and sermons, to be ever 
ready to direct and advise those numberless souls who 
came to him with their difficulties,* and all the time be 
carrying into effect the great dream of his life, of a 
new abbey rising from those dead ruins. 

At last it was finished ! How his whole soul must have 
thrilled when he saw it complete for the first time! 
The long delayed removal of the scaffolding from the 
tower had been a constant source of disappointment to 
him. He did not say much about it to me, but each 
time we met would only express the hope that it would 
be gone before my next visit. There is great happiness 
in the thought that he had the privilege of seeing the 
complete fulfilment of his dream: of all that had been 
conceived in his mind on that little seat at the foot of the 
ancient tower of Buckfast. Shortly before he died he 
had told me himself of this favourite place where he 


*In the midst of all his other activities he could find time to give 
personal insiiuction to converts. 
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went to meditate on spiritual things and on the materializa- 
tion of that spiritual thing: the building of an Abbey 
to the honour and glory of God. Here he dreamed 
and his dreams took him back to the days of Buckfast’s 
earlier glory in the ages of faith ; and from these dreams 
he would return, with fresh inspiration, to plan and to 
build. Abbot Vonier returned from Rome on the 
6 December 1938. He saw his Abbey complete with 
its tower—the scaffolding removed—outlined against 
the sky of that early December day. He saw it for the 
first and last time for, as is now generally known, sickness 
took him immediately and he never came out of the 
monastery again, in life or in death. He died on the 
feast of St. Stephen, and on the 30 December his body 
was laid to rest in the sanctuary of the Abbey Church 
of St. Mary, Buckfast. 

After all that has been written it would still seem that 
his Abbey remains his great work in the sight of God. 
He might have gone on producing those books which 
are generally admitted to be a very considerable addition 
to English spiritual literature. He might have. begun 
to build a new Abbey (for indeed for some time he had 
been looking for another English ruin which, like Buckfast, 
could be made to live again). But his work for God in 
this life was done and God took him to Himself. Anscar 
Vonier died, but his memory will live on in his great 
triumph, Buckfast Abbey. The desolation of 400 years 
is wiped away; the material building of the church 
has risen again—a symbol of the Church which never 
dies, for it is the Body of Christ Himself. 


i Witrrip Upson, O.S.B. 
Abbot. 
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THE UKRAINE—PAST AND PRESENT 
base symptoms point to the fact that the next 


problem to exercise the harassed minds of European 
statesmen and send stock exchanges jumping up and 
down, will be the Ukraine. Much ink has already been 
shed and many fallacies written upon a subject of which 
Western Europe has but the haziest notion. It is 
impossible to approach this problem without some 
preliminary knowledge of its racial and historical back- 
ground, therefore we shall first sketch an outline of the 
land and people concerned, which may help to an 
understanding of the _—— and may afford some 
indication for a future development. 

There prevails among certain groups the erroneous 
idea that the “Ukrainians” are a race apart, essentially 
different from Russians or “Muscovites”’; this is a 
perversion of history, deliberate or due to ignorance, 
which has no foundation in the past. Throughout the 
first centuries of her existence as an organized State, 
Russia (or Rus, a name adopted from the Scandinavian 
vikings who imposed their rule upon the Slavs) embodied 
the southern territories now known as Ukraine (= Border- 
land) with Novgorod, in the north, as her original, and 
Kiev as her subsequent capital. Actually the recorded 
history of Russia begins with the establishment in the 
land of these vikings who, for some centuries, were wont 
to steer their boats along the waterways of the Slav 
territories, the system of rivers the ancient chronicles 
call the “way from the Varangians to the Greeks’. 
These Norsemen traversed the vast and wild country 
on their way to the Black Sea and Constantinople, where 
they traded or enlisted as mercenaries. Nor were they 
adverse to raiding and plundering whenever the oppor- 
tunity arose. Occasionally some of these Norsemen 
remained in the Slav cities which were gradually arising 
along these rivers, they also settled there either as 
merchants or as mercenaries. Russian historians believe 
that, when in the eighth century some Slav tribes 
descended from the Carpathians, their original home 
in Europe, into the Eastern plain, they moved towards 
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the north-east and spread along the systems of the great 
tivers. ‘These tribes, though known under a variety 
of names—Poliane, Drevliane, Dregovichi, etc., were 
racially one people, Slavs, speaking the same language, 
and conscious of their blood kinship. Their new 
homeland had two distinct features: the south to the 
coast of the Black Sea was an open steppe, the main 
artery through which the great migration of peoples 
had passed westwards. Later, when Rus came to Kiev, 
this southern area was infested by a number of nomad 
tribes from Asia, against whom the Slavs, and later Rus, 
had to wage incessant and exhausting warfare. The 
north was better protected, being covered with dense 
forests and sparsely inhabited by peaceful Finnish tribes. 
Originally the Slavs knew only a tribal organization which 
for self-defence congregated around walled cities which 
gave the Norsemen the possibility to organize a State. 
This fact has found a picturesque expression in the 
ancient chronicles’ parable upon the “calling of the 
Varangians” to rule the country. 

We must here stress an interesting fact : the Norsemen, 
engaged upon the unification of the subject Slav tribes, 
did not impose their own customs upon them, but 
largely assimilated theirs, with a curious patriarchal 
system of rule and seniority. ‘Thus, the land in its 
entirety belonged to the descendants of Rurik, the first 
Russian prince, whose senior member became Great 
Prince with Kiev as his seat, whilst the others ruled over 
less important appanages. The Great Prince was not 
succeeded by his son, but by his next brother, who moved 
to Kiev; this led to a reshuffle of seats, every prince 
moving one step higher and bringing his household and 
bodyguard with him. Disobedience or some misdeed 
resulted in the loss of seniority and led to endless struggles 
for its recovery, to internecine strife between various 
branches of the dynasty, usurpation and the consequent 
weakening of Rus. On the other hand, paradoxically 
enough, this also led to the cultural unification of the 
people. Dragged into their rulers’ quarrels, they 
became interested in the affairs of the nation as a whole. 
Their original tribal differences vanished when the terri- 
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tory of Rus split up among the numerous Rurikides. 
Undoubtedly certain branches of the house enjoyed a 
greater popularity in some regions: thus Kiev showed a 
marked partiality for the direct descendants of Vladimir 
Monomakh, whilst Chernigov was equally devoted to 
those of Vladimir’s uncle, Sviatoslav. Nevertheless, 
all took a lively interest in the dynastic succession, 
supporting the claims of their own candidate. Kiev, 
“Mother of Russian cities”, was the centre of Russian 
territory from Halicz and Peremysl near the Carpathians, 
to Rostov and Murom in the region of the Upper Volga. 
They were united by one common language, customs, a 
common mode of life and culture, unity in the faith 
deriving from Byzantium, common political interests, the 
rule of one dynasty and the common code of laws, the 
Russkaya Pravda. 

Perhaps in those early days two principalities might 
have claimed a certain differentiation from the others : 
Polotzk in the Dvina basin was from the outset the 

rtion of the descendants of Izyaslav, St. Vladimir’s son 
by his first wife, Rognyeda, daughter of Rogvolod, prince 
of another house than Rurik’s. These “Izyaslavichi” kept 
apart and independent, having from the first been 
deprived of their right to Kiev, their principality—the 

ite Russia of today—-was less involved in the common 
history of the other principalities. Halicz was another 
appanage in a somewhat different position from the rest. 
Not conforming to the common rule, the line of Vladimir 
Yaroslavich of Novgorod, which ruled in Halicz through- 
out the twelfth century, remained there, bequeathing 
their heritage from father to son. The same principle 
was maintained when Prince Roman of Vladimir in 
Volhynia annexed Halicz at the close of the same century. 
This stabilization of one ruling house, and therefore of 
its retainers, resulted in the formation in Galicia of a 
strong class of landed aristocracy. Whilst in other 
appanages the retinue of the princes could never strike 
root, in Halicz they settled down to become feudal lords, 
limiting the power of their ruler. Maybe this constituted 
the early nucleus of Ukrainian separatism which, as a 
political movement, originated in Galicia. 
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From the outset the historical mission of the princes 
of ancient Rus was to protect their own land and Europe 
from the invasion of Asiatic hordes. When St. Vladimir, 
Rurik’s great-grandson, came to the throne in Kiev, he 
found his Eastern boundary menaced by Pecheniegs, 
fierce nomads, who had overrun the powerful Khazar 
kingdom flourishing in the territory between the Black 
and Caspian seas. ‘The Pecheniegs vanished only to be 
followed by the Polovtzy or Cumans, and later—the 
Mongols or Tartars. All these nomads came from Asia 
through the southern steppes, plundering, sacking and 
burning everything on their way, a human plague of 
locusts leaving devastation and ruin in their wake. For 
two centuries the Slavs succeeded in repelling the nomads ; 
the insecurity of life around Kiev and Pereyaslavl resulted 
in a steady migration of its people from the south to the 
north-eastern forest regions of the Upper Volga and the 
Oka. The newcomers encountered here the passive 
Finnish tribes and subjugated them without great effort. 
This recalled the peaceful penetration which, up to the 
Revolution, took place on the Chinese boundaries of the 
Russian Empire, where enterprising peasants settled down 
among alien neighbours unaided and unprotected by their 
government, which unexpectedly discovered that a new 
“Little Russia” had sprouted beyond the frontiers. The 
names of Vladimir, Pereyaslavl, Halicz, etc., which recur 
also in northern Russia, testify to the fact that these 
towns were founded by emigrants from the south. This 
movement was encouraged by some of the princes who 
built new cities to protect their land from the east. They 
understood that Kiev was in a precarious position, and 
when Andrew, son of George Dolgoruky of Rostov, 
became Great Prince of Kiev in 1169, he retained the 
title whilst remaining in his northern seat of Vladimir, 
Kiev having by then lost much of its importance. 

The Tartar invasion and ensuing fall of Kiev in 1240 
completely altered the relations between the principalities. 
The once flourishing regions of south Russia became a 
desert, their population fleeing partly to the north, 
partly to Poland and Galicia. Some refugees from the 
northern districts of Chernigov, speaking a northern 
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dialect, fled southward, settling in the valleys of the 

athians. They have preserved their peculiarities to 
this day, their language being nearer to that of the Great 
Russians, from whom they have been separated for seven 
centuries, than to that of their Galician neighbours. ‘They 
represent now the people that, up to last September, were 
known as “‘Carpatho-Russians” and have now been re- 
named, much against their will, ““Carpatho-Ukrainians”’. 

The whole of Russia fell to the Tartars and was split 
into two parts: in the north the princes of Vladimir, 
who removed their seat to the new city of Moscow, began 
the slow and arduous task of reorganizing a new State 
from a number of petty principalities. In the south-west 
Halicz, raised for a time to the status of Kingdom by 
Pope Innocent IV, Prince Daniel having promised to 
bring his people into the Catholic fold (a promise he never 
fulfilled), did not maintain its independence very long. 
New enemies appeared, this time from the west, the most 
formidable being Lithuania: her warrior-princes easily 
conquered the weakened Russian principalities. In the 
latter half of the fourteenth century they annexed Cher- 
nigov, Kiev, Podolia and Volhynia, and later Smolensk. 
The principality of Halicz had to withstand, alone and 
unaided, the attacks of Poland, Lithuania and Hungary, 
and naturally succumbed. Halicz, Lwow and Pezemysl 
were seized by Cazimir III of Poland in 1349; after this, 
for some forty years, Galicia became the bone of con- 
tention between Poland and Lithuania until, in 1386, 
Poland finally annexed it. 

The tribulations of South Russia did not end with the 
Tartar yoke; worse even was the invasion in 1482 of 
Mengli-Ghirey, Khan of the Crimea, who laid waste the 
whole country. Only half a century later the country 
was gradually re-peopled by a motley population from 
North Russia, Vallachs from beyond the Dniestr, Turanian 
tribesmen, fugitive serfs, and criminals from neighbouring 
countries. Later they were joined by immigrants from 
Poland and Lithuania. It was about this time that the 
term “Ukraine” began to be applied to this region : 
U Kraya is literally “Near the border”, and this term was 
commonly used to designate all border towns in old 
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Russia, thus Solovetz in the far north and Siberian towns 
were referred to as “Ukrainian”. That the term is of com- 
paratively recent date and devoid of any national meaning 
is clear from the fact that the last independent ruler of 
Halicz, George II, styled himself Dux Minorts Russiae. 
This re-peopling of the Ukraine after the Tartar invasions 
dispels another common fallacy of the south Russians 
being of a purer Slav blood. Both northern and southern 
Russians are the result of intermarriage with non-Russian 
elements. In the north—with Finnish tribes, Ves, Meria, 
Muroma ; in the south—with Poles, Lithuanians, Tartars 
and survivors of other nomad tribes. Thus the population 
on the territory of present-day Ukraine is far from being 
homogeneous. Their dialect, or language—the distinction 
as to its exact classification being unimportant—is a hybrid 
tongue of Russian, Polish and even German, differing from 
the almost pure Russian in the provinces of Chernigov, 
Kursk and Voronezh, whilst the new literary language, 
hailing from Galicia, is not understood in Russian Ukraine. 
The separation of the southern regions from the rest 
of Russia, the ““Muscovy” of the Middle Ages, alienated 
the three branches of the Russian people. Under 
Lithuania Southern and Western Russia retained their 
own culture, which was superior to that of their con- 
uerors, who themselves adopted Russian customs and the 
rthodox faith. But when on the marriage of Yagello of 
Lithuania to Queen Hedwige of Poland, the two States 
were welded into one, Polish culture spread over the whole 
united kingdom. ‘The descendants of the former Russian 
—~ became Polonized, adopting Latin Catholicity, 
ut the masses preserved their national character because 
of their stubborn adherence to their Orthodox faith. By 
the Treaty of Lublin (1569) Podlasia, Volhynia and the 
Ukraine came under Polish administration: Polish officials 
were followed by Polish noblemen who appropriated the 
waste lands, peopling them with serfs brought over from 
Poland. On the islands of the Dniepr, beyond the rapids, 
Zaporozhian Cossacks settled down. These were mostly 
outlaws, wild and independent, prizing their freedom 
above anything, their chief occupation being warfare and 
raiding. Some assert that this “Zaporozhian republic” 
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was the nearest approach to a Ukrainian independent 
state. Independent it was, indeed, for the Cossacks owed 
allegiance to no one, but threw in their lot with Pole, 
Russian, Tartar, Turk, according to the expediency of the 
moment. By no stretch of imagination could this armed 
camp pass for a State—it was nothing else but a military 
encampment for men alone, with a shifting population 
which dispersed in the winter, a small unit remaining to 
guard the arms and common property. As Professor 


Kluchevsky puts it : 


For the Cossack the thought that he was an Orthodox believer 
was a mere reminiscence of his boyhood, an abstract idea which 
neither bound him nor served any useful purpose in his life. 
During times of war he treated the Russians and their churches 
no better than he did the Tartars and their places of worship, and 
much worse than the Tartars themselves would have done. . . . 
Thus the Cossack had no real moral support left him. Indeed, in 
no other class in the Riech Pospolita (Polish Republic) was the 


level of moral and civic development so low as in his. 


It is therefore impossible to see in those armed bandits 
or filibusters any vestige of state organization. 

The submission to Rome of the Orthodox hierarchy in 
Poland in 1595, the Union of Brest, provoked the dis- 
content of the Cossacks and the people of Ukraine in 
general. Henceforth the defence of Orthodoxy became 
identified with a defence of Russian nationality against 
the “Poles, Jesuits and Jews”. Sporadic risings took place 
in the first half of the seventeenth century when incredible 
atrocities were perpetrated. ‘Two foreign travellers have 
recorded their impressions of this time, one a Catholic, the 
other an Orthodox. The former, George Krizhanic, a 
Croat missionary, appalled by the mass slaughter of 5000 
Russian prisoners at the hand of Hetman Vygovsky, ally 
of Mahomet-Ghirey, Khan of the Crimea, wrote of the 
Ukrainians : ““They profess to be Christians, though their 
morals and habits are bestial.”” The other is Archdeacon 
Paul of Aleppo, who journeyed to Moscow in 1654 with 
Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch. His testimony is of 
special interest, since he was in sympathy with his Cossack 
co-religionists and approved of their doings. Among 
other facts he mentions the siege of a fort where a number 
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of Jews sought refuge. When the Cossacks took it they 
“put to death all that were there by blows of sticks and 
staves, not by the sword, to the number of 20,000 souls ; 
even children in the bellies of pregnant women they ripped 
open with their spears and slaughtered them”’. Through- 
out the Ukraine such acts of savagery were perpetrated by 
men belonging to the “Zaporozhie Sietch”, whose ideo- 
logical descendants were in 1919 the wild bands of Petlura 
and today the Sietch—“grey-shirts’”—in luckless Ruthenia. 

But the Little Russians only craved for peace and 
religious freedom. ‘They were loyal to Poland until her 
rule, and especially heavy taxation, became oppressive, 
then they rebelled and fixed their hopes on the Czar of 
Muscovy. Doubtless Hetman Chmielnicky intended to 
be an independent ruler and would have readily allied 
himself with any neighbour prepared to support him, be 
it the Khan or the Sultan. But the leanings of the people 
and the greater proximity of Moscow compelled him to 
appeal to the Czar. Moscow was in no hurry to annex 
Little Russia, being too well aware of the turbulent 
character of the Zaporozhians and the ambitions of their 
leaders ; it also realized that Poland would be loth to part 
with sorich aterritory ; besides, Muscovy was not prepared 
for a war it could but ill afford. In fact, at that time the 
Ukraine was more of a liability than an asset. Yet, on the 
other hand, it was eo to allow an Orthodox people 
to suffer under the Latin yoke: so Bogdan Chmelnicky 
was informed of the Czar’s gracious consent to accept him 
and his Zaporozhians as Moscow’s subjects. 

In January 1654 a National Assembly (Rada) was con- 
vened in Pereyaslavl, and in reply to the Hetman’s 
question, the whole assembly replied unanimously, “We 
will to be under the Eastern Orthodox Czar’s powerful 
hand and die in our true faith rather than remain under 
the loathed enemy of Christ.” When questioned in- 
dividually, each member gave the same answer. A 
significant incident occurred when Chmelnicky and his 
men demanded that Buturline, the Czar’s envoy, should 
take the oath on behalf of his master. The Hetman 
insisted that he should do so and swore that the Czar 
would not surrender the Cossacks to the King of Poland 
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and would also respect their privileges. This Buturline 
flatly refused to do ; the Czar of Moscow had never given 
such promises, and the very suggestion was improper. In 
vain Chmelnicky argued that the kings of Poland were 
wont to take such an oath; the Muscovite retorted that 
since the Cossacks willed to become the Czar’s subjects, 
it behoved them to take the oath. They finally submitted, 
and Buturline invested the Hetman with the insignia of 
his dignity. Two months later Chmelnicky’s delegates 
reached Moscow bringing a document which may be 
considered a draft for the granting of home-rule to Little 
Russia. It provided that the cities be governed by local 
people, that the Hetman and his Cossacks be entitled to 
receive foreign envoys, except such as represented 
countries unfriendly to Moscow, that the number of 
registered Cossacks (i.e. in receipt of pay) be fixed at 
60,000, the Hetman be elected by the Cossacks themselves, 
and all Ukrainian privileges be safeguarded. Moscow 
agreed, subject to certain reservations, e.g. that there 
should be no relations with the King of Poland and 
the Sultan without the Czar’s order. Thus the Ukraine, 
by her own free will, became part of the Russian State 
and was granted extended home-rule. ‘This started a 
new and lengthy war with Poland during which the 
Hetmans, Chmelnicky’s successors, repeatedly fought 
against Moscow. When, in 1666, Hetman Doroshenko 
enlisted in the service of the Sultan, the threat of this 
new powerful enemy brought Moscow and Poland 
together ; the Treaty of Andrusovo was signed, whereby 
Moscow retained territories east of the Dniepr, with 
Kiev, and the provinces of Smolensk and Seversk. The 
western part of the Ukraine remained in Polish 
hands until, at the second partition of Poland in 1793, 
it returned to Russia. Of all the ancient Russian 
principalities that of Halicz alone never reverted 
to the Russian Empire, having been allotted to Austria. 

For half a century Little Russia enjoyed autonomy, but 
the recurring treachery of her Hetmans, culminating in 
the betrayal of Mazepa in 1708, when he joined Charles XII 
of Sweden, forced Peter the Great to modify existing con- 
ditions. However, the Ukrainian masses did not follow 
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their leader, and instead of bringing all his Cossacks to 
Poltava, Mazepa arrived with only a few hundred. After 
his victory, Peter ordered the election of a new Hetman, 
choosing Skoropadsky, colonel of Starodub, who for 
fourteen years occupied the post as Moscow’s puppet with 
a Russian official as resident. After Skoropadsky’s death 
no new Hetman was elected, the “Collegium for Little 
Russia” administering the land. Under Peter II the 
election of a certain Apostol was ordered, then again a 
Committee set up, until 1750 when the Empress Elizabeth 
ordered the election of Cyril Razumovsky, brother of her 
favourite. In 1764 a Rada in Glukhov evolved a plan for 
the establishment of an hereditary hetmanate, an innova- 
tion the new Empress, Catherine II, in nowise favoured. 
Razumovsky was summoned to Petersburg and ordered to 
resign: this marked the end of the hetmanate and of 
Ukrainian autonomy. Henceforth, Little Russia was 
governed like any other Russian province. Here we must 
note an important fact: after the peace of Andrusovo 
Western aine became depopulated—the people mi- 
grated to Russian Eastern Ukraine, and the Polish 
Government had to take special steps to repeople the 
deserted area. A similar phenomenon took place in the 
north, when by the Treaty of Stolbovo (1617), Russia 
ceded to Sweden an important portion of Carelia. Here, 
too, a large number of people left their homes for Russia, 
where they settled in the province of Tver. Were the 
yoke of Muscovy as heavy as contemporary separatists 
wish us to believe, neither Ukrainians nor Carelians would 
have in the seventeenth century preferred to be under 
Moscow rather than under the more civilized governments 
of Poland and Sweden. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Russia 
annexed and peopled the Black Sea coast, the Crimea, 
North Caucasus and Bessarabia with settlers from all over 
the country. Though many of them came from Little 
Russia, these territories cannot be considered to be 
predominantly Ukrainian. 

This somewhat lengthy survey was necessary in order 
to show that Little Russians, or Ukrainians, even when 
separated from Great Russia, always felt their racial unity 
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with her: Russia was their home. In pre-revolution 
times, when shortage of land urged the people of Ukraine 
to migrate, they sought a new home in Siberia. There 
exist considerable Ukrainian colonies in the United States 
and Canada; these consist of emigrants from Austrian 
Galicia and Hungarian Sub-Carpathia since, with the 
exception of some disgruntled intellectuals, Russian 
Ukrainians did not emigrate abroad. There was no ban 
to their emigration outside Russia, and a certain number 
of White Russians from the western provinces followed 
the example of Jews and Poles and went to America. The 
Ukrainophil movement originated in Russia in the late 
eighteenth century, when Little Russian was used by 
local writers and poets as a literary language. Had it 
remained apolitical and purely cultural the Russian 
Government could scarcely have objected to it. Unfor- 
tunately, from the middle of the nineteenth century a 
new movement was spreading from Austrian Galicia. 
The revolutionary disturbances of 1848 moved the 
Austrian Government to favour Ukrainians against the 
Polish landowners, on the principle of divide et impera. 
Facilities were given for the study of Ukrainian language 
and the publication of its literature. Then Vienna thought 
it expedient to foster a separatist Ukrainian movement in 
Russia, tactics which certain Russian writers and politicians 
later adopted in Carpatho-Russia. But, whilst pan- 
Ukrainian propaganda from Austria was rife among intel- 
lectuals in Russia, pro-Russian propaganda in Ruthenia 
was necessarily restricted to peasants, since there existed 
no educated class, hence it was quite ineffective. Both 
governments, Austrian and Russian, took precautions 
against separatist movements: in Russia the use of 
Ukrainian was limited to private intercourse, though 
books in that language were published in Russia in pre-war 
days. On the other hand, the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, though tolerating Ukrainian in schools and 
universities, suppressed all Carpatho-Russian attempts 
at self-expression, and the discovery of a few liturgical 
books printed in Russia resulted in arrests, floggings and a 
mass trial at Marmaros-Sziget. 

The Russian Revolution awakened the hopes of Ukrainian 
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autonomists. In April 1917 a Rada was elected by a 
National Congress; it was at first uncompromisingly 
anti-separatist as its proclamations (Universals) published 
in June and November of the same year show ; only after 
the Bolshevik coup d'état, on 22 January, 1918, did the 
Rada proclaim the separation of the Ukraine from Russia 
and sent delegates to negotiate a separate peace with 
Germany. On the invitation of this Rada the Reich sent 
troops to occupy the Ukraine. This occupation, which 
lasted from March 1918 up to the Armistice, aroused the 
peasants’ hostility ; they resented the requisition of their 
grain and its exportation to Germany. The guerilla 
warfare which ensued cost the German forces heavy 
losses. ‘The inefficient Central Rada was dispersed by 
the German command, which appointed as Hetman 
Paul Skoropadsky, descendant of Mazepa’s successor, and 
general of the Imperial Russian Army. He remained in 
office only as long as the Germans occupied Kiev, fleeing 
in disguise with the last German unit. A Directorate 
under Vinichenko and Petlura was established, but could 
not resist the onslaught of the Bolsheviks, who soon took 
Kiev. Petlura, supported by Ukrainian bands from 
Galicia, continued the struggle against the Bolshevik 
invaders and the Poles in Eastern Galicia, but in the 
spring of 1920 he concluded peace with the latter, 
renouncing all claims to Galicia. After Petlura’s defeat 
by the Bolsheviks in November 1920 and her victory over 
the Soviets, Poland obtained by the Treaties of Riga 
(1920 and 1921) Volhynia and Polesie. The remaining 
part of Russian Ukraine was constituted into an “Autono- 
mous Ukrainian Soviet Republic” within the U.S.S.R. 
The Peace Conference adjudicated Carpatho-Russia to 
Czecho-Slovakia and another Ukrainian minority in 
Bukovina to Rumania. 

We are unable, within the limits of this article, to 
examine in detail present-day nationalist movements in 
Polish Galicia and the Soviet Ukraine which, undeniably, 
do exist. In Poland it takes the shape of terrorism and 
— riots, suppressed rather brutally by armed force. 

e existence of a smouldering state of discontent within 


the Soviet Ukraine is beyond doubt ; enforced collecti- 
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vization was experienced more painfully in the Ukraine, 
where small peasant farmers were more numerous and 
prosperous than in Central Russia. The famine of 
1932-34 was followed by the discovery of separatist 
“plots”. Drastic “purges” of the entire Ukrainian 
sieniaistection and of the local communist party failed 
to eliminate all nationalist elements, yet it is probably 
correct to say that the existing movement is not actually 
anti-Russian, but anti-Soviet, as is also the case all over 
the country. 

The Munich Conference opened new vistas for 
Ukrainian nationalists. The German domination of 
Czecho-Slovakia awakened the hopes for a further 
eastward drive through Galicia or Bukovina into the 
Soviet Ukraine and the ultimate establishment of a 
united Great Ukraine under a German protectorate. 
Such an eventuality was viewed in Europe with mixed 
feelings. Many imagined that an Eastern movement 
would involve Germany in a prolonged war with Soviet 
Russia, possibly also with Poland and Rumania, therefore 
the West would be given a breathing space. There were 
indications that the Reich did contemplate such a move- 
ment: the remaining portion of Carpatho-Russia, from 
which a considerable part was handed over to Hungary 
by the Vienna award, was converted into an autonomous 
territory under Czecho-Slovakia, the Russophil (not to 
be mistaken for “‘Sovietophil”’) government of M. Brody 
was dismissed and a Ukrainophil government under Mgr. 
Voloshin appointed; the name of this new territory 
changed into Carpatho-Ukraine. Thus the little country 
of illiterate, backward Ruthenian peasants has become a 
hotbed of political intrigue. It has been invaded by 
Ukrainian terrorists and separatists from Polish Galicia, 
the United States and Canada, who organized the so- 
called Stetch, a semi-militarized body on Nazi lines. 
This Sietch is the actual power in the country and 
oppresses the Ruthenians. The extent to which the 
unfortunate people have been intimidated by these 
unwelcome intruders may be seen by the narrative of 
a Times correspondent, who, toall his questions, invariably 
received the same reply : “I do not want to go to Rakow— 
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the concentration camp.” No independent investigator 
is allowed into those camps where Ruthenians are de- 
tained, but accounts of torture and murder find their way 
into the Russian émigré press. Allowing for exaggeration, 
there still must be some foundation for these stories, 
Undoubtedly, military preparations of some kind are 
proceeding in Ruthenia and sundry equivocal personages 
actively engaged in shady intrigues. 

few months ago it looked as if the spring would 
witness a German offensive against the U.S.S.R., screened 
by nationalist risings in Galicia and Bukovina. Now the 
“Ukrainian venture” seems to have been called off, at 
least for the immediate future: the Fuhrer has either 
changed his mind or some unknown factors have inter- 
vened to modify his plans. 

Already as early as 1924-26, when he wrote Mein Kampf, 
Herr Hitler considered Russia and the Border States as 
the only territory suitable for Germany’s expansion in 
Europe. At that time the Slavs were in his opinion an 
inferior race, needing ‘Teutonic overlords to guide them ; 
he said that an understanding with England in 1904 might 
have prevented the world war, but that no understanding 
with Soviet Russia is possible, even if her present Jewish 
rulers were removed. A few years later the Fuhrer’s words 
at the Niirnberg Parteifest of 1936 as to what Germany 
could achieve were she in possession of the mineral wealth 
of the Urals, the timber of Siberia and the cornfields of 
the Ukraine caused general nervousness, as Europe 
thought Germany contemplated an immediate war of 
aggression against the Soviets, though Hitler had at the 
same time emphasized his sympathy for the oppressed 
people of Russia against whom he felt no enmity what- 
ever. There have been speculations as to what would 
happen were the German armies to enter South Russia— 
would they encounter the same hostility as in 1918 or 
would they, , hey be welcomed as liberators? We are 


inclined to think that twenty years of communism with 


all the blessings of the Cheka, enforced collectivization, 
deportations, executions and so forth have changed the 
people’s outlook. Not only in the Ukraine, indeed, 
were the whole of Russia armed to defend Stalin’s 
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paradise from “aggressors’’, the people would probably 
either lay down their arms or, more likely, turn them 
against the hated Kremlin. Stalin’s tyranny may collapse 
as suddenly as did the Imperial Government in the fateful 
days of March 1917. 

Two issues seem clear: the annexation by Germany of 
any territory with a non-German population would con- 
stitute a negation of Nazism’s whole racial theory, but 
she might treat the Ukraine as a colony, a dependent 
state under some shadow ruler; this would assure her 
the necessary raw materials, and in return the people 
would at long last enjoy peace, law and security. The 
other is that Germany knows only too well that it would 
be impossible to conquer the Ukraine alone, leaving the 
rest of Russia to the Comintern : no Great Ukraine could 
ever be secure with a militant communist neighbour 
along its 2000 miles’ border. No vigilance could prevent 
agitators and poisonous Marxist propaganda crossing that 
border and penetrating through the Ukraine into Germany 
proper. History would have to repeat itself: it was not 
the lust of conquest, but an inherent instinct of self- 
preservation which drove Russians from the early Middle 
Ages onward relentlessly eastward, annexing the 
territory whence came the nomad plague, pillaging and 
burning their towns and harvests ; so would the Germans 
imevitably be driven on to annex more and more Russian 
lands, the conquest of Russia ending only on the shores of 
the Pacific. We leave it to the imagination of our 
readers to visualize the Russian continent, its potential 
wealth and man-power exploited by the organizing genius 
of Germany! It has also to be borne in mind that 
Germany’s long association with Russia has given her a 
thorough understanding of the peculiar mentality of her 
people. That the Fuhrer also understands this mentality 
and looks beyond a “Greater Ukraine” is clear by the 
advances he has made to the Orthodox Russian hierarchy, 
his contribution to the building in Berlin of a Russian 
cathedral and the opening of a theological Orthodox 
academy in Germany. These advances were met half- 
way, and the letter of exuberant gratitude written by 


Metropolitan Anastasy to Herr Hitler shows that the 
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Russian bishops are quite prepared to view him in the 
light of a Defender of the Faith. 

Why, then, has the Fuhrer suddenly postponed his 
Eastern plans ? Certainly not because of the pressure on 
the other pole of the Axis—lItaly’s increased demands 
upon France, as General Temperley would have us to 
believe : on the contrary, a simultaneous move on several 
fronts would only facilitate Germany’s task in the East. 
In our opinion Germany must have realized that Poland’s 
opposition to a Ukrainian scheme is uncompromising, 
and unless some understanding with Poland can be reached 
on the matter, any Eastern venture would be fraught with 
too many risks for the Reich. The matter now rests with 
Poland, for practically the only route to South Russia lies 
through Galicia: would Poland allow a free transit of 
German armies in exchange for some compensation, or, 
to put it plainly, would she join the Anti-Comintern 
Pact? Up to the present Poland and Rumania are both 
firm in rejecting such an arrangement; they consider 
themselves buffer-states between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. But were Poland encircled by powers adhering to 
the Pact her resistance might be vanquished, and Poland’s 
co-operation might ring the knell on Communism in Russia. 

What position will Rome take in regard of these “Great 
Ukraine” plans ? Some naive Catholics, in England and 
the U.S.A., have been ill-advised to lend their support to 
the Ukrainian Separatist movement on the ground that 
an independent Ukraine would be easily brought into the 
Catholic fold, the considerable number of Uniats in 
Galicia seeming to justify this optimism. In our humble 
opinion few countries present a less favourable field for 
Catholic activities than Russia in general, and Little 
Russia in particular. The roots of this insuperable anti- 
Catholicism are to be found in their historical experience. 
The Slav peoples have one trait in common ; they are » 
to confuse the two principles, religious and national. 
in Russia Orthodoxy was the hall-mark of Russian 
nationality, so also in Poland was the Universal aspect of 
Catholicism narrowed. Very early South Russia became 
involved in wars of religion and experienced the un- 
attractive aspect of fanatical intolerance. Proud of their 
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Latin culture, Polish magnates showed the people of the 
Ukraine their profound contempt for them and their 
religion, good enough only “for slaves’. As is usual in 
such cases this attitude of alien conquerors only made the 
people cling more desperately to their tenets, even though 
they scarcely knew anything of the doctrine taught by 
their own Church, and intolerance begot a fierce fanaticism. 
This confusion of religion with nationalism was even more 
acute in the Ukraine than is Muscovy, where no such 
excesses as occurred in the south were committed. When 
Isidor of Kiev, on his return from the Council of Florence, 
shocked the Great Prince and clergy of Moscow by openly 
praying for the Pope as Head of the Church as was 
imprisoned, his escape was arranged so as to spare him the 
scandal of a public trial. Not so in the Ukraine, where the 
Catholic clergy, a century later, were massacred in the most 
horrible way. The verdict of the Congregation of Rites 
on the canonization of St. Andrew Bobola, S.J., records 
that “scarcely ever, or perhaps never at all, has a martyr- 
dom of such brutality been brought before it”. And this 
martyrdom of St. Andrew by Zaporozhian Cossacks as late 
as 1657 was not an isolated case. Thesame Paul of Aleppo, 
we have quoted earlier, relates that when Chmelnicky took 
Kiev, a great number of Catholic priests fled there: 
“But Akhmil (Chmelnicky) and his Cossacks reached them 
nevertheless ; and they were bound together by the cords 
of their girdles and thrown into the river Niepros (Dniepr) 
to be drowned after they had been made to suffer the 
direst torments: afterwards their bodies were exposed 
to be devoured by the dogs.”” And between 1648 and 
1655 no less than thirty Dominican houses were destroyed 
and ninety-five friars murdered. 

As yet Rome has not pronounced herself ; however, as 
a result of a tour of inspection of Eastern Galicia (see 
Mr. Gregory Macdonald in the Tablet, 18 February) by 
Mgr. Cortesi, Apostolic Nuncio in Warsaw, the establish- 
ment of Latin - <aet in the Ukrainian towns of Stani- 
slavov, Gorodenka, and perhaps Tarnopol, is foreshadowed. 
In our opinion this is not a reversal of the Vatican’s 
attitude towards the Eastern rites, but rather a condemna- 
tion of political Ukrainianism and a covert warning to 
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over-zealous Catholics to abstain from confusing religion 
with politics. To sum up, this problem of the Russias, 
Great and Little, is as vast as it is intricate, and its 
solution likely to affect the future of Europe. It is 
inevitable that the ‘‘democracies” will have to face and 
solve it in the near, if not the immediate, future. Let us 
hope that this momentous decision will be marked not 
with a spirit of selfish expediency, but with the spirit of 
justice, wise foresight, and with vision. 
G. BENNIGSEN. 


NoTE.—Whilst this article was being set up in print events of 
paramount significance have occurred in central and eastern 
Europe. The “‘autonomous’’ states of Carpatho-Ukraine and 
Czecho-Slovakia have vanished from the map of Europe. Hun- 
gary has annexed the mountainous country which has resumed 
its former name of Ruthenia, under which it had been known 
for centuries. The Ukrainian Premier has fled to Rumania and 
we hear nothing of the “army”’ of the Sietch! This has dealt a 
blow to the hopes of a great and independent Ukraine. But in 
nowise does it signify that Germany has renounced her plans 
for an eastward drive: on the contrary, through the arbitrary 
incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia and the occupation of 
Ruthenia by a friendly Hungary, she has moved considerably 
nearer the boundary of the U.S.S.R. The demands to Rumania 
and Lithuania seem to be intended to bring these two countries 
under the economic, and possibly also, political control of the 
Reich. Poland, encircled by countries adhering to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, will find herself between the devil and the 
deep sea, and will have to make her choice. However reluctant 
she may be to obey orders from Berlin, the other alternative— 
that of being overrun by Voroshilov’s Red hordes—is too horrible 
to leave any doubts upon her ultimate decision. The lesson of 
Spain is one not easily forgotten ! 

Unless Germany were attacked on her western frontiers, we 
see nothing that could prevent her invasion of the U.S.S.R. 
Though Moscow pretends to be unconcerned and prepared for 
any emergency, she is terrified. Hence her feverish efforts to 
compel the Western democracies to pledge themselves to save 
her from Germany, but she plays her game with masterly astute- 
ness, manoeuvring so that it should be these Powers which 
clamour for her assistance. A coalition to save the communist 
regime and a “‘Crusade’”’, wherein His Grace of Canterbury would 
march together with Stalin and Yaroslavsky to salvage liberty 
and religion, is an idea which could only have evolved in the 
crazy age in which we are doomed to live ! GB 


























THE REFUGEE PROBLEM ‘TODAY 


The Refugee Problem. Report of a Survey. By Sir John Hope 
Simpson, K.B.E., C.LE. (Oxford University Press: for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 255. net.) 


= the beginning of recorded history there have 
been refugees, men and women compelled for one 
reason or another to leave their homeland and seek a 
living amongst strangers. And when Europe was still 
identical with the Roman Empire the first Jewish 
emigrants came from the Asiatic mainland, where 
their ancient capital had been destroyed and the people 
slain, taken captive or thrust out of their country. 
Even for them it was not the first time that they had been 
refugees. Centuries before, their fathers had learned 
the meaning of exile and had recorded their sorrows in 
the most beautiful poetry of the Hebrew Bible. There 
was already a tradition amongst the members of this 
race which enabled them to bear exile with fortitude and 
to which they would constantly have recourse during 
centuries to come. The refugee problem affects the 
Jews more than any others even today, but they have 
worked out during many hundreds of years of bitter 
experience the most effective methods of relieving it. 
Europe itself was formed and took the shape which it 
retains to this day through the coming of refugees, for 
the migration of the peoples was itself nothing more than 
a gigantic refugee movement. Goths and Vandals, 
Huns and Magyars came to the West because they were 
driven there by other invaders from further East. When 
they had settled down, become Christian and formed a 
united Europe, the advance of the Turks nearly led to 
a second large refugee wave and did, in fact, drive many 
Greek scholars to the more hospitable West European 
countries to which they brought the ancient learning. 
Meanwhile, the phenomenon of the political refugee 
had appeared, the man who incurred the wrath of 
the tyrant in the city-state and was compelled to flee 
or was exiled by law into the next man’s territory. 
Such was Dante, living away from Florence and not a 
little embittered by his lot, yet to our modern view 
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comparatively at ease and undisturbed by the anxieties 
that are the usual lot of the refugee. 

Political changes created more refugees as the national 
State grew. The French Revolution drove aristocrats 
and their friends into exile, and Liberalism, which was 
its heir, brought down thrones and sent out their occu- 
pants. Where revolution was unsuccessful the revolu- 
tionaries themselves became refugees. Most of them 
—amongst them Bakunin and Lenin—escaped from 
Russia and led an uneasy life going from country to 
country in Europe.. When, finally, the revolutionaries 
were successful in Russia the first wave of the post-War 
refugees was the result. The number of these has been 
variously estimated and cannot be given very exactly 
on account of the inevitable confusion in any large 
refugee movement. It has been claimed that the 
total Russian emigration between 1918 and 1924 amounts 
to nearly three million, but a more likely figure is one and 
a half million. These were mainly members of the 
White armies with a number of political leaders of the 
Czarist régime and lesser officials to whom Bolshevism 
meant the loss of everything. These fled, naturally, 
in the first place, to the neighbouring countries, to 
Poland and Germany on the West, to the Far East 
and to the Balkans. In 1921 there were about a million 
in Europe, nearly half being in Poland. Many must 
have perished in the very act of flight on account of the 
terrible conditions in Russia at the time, and particularly 
in Siberia, across which many went to the Far East. 
Not a few were absorbed in the countries of refuge, but 
many were beyond employment. It is estimated that 
in 1926 there were only 750,000 Russian emigrants left, 
which means that fully half had died or become natural- 
ized in the course of about seven years. Ten years later 
there were 545,000, divided into 130,000 in the Far East, 
and 415,000 in Europe. The problem of the Russian 
emigration has thus partly solved itself, but there remain 
acute difficulties, particularly in the West, on account of in- 


creased unemployment and strong nationalist movements.” 

* Chapter V on Russian Emigration, from which the above information 
is largely drawn, is one of the most interesting sections of Sir John Hope 
Simpson's book. 
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The end of the war with Turkey created refugee 
problems amongst Greeks, Armenians and Assyrians 
who had lived under the Ottoman Empire. It was 
arranged that the Greeks should be repatriated on a basis 
of exchanging them for Moslems in their country, an 
arrangement which was carried out, but not without 
great suffering and a high death-roll amongst those who 
were returned to their own country. About 15,000 
Armenians after considerable delay were settled in 
Erivan and established a Republic which still attracts 
Armenians in other parts of the world. The British 
Government protected the Assyrian minority in Iraq 
when they held the mandate; afterwards some 30,000 
fied under the threat of massacre to Syria and elsewhere, 
leaving about 50,000 in Iraq. 

The establishment of Fascism in Italy brought about 
the first movement of strictly political refugees in the 
post-War period. The number of these is small in 
comparison with the earlier Russian or the later German 
emigration and it is not easy to obtain an exact estimate. 
There are many Italians living abroad who are anti- 
Fascist, but not having engaged in politics are still 
assured of that protection of the State of which the 
refusal is a condition for refugee status. In 1937 there 
were 10,000 such known refugees in France and there are a 
number in other West European countries. The bulk 
of them came out on the advent of the Fascist régime, 
but they are now being joined by a small number of non- 
Aryans who find it difficult to live under the new anti- 
Jewish laws. These have been neither so far-reaching 
nor so consistent as the German, but they render it very 
difficult for the person of Jewish origin to return to Italy 
once he gets abroad and create serious hindrances to the 
economic security of those who stay in the country. 
Unfortunately, because no large problem has been 
created by these Italian refugees, they are nobody’s 
responsibility. The League of Nations has not paid 
special attention to them as it did to the Russian refugees, 
and the voluntary organizations have been established 
only for the purpose of dealing with the much larger 
problem of refugees from Germany. 
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The establishment of a single-party system of govern- 
ment inspired by a professedly intolerant philosophy 
inevitably created a new refugee problem in the Germany 
of 1933. It is a problem which has not lessened, but 
only increased in magnitude with the passage of time, and 
it is the problem which is most urgent today Every 
success of the National Socialist party has led to a large 
emigration, mainly of Jews, but also of non-Aryan 
Christians and of pure Aryans opposed to the new régime 
in the successive confines of the Reich. From the newly 
united Germany of 1933 51,000 Jews and gooo Com- 
munists, Socialists and Centre Party adherents fled, in 
1935 about 2500 fled from the Saar to remain outside 
Germany, the Anschluss of 1938 drove 31,000 to 32,000 
Austrians across the frontier, and the cession of the 
Sudetenland at the end of the same year brought Jews 
and anti-Nazi politicians into the new Czecho-Slovakia 
where, with other refugees from Germany and Austria, 
they have created grave embarrassments for the new 
State which has to march on the lines laid down by its 
powerful neighbour and, in so far as they remain there, 
are in a position of no small danger; already a new 
problem is taking shape, that of the emigration of non- 
Aryan Czechs who may be affected by anti-Semitic 
legislation on the model of the Nuremberg laws. The 
power of the Nazi State, the inclination to imitate 
Germany’s example and the necessity for a speedy 
solution of an aggravated Jewish problem threaten in the 
near future to add to the numbers of refugees from other 
Central European countries. We are already in the pre- 
sence of a movement of peoples which may have the most 
serious consequences in every European country. The ac- 
ceptance of the victims of anti-Semitism is already creating 
more anti-Semitism in the very countries of refuge. 

The situation has been greatly confused because the 
German Government sees the Jew simply from the point 
of view of race and does not consider the religious aspect. 
Inevitably others begin to talk of a persecution of Jews 
or an expulsion of Jewish children, even though large 
numbers of those affected by the “Aryan” legislation 
would never be considered as Jews outside Germany. At 
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the present moment practically all the cases dealt with 
through the various organizations are “non-Aryan”, but 
the very existence of several non-Jewish committees, with 
large working staffs, co-ordinated in the Christian Council, 
roves that pure Jews are far from being the only refugees. 
t must, however, be admitted that the strictly political 
refugees from Germany are now comparatively rare. The 
necessity for visas on the one hand and the reluctance of 
the German authorities to release known enemies of the 
régime on the other make any sort of large migration - 
— and render the escape of individuals very 
difficult. Most of the political refugees escaped from 
Germany in 1933 or from Austria in March, 1938. Since 
Czecho-Slovakia was in both cases the nearest country of 
refuge a large number of them were settled there when 
the September crisis arose. ‘The rapid development of 
this crisis, its dramatic solution and the peculiar position 
of Czecho-Slovakia, divided from the West by the very 
country from which the refugees had fled, made their 
position a most dangerous one. ‘To those already in the 
centre of the country were added large numbers from the 
Sudetenland who feared both the application of the 
Nuremberg laws and reprisals for their earlier political 
activities. Once the final concessions were made, Germany 
was in a position to insist on the early repatriation of those 
who were to be punished or on the emigration of those 
who were regarded as undesirable. As England’s respon- 
sibility was deeply involved, a very creditable effort has 
been made from this country to assist these refugees. A 
large grant has been made to assist them, many have been 
brought over to camps in preparation for emigration to 
the Colonies, and a special Committee for Refugees from 
Czecho-Slovakia has loon set up to administer funds and 
to facilitate the release of those who are in danger.* 
By far the greatest refugee problem today is, however, 
* The events of the middle of March have aggravated enormously the 
refugee problem. All non-Aryan Czechs will now become potential refugees 
(actual if they are already outside the country) and those political refugees 
who were in the country have now been arrested in their thousands by the 
Gestapo and carried off to concentration camps. It must be remembered 
that a considerable number of these are Catholics, and it is not certain at 


the moment of writing (March 22) how many of the 150 known Catholics 
have escaped. 
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that which arises as a result of the racial legislation in 
Germany. National Socialism was professedly a fiercely 
anti-Semitic movement from the beginning and very 
naturally took advantage of its triumph to express its 
views in legislative forms. Since 1933 its attitude has 
stiffened rather than become more mild, and the laws 
already existing have received additions and been extended 
to the newly acquired territories. Jews in National 
Socialist legislation are such not by religion but by race ; 
they are those with four or three Jewish grandparents or, 
under certain conditions, with two. Others with two 
Jewish grandparents are Mischlinge, as also are those with 
one. To enter certain professions it may be necessary to 
investigate beyond the grandparents to prove that one is 
completely Aryan. None of these things are easy to 
establish, nor is it by any means clear how many are of 
Jewish origin and therefore come under the law. In the 
last resort the only test is a religious one. Yet, to take an 
extreme but not impossible case, it would be by no means 
easy to show the Jewish origins of a man whose grand- 
parents were all Jews by race but baptised Christians. 
There were in fact in 1933 500,000 members of the 
Jewish Community to which number must be added 
186,000 in Austria in 1938. Besides these it is estimated 
that there are two to three millions of Christian non- 
Aryans in Greater Germany, all more or less affected by 
the laws.* ‘The lot of many of these is pitiable in the 
extreme—subject to the anti-Jewish laws, unable to enter 
even into the Jewish community life but excluded from 
the German and unassisted either by Jewish or Nazi 
organizations. 

The so-called anti-Jewish legislation therefore affects 
the non-Aryan Christian as it does the strict Jew and, 
though in theory the former is less disturbed according 
as his Jewish origins are more remote, in practice both 
are arbitrarily treated as Jews and submitted to the full 
rigour of the laws. There is little point in recapitulating 
these since they are constantly changing—always for the 
worse—and in view of the openly declared policy of 


* This figure is given by Dorothy Thompson in Refugees, Anarchy 
or Organization, Random House, New York, 1938. 
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extermination. ‘The Jews must leave or die. For no 
reason other than his non-Aryan ancestry, a man may be 
sent to a concentration camp and released only on con- 
dition that he leaves the country within a period of time 
which makes it almost impossible for him to obtain a 
permit to enter another. Such cases are not rare; they 
are being presented every day to the refugee organizations, 
Christian as well as Jewish. There are those who, having 
limited means, cannot make plans to emigrate beyond 
Europe while they are still in use, yet cannot enter 
England or any other European country because it is by 
no means clear that they would be able to avoid becoming 
a permanent burden to the country in which they took 
refuge. And it is one of the greatest tragedies of our 
broken and divided Christendom that we can no longer 
rely upon the promise of a German Government not to 
disturb those who are making an effort to leave the 
country where their presence is found objectionable. 
There are various and, from the nature of the case, not 
wholly compatible estimates of the numbers already 
emigrated and awaiting emigration. Sir John Hope 
Simpson considers that by the end of 1937 150,000 Jews 
and about 4000 non-Jews had left Germany. The 
Anschluss of 1938 led to the departure of 31,000 Jews and 
non-Jews from Austria by November of that year, 
according to an estimate by Lord Samuel. The sudden 
anti-Jewish drive of last November intensified the desire 
to escape from Germany and inevitably led to a certain 
increase in the numbers of the refugees. Figures, how- 
ever, for this last period are not yet available and they 
could not have been much higher than the average for 
similar periods earlier, since eyery country is making it 
difficult for refugees to enter without clear guarantees for 
their support or further emigration. Any mass flight is 
now out of the question. Rather different figures are 
given by German sources. In a statement to the foreign 
Press on February 25 it was announced that 140,000 
Jews left the Reich between 1933 and November 1938 
and that, since then, another 100,000 have left. It is 
probable that these are not all strictly Jews and 100,000 
seems rather a high estimate for the last few months. 
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Nor is it easy to ascertain the numbers of potential 
refugees. A recent visitor to Germany, with every reason 
for being correctly informed about the position, was told 
that there were altogether 600,000 persons affected by 
the Nuremberg laws, of whom 150,000 were between the 
ages of 15 and 45, with dependents to the number of 
250,000, and 200,000 old and infirm. The 150,000 
would be expected to settle abroad within five years and 
later bring out their dependents. The old and infirm would 
be assured satisfactory conditions of life in the country 
of their birth. In view of the facts that recent anti- 
Semitic outbursts have not spared the old any more than 
the young, that no distinction of age is made in the 
economic restrictions imposed upon Jews, that the English 
Government is particularly ready to grant facilities to 
old people to enter this country and that, at best, there is 
little left for those who are deprived of their nearest of kin 
and alone in a country where they are an object of scorn, 
little importance can be attached to this last reservation.* 

Difficult as it is to give the total figures it is still more 
difficult to estimate the numbers of Catholic refugees 
actual or potential. ‘The Catholic Committee, which has 
been in existence now for just over twelve months, has 
had more than 2000 adult cases to consider, of whom 
probably less than 500 have been brought out of Germany. 
At the moment of writing there are 138 children who are 
either in this country or for whom provision has been 
made here.t At a recent conference in Utrecht under 
the auspices of the Catholic Committee for German 
Refugees established there it was reliably reported that 
20,000 non-Aryan Catholics were affected by the Nurem- 
berg laws in the Altreich (the “old Reich”, Germany 
without Austria). Equally trustworthy was the report 
from Austria that about 300,000 were affected by 


* What is to happen when a religious order is no longer allowed to 
maintain a home for the old and infirm? If Nazi organizations take 
over, the Nuremberg laws are applied even here, and already one such 
case has come to the notice of the Catholic Committee of a man who is 
now without shelter in his old age, through the liquidation of the Order's 
establishment. Happily he will be given a new home in this country 
through the kindness of religious. 

+ March 1939. Altogether on the 15 March there were 2972 children 
in this country, of which 2251 were Jewish, 132 Catholic, 271 Protestant, 
and the rest unceratin. 
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the Nuremberg laws in that country, that 70,000 non- 
Aryans had emigrated by the end of 1938, comprising 
55,000 confessional Jews and 15,000 non-Aryan (mainly 
Catholic) Christians, that within 1939 between 40,000 
and 50,000 will be forced to emigrate. The same report 
mentions that 10,000 Catholics are still in concentration 
camps. All that is merely a statement in the barest 

ssible outline of the problem. What is being done to 
solve it ? 

Much depends on an appreciation of the attitude 
of countries outside Germany. Their governments 
might have attempted to bring pressure to bear —_ 
the German Government in order to secure freedom 
and security for these people in their own country. 
That was not done, and it is very questionable whether 
it would have had any good effect, and it would seem, 
great as the provocation was, to be an unwarrantable 
interference with the rights of the sovereign State. But 
since all accepted the fact, even while they deplored it, a 
certain moral obligation of assisting the sufferers arose. 
After taking all precautions not to admit undesirables 
and after safeguarding the common good of its own 
citizens, each State was bound in charity to contribute 
to the relief of this suffering. 

For a long time the Jewish organizations, with their 
long experience and access to wealth abroad, assisted their 
own people everywhere, while certain political and 
scientific groups interested themselves in political 
refugees or distinguished men of learning who had been 
compelled to emigrate. The Society of Friends was 
most helpful to all classes, but was particularly occupied 
with Christian refugees, Aryan or otherwise.* There 
are a number of Protestant organizations, designed to 
assist Protestant non-Aryans or those fleeing from religious 
persecution. A Catholic Committee for Refugees from 
Germany was set up by His Eminence, Cardinal Hinsley, 
in London in March 1938, the actual office work being 
excellently accomplished by the Catholic Council for 


* A tribute must here be paid to the sympathetic interest the Friends 
have shown towards Catholic cases and to their readiness to give material 
help to Catholic refugees long before the Baldwin Fund rendered the 
financial problem easier. 
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International Relations until October; by that time 
the work had become large enough to require a special 
office with a full-time staff. Since then it has been 
necessary to move into entirely new premises, and double 
the working staff, and it seems likely that still more 
assistance will be needed in the future. The committee, 
too, has a national character and is recognized both 
inside and outside the Church as the proper body to 
deal with Catholic refugees. Abroad, too, Catholic 
Committees have been set up, in Utrecht, Brussels, 
Paris, Zagreb, Ziirich, for this special purpose. That in 
Utrecht has shown itself particularly capable and re- 
flected in its kindly interest the spirit of the country, 
which has been particularly generous in receiving 
refugees.* 

All this organization costs money, mere postages amount 
to a considerable sum, and the problem is aggravated 
by the fact that the refugees can take practically nothing 
with them and leave their country, in effect, paupers. 
Under these circumstances and in view of the enormous 
increase in numbers even Jewish wealth could not keep 
pace with the demand. The Christian organizations 
were in an even worse plight. ‘This was the occasion for 
the appeal of Lord Baldwin, made on 8 December, 1938. 
His speech, moderate and dignified, gave expression to 
the solidarity of human feeling about this great need. 
The Fund which was then opened, sponsored by The 
Times, was intended to be used for the assistance of all 
refugees from Germany, without distinction of creed. 
The general appeal was supported by special appeals 
from the various organizations and arose out of a united 
effort of the Christian groups represented in the Christian 
Council and of the Council for German Jewry. The 
Christian Council is a striking example of the unity of 
outlook between Catholics and Protestants on this 
matter and the co-operation of these with the Jews at 
once signifies and strengthens the solidarity of the 
human race in doing good. 

The monies thus raised and to be raised are being spent 


* ‘‘The Catholic Committee at Utrecht has more than local significance.’ 
Hope Simpson, p. 189, 
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on bringing refugees out of a country where they can no 
longer live, maintaining them for a period or retraining 
them in a transitory asylum such as England offers and 
in re-emigrating them to countries where they can 
begin a new life. Naturally, this financial assistance 
is granted only where the refugee or his friends cannot 
provide it themselves. The Baldwin Fund itself cannot, 
of course, completely provide for all the needs of the 
refugees, but it is valuable in so far as the various organiza- 
tions are freed from immediate financial anxiety and are 
able to concentrate on plans for the relief, training and 
emigration of these exiles. These plans must be so 
worked out as to safeguard the interests of the nation 
which offers hospitality and in a way that eliminates 
undesirables. Up to the time of the Austrian break-up 
it was comparatively easy for anyone to come out of 
Germany and land in another country, whether he was a 
bona fide refugee or not, but since then the panic flight of 
large numbers into neighbouring countries, and the 
difficulty of providing shelter for them, has led to stricter 
regulations about immigration. France, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium suffered the most in view of their 
close proximity to Germany, and they are all now 
making it very difficult to enter without first-rate 
guarantees and next to impossible to stay permanently. 
France in particular has been traditionally generous 
in receiving refugees and has provided a transitory 
asylum for many thousands from Germany. It was 
estimated that at the end of 1937 there were ten to 
fifteen thousand actually in the country and about 
three thousand came from Austria in 1938. Now, how- 
ever, in view of the overwhelming numbers of the 
refugees and increased economic and labour problems, 
even France is much less ready to accept new refugees 
and is re-emigrating as many as possible. 

The English situation is rather different. As Sir John 
Hope Simpson remarks, the English authorities are in a 
far better position than those of other countries to 
control immigration ; it is often more easy to cross the 
mountains than the sea. Moreover, Germans have 
been required to obtain a visa before coming to this 
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country for over twelve months now and this is usually 
given only on the recommendation of a responsible 
committee in the case of a refugee who cannot return to 
Germany. The procedure in this country is com- 
paratively simple. One of the organizations recognized 
by the Government and responsible to the Co-ordinating 
Committee for Refugees must be satisfied that the 
applicant for assistance is a genuine refugee, either 
compelled to leave Germany for racial or political 
reasons or actually outside Germany and unable to 
return for the same reasons. Satisfaction on these 
questions is obtained where possible from investigators 
on the spot or from corresponding organizations in 
Germany. Catholic Committees everywhere, for in- 
stance, have received instructions from Rome to work 
through the St. Raphaels-V erein of Hamburg, an organiza- 
tion which formerly concerned itself with emigration of 
Catholics in a general way. ‘There are also some prospects 
of setting up an organization in Germany, staffed 
by British nationals, to scrutinize the suitability of 
applicants for admission to the United Kingdom. Once 
it is decided through these means that the case is satis- 
factory then an attempt is made to assist the sufferers 
to settle elsewhere. If it can be shown that they will 
neither compete with British labour nor become a 
burden to the British community, the appropriate 
committee will apply to the Home Office, giving full 
details, for a visa. 

Except for nursing and domestic service, there is 
scarcely any possibility of obtaining a permit to remain in 
this country. Outside these occupations there is con- 
siderable competition for employment and the cases 
where a livelihood is guaranteed apart from remunerative 
employment are rare indeed. Naturally, if a refugee 
has certain qualities which make him alone suitable for a 
certain post and if the employer proves that an English- 
man would not be able to do the work, a permit may be 
given. ‘The same applies where the refugee has resources 
enabling him to provide employment. Practically every 
other case, including children, is considered only as a 
transient problem for this country. Those who came 
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here when conditions were less strict are now being 
reminded that they must emigrate further at the earliest 
opportunity, and those who are not yet here are expected 
to have plans fairly well matured for emigration before 
they come to this country. They may be allowed to 
come without absolutely fixed plans if a committee is 
prepared to support them for the time being and to 
secure further emigration. 

Thence arises the question as to prospects for refugees 
to emigrate beyond Europe and to the colonies. In 
general it may be said that it is again only possible to 
make plans for individual cases and that mass emigration 
is largely excluded on account of conditions in the 
countries to which emigration has been most frequent in 
the past. ‘Though the U.S.A. is revising its immigration 
policy it still is not possible to go to that country without 
sworn affidavits of relatives guaranteeing the support 
of the refugee. ‘This, of course, is the procedure adopted 
before admitting any alien to enter the U.S.A. with a 
view to permanent residence and, in fact, no distinction 
is made between aliens in general and refugees. The 
latter, however, may begin to receive more favourable 
treatment in a very short time. The United States 
have their own problems, which are liable to be rendered 
more difficult by an increased immigration of non-Aryan 
refugees. In particular unemployment may be aggra- 
vated and anti-Semitism made more intense. In South 
America there is considerable prospect for young people 
to work in agriculture, but the conditions of admission 
vary in different States and even at different times. 
Brazil, for instance, has recently been particularly ready 
to accept Catholic refugees, but at the time of writing 
the position has again become uncertain. The climate 
there is unsuitable for many Europeans, particularly the 
older people, and one reason why the Government has 
been ready to accept the victims of persecution has been 
to counteract the Nazi influences there—the very reason 
which may restrain refugees from coming. Without 
considerable funds it is not easy to go to the British 
Dominions. Canada is an excellent country, for instance, 
for those who have enough funds to set up a farm and 
Vol. 204 S 
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begin an agricultural life. Australia requires a guarantee 
that the immigrant will not be a burden to the com- 
munity over a period of years, usually in the form of a 
large sum of money. Certain facilities have recently 
been granted. Subject always to the principle of 
individual selection, Australia has offered to take 15,000 
refugees in three years, and to make examination of 
immigrants easier a special office has been set up at 
Australia House in London for this purpose. Catholic 
cases are considered and their immigration facilitated by 
a Catholic Migrants Welfare Committee set up by the 
Archbishop of Sydney. 

It will be appreciated that all this effort, gigantic 
though it is, only touches on the fringe of the whole 
problem. It is always a question of assisting individuals 
although the fate of hundreds of thousands is in question. 
Of any greater effort, even with the best will in the world 
and resources more ample than the Baldwin Fund, the 
voluntary organizations are simply incapable. Yet it 
cannot be asserted tout court that it is a problem for 
governments to solve. Even if they provided the 
money there might be an even louder outcry about 
spending public funds on refugees than there is about 
private charity. For certain governments it is also 
impossible to adopt a more generous attitude in accepting 
refugees. They cannot allow them to be absorbed— 
as many of them would inevitably be absorbed—in the 
large urban population and to swell the ranks of the 
proletariat. Certain governments might grant facilities 
for land settlement on a more generous scale and make 
financial grants in the form of a loan for this purpose. 
Something of this kind must be organized and in good 
time, lest the refugee problem solve itself by the death 
of those whom we are trying to save. 

The inter-governmental committee, which met at 
Evian in July 1938 and again in London in February of 
this year, was established in order to find a more general 
solution of the whole problem. The members are, 
however, handicapped by the attitude of the German 
Government which persistently offers the alternative 
of sending out the refugees as paupers or increasing her 
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export trade at the expense of the countries assisting 
them. Recent talks in Berlin which seemed to offer a 
promise of a more reasonable agreement have not had 
any noticeable effect, and one of the most active parti- 
cipators has resigned from his position as director of the 
inter-governmental committee. Ultimately, however, 
the problem must be solvea by governmental action. 
It is too vast for private organizations, too vast even for a 
single government. It is urgent, too, terribly urgent, 
for victims are dying while others are debating as to their 
fate. Let the last word be with the author of this most 
valuable survey: ““The refugee problem, both in its 
present and in its potential form, is a world responsibility 
demanding international action by governments. It is, 
however, too urgent both in its existing form, and still 
more in its potentialities, to allow postponement of 
action until solutions are found of the general economic 
and political malaise of which the existence of refugees 
is a symptom.””* 
Epwarp QUINN. 


* Op. cit, p. 521. 











WAR: WHAT /S THE PROBLEM FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL ? 


E tee problem of war can never be far from our minds 
in these days of continual threat of war; and its 
moral aspect is constantly debated in the correspondence 
columns of the Catholic press, That is as it should be. 
Tension is the pre-condition of vital progress; theo- 
logical disagreement generates dogma, because it is only 
through the dialectic of inquiry and discussion that 
truth emerges. But in this case there is cause for 
uneasiness ; because the problem is a particularly pressing 
one, and because far too often the essential point of the 
problem is missed by those who engage in the discussion. 
On an issue such as this, in which the deepest loyalties 
of the individual are involved, we cannot allow the 
lack of sympathy which was manifested during the 
September crisis; that should be self-evident. But 
it will be a tragedy if the lack of understanding of the 
point at issue, which was also manifested during the 
crisis, is allowed to continue. ‘That is why a statement, 
not of the conclusion of one side or the other, but of 
the real problem which faces us, seems to be called for. 

To ask “Are there not still things worth fighting for ?” 
is to pose a pseudo-problem. ‘To ask “Is war today any 
more beastly than it has always been ?” is to pose a 
pseudo-problem. “Does not the Church hold that war 
may be justified ?”; “Are not all the evils which war 
involves less grave than the moral evil of permitting 
injustice ?”; “Isn’t it better to go down fighting rather 
than preserve our civilization at the expense of our 
honour ?”—all these are, at this stage, pseudo-problems. 
There is only one practical problem for the individual 
today. 

Catholic theology has traditionally taught that war 
may be a right, and even a duty. It has also laid down 
certain conditions which must be fulfilled in order that 
the war may be justified. We shall not have a clear idea 
of Catholic teaching unless we start from both these 
considerations. If we concentrate exclusively on the 
conditions of the just war we may tend to forget the 
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principles of international justice. If we concentrate 
on the broader principles of international justice we may 
forget the narrower issues which war involves. We are 
bound to oppose injustice ; but we are bound to oppose 
it justly. In its treatment of the problem of war, 
theology distinguishes two different, but equally im- 
portant, questions. ‘There is the question of initiating 
war; there is the question of waging the war once 
initiated. When can a war be justly initiated? The 
conditions are well-known: a proper authority, a just 
cause, a right intention, namely, that good be promoted 
and evil avoided. It is commonly accepted that war 
must be the very last resort, that discussion, arbitration, 
must have first been tried. ‘Today, moreover, it may be 
said to be commonly accepted by theologians that only 
defensive war can be justified ; this was the conclusion 
reached by the International Congress of Theologians 
at Fribourg, and their conclusion was in line with that 
of Cardinals Faulhaber and Verdier and other leading 
churchmen. And it is important to notice that in 
formulating this conclusion they were not departing 
from traditional teaching. Onthecontrary. As Cardinal 
Faulhaber has pointed out, “Catholic theology will 
remain true to its principles, but with regard to the prob- 
lem of war it will take account of the new facts.”” ‘The 
conclusion is necessitated by the application of the old 
principles to the new facts. Some of those facts— 
those concerned with means—must be considered later ; 
for the moment, we may notice the fact that a modern 
large-scale war involves damage to the whole world, 
non-combatant nations included, and is likely to end in 
the disruption of European civilization as we know it, 
and in ‘“‘anarchy and revolution” in Earl Baldwin’s 
famous phrase. In other words, an offensive war can 
hardly be initiated that “good be promoted and evil 
avoided”, But whatever we may think of the possibility 
of a just offensive war today, it is not for us in this 
country the real problem, for it is not in an offensive war 
that we are likely to be involved. Let us accept, then, at 
least as a working hypothesis the conclusion of the 
Fribourg Congress, that a defensive war may be justified 
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in face of unprovoked aggression, and we may add that 
participation in the defence by the allies of the invaded 
country is equally permissible. That answers only one 
of the two questions; we have now to turn to the 
second: Under what conditions may a war, justly 
initiated, be justly waged ? 

Here we have first to remind ourselves of the 
traditional Catholic teaching with regard to the morality 
of ends and means in general. The end can never 
justify the means. St. Thomas, treating of the morality 
of human action, states the principle: bonum ex integra 
causa, malum ex quocunque defectu: am action is good 
only if each element in it is good, it is bad if any one 
of those elements is bad. What are those elements? He 
distinguishes the character of the action in itself, the 
motive of the individual in doing the action, and the 
circumstances which attend it—time, place, manner, the 
means employed, the quality of the person acting, the 
quality or quantity of the material of the action. Thus 
an action which is in itself right, and done from a good 
motive, will, nevertheless, be a wrong action if wrong 
means are employed. To play a banjo in order to revive 
the spirits of a depressed child is, one may suppose, 
a good action, but if it be done in the bedroom of a 
person suffering from a nervous breakdown it is likely to 
become a bad action. The old theologians would have 
said that the uz was ill-advised. In the same way, if in 
order to play the banjo to amuse the child I steal the 
banjo, the action is bad because the means are bad. The 
quibus auxtilits was ill-advised. 

A war, then, which has a perfectly just cause may none 
the less be an unjust war if the means employed are unjust. 
That is why the theology of war has gone in such detail 
into the question of means; and why discussion of the 
moral permissibility of war so often misses the point, 
since it confines itself to the question of a just cause and a 
right intention. 

Let us take two criteria from the mass of doctrine 
concerning the just means of war. It has traditionally 
been held that for the waging of a war to be just, (#) it 
must avoid the killing directa intentione of the civil 
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population ; and (zz) the fighting must be conducted with 
charity. Against those two conditions let us set two 
facts, which are generally admitted. War today includes 
the killing directa intentione of civil populations; it is 
conducted on a basis of hate-propaganda. It is pre- 
sumably fair to say that these two facts are beyond 
question. We have only to reflect that towards the 
end of the last war our leaders were discussing plans 
for destroying the morale of the enemy population by 
air raids, and to consider for a moment the A.R.P. 
precautions that are going on in Europe, to convince 
ourselves of the first. With regard to the second, we 
are not likely, in a future war, to fall behind the achieve- 
ments of the last; on the contrary, the disgust for 
modern war methods on the part of the ordinary people 
is such that only an intensive campaign of propaganda 
could keep a war going. 

Here, then, we approach the real problem. We are 
forbidden, as Catholics, to take part in the directa inten- 
tione killing of civilians; we are forbidden to hate our 
neighbour, no matter what his nationality or the sins of 
his political leaders. The question for us, then, is 
simply this: Can we take part in war today without 


(a) actually committing these sins ; 

(b) co-operating in their commission ; 

(c) giving justifiable scandal by appearing to acquiesce 
in them ? 


That is the question we have to answer. And if only 
we can keep discussion to that, and avoid the irrelevancies 
which are a commonplace in the ordinary Catholic news- 
paper controversy, we shall have achieved something. 
It is quite possible, of course, that we shall find ourselves 
faced with the prospect of a war in which even the 
Justice of the cause will be debatable, but if recent 
experience is any guide, that is less likely. What is 
more likely is that, if we find ourselves faced with a 
prospect of war in which the cause is justified, there will 

recriminations against those who find themselves 
unable to participate because of the means involved, 
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and the recriminations will represent them as refusing to 
defend a just cause. ‘That is a scandal, and that is why it 
is so important to be clear about the twofold character 
of the problem of war. In former days it was left to 
the theologians to debate the moral perplexities of the 
time, and while they differed acrimoniously about the 
conclusions, they were at least acquainted with each 
other’s premisses and principles. ‘Today the discussion 
is likely to be continued in the correspondence pages of 
the Press, and to be conducted largely by non-theologians ; 
is it too much to hope that before they thus embark on 
one of the most difficult and tragic problems of our time 
they should acquaint themselves with the premisses 
and principles—and avoid irrelevant recriminations ? 
Let us be clear about our terms. What is meant by 
co-operation? ‘Theologians distinguish two kinds of 
co-operation: formal and material. If I help the pilot 
of an aeroplane im order that he may massacre the civil 
population, that is formal co-operation. I share in his 
sinassuch. If I help him under the justifiable impression 
that his objective is a lawful one, that is merely material 
co-operation: I share in the physical event, not in the 
sin as such. Now between these two extremes there 
are endless possible cases about which it is very difficult 
indeed to judge. Formal co-operation in another’s 
sin is always sinful, that is clear. But what of material 
co-operation in which there is knowledge of the sin, 
but not consent to it? We have to consider the ex- 
tension of co-operation. Captain Philip Mumford 
has asked: “Where is the difference between burning 
babies yourself and assisting or encouraging the pilot of an 
aeroplane to do it, or a prime minister to order it ?” 
We have to consider to what extent an integral part of 
a deliberate policy must be considered essential to 
it and so determinant of its morality as a whole: to 
organize relief for destitute children is an excellent 
thing, but if the organization finds one of its chief 
financial supports in a system of fraudulent share-pushing 
it becomes a bad thing. We have to consider that the 
morality of an action is affected by an objectively bad 
circumstance if the agent is conscious of it, whether he 
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wills it or no: to commit a sin of injustice knowing 
that it will cause scandal is to commit a sin of scandal 
also, whether one wills to give scandal or no. It will 
be seen, therefore, that to ask to what extent, if at all, 
the individual may take part in a war today without 
becoming involved in one of the three evils noted above, 
commission, co-operation, scandal, involves discussion 
of three other questions : 


(a) how far evil means are certain to be used ; 
(b) how far they are essential to a future war ; 
(c) how far a future war can be regarded as “divisible’’. 


The first of these questions has been answered. ‘The 
second and third questions represent the main task of the 
theologian today in dealing with the problem of the 
individual and modern war. 

If we take the question of the direct killing of civil 
populations, there is an obvious distinction to be made. 
Incidental excesses on the part of subordinates is one 
thing, policy on the part of the leaders quite another. 
A war can hardly be condemned en bloc because now and 
again this or that airman indulges in the massacring of 
civilians ; though it is true that if this incidental activity 
on the part of subordinates assumed grave proportions 
it would be justifiable to regard it as at least having come 
to be sponsored by the leaders, and therefore as forming 
part of their policy. But the real question is this: 
when, as is likely, the bombing of civil populations 
forms part of the general war plan of a nation can parti- 
cipation in the war waged by that nation be said to be 
justified ? The answer must depend on whether we 
think war can be regarded as divisible or no—i.e. whether, 
if evil means are employed in one department, we may 
licitly take part in the activities of other departments, 
whether, if belonging to the air force involves the use 
of evil means, we may, nevertheless, join the infantry. 
Now prima facie this would certainly seem to be the 
case. I can say “I regard the bombing of civil populations 
as evil, and I will not take part in it, but in the infantry 
I shall not be asked to take part in it, so I will join the 
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infantry.’ But the issue is not so simple, as the above 
quotation from Captain Mumford shows. Again, can 
we apply the same line of reasoning to the question of 
hate-propaganda ? In that respect the war, at least from 
the point of view of the government, is more obviously 
not divisible, hate-propaganda does not invite the army 
to hate but the navy to love. Can we then say, “But 
hate is in the mind, I can refuse to hate, refuse to be 
influenced by the propaganda, and so licitly fight ?” 
Whichever way we answer that question, it brings us to 
perhaps the most difficult question of all, the question 
of scandal. The issue is clear: we know from the last 
war the scandal that was given by the indulgence on the 
part of Catholics, clergy and others, in what was at least 
tantamount to hate-propaganda; people outside the 
Church, disgusted by the spectacle of what they excusably 
regarded as a flagrant contradiction between the teaching 
of Christ and the behaviour of Christians, between 
Christian theory and practice, were led in some cases to 
a repudiation of Christianity, in others perhaps to active 
condemnation of the Church, in all cases to further 
estrangement from it. Scandal means the causing of 
spiritual loss to another by one’s own actions. So to act, 
therefore, that people will be led away from Christianity 
instead of towards it—and with excuse—is to give scandal. 
Now we are faced today with a very widespread horror of 
the war methods which we have been considering ; and 
very grave scandal is caused if it is thought that Christians 
are either acquiescent in them or actively participate in 
them. Can we then so participate in war as to avoid the 
danger of being thought to acquiesce or actively take part 
in such evils as the bombing of civil populations or the 
fomenting of hatred ? 

One thing seems to be certain. It would be at any rate 
much easier if Catholics—better of course, if all Christians 
—could organize themselves into a unanimous body 
which could voice its views as a body. It might then be 
possible to repudiate, corporately, both the use of such 
evil material means as the bombing of civil populations, 
and of such evil moral means as the fomenting of hatred, 
and then to take part, again as a body, in fighting from 
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which these evils should have been removed. ‘There 
would still be much to discuss; but at least the issue 
would be more clear-cut. As it is, we are dealing «vith 
probabilities ; and the probability is that in any future 
crisis the individual will find himself obliged to act as an 
individual, and so to decide for himself what as an 
individual he may licitly do. And he is bound to re- 
member that, although he has to decide and to act as an 
individual, still he is not merely an individual: he has 
a responsibility toward the Church, for his conduct will 
be taken as the conduct of a Christian, and any judgement 
passed on his conduct will be passed also on the Church. 
If, then, he finds himself in the position of being con- 
vinced that the cause of his country is a just one, but that 
the war which his country is about to wage will include 
the use of means which he knows to be wrong, it is on the 
double issue of the divisibility of war in itself, and of the 
probability of giving legitimate scandal, that he must 
make up his mind. 

That, surely, is the real problem, as opposed to the 
many pseudo-problems ; at it is a real dilemma, from 
which there is no easy or obvious issue. Because we believe 
that there is such a thing, whether we like it or not, as 
international society ; that there are certain principles of 
justice which bind the component parts of that inter- 
national society, and that the component parts have the 
duty of seeing that those principles are put into practice ; 
because also we believe that material advantage is not the 
final criterion of action, but on the contrary that material 
advantage must be governed by moral principles, that 
expediency is no criterion if it comes in conflict with 
absolutes ; because we believe all this, we believe also that 
there can be occasions when war is a right, and even a 
duty. We cannot lightly, therefore, refuse to play our part 
in a war the object of which is precisely to uphold and 
defend the absolute principles of justice against the use of 
force for the sake of material advantage or expediency. 
We cannot hold that because war is a nasty business we 
had better let international justice look after itself. We 
can never refuse to admit the justifiability of war in such 
acase as that. But—and this is the point which 1s so often 
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missed, to the stultifying of all argument—we are bound 
as individuals to consider that what we are concerned with 
is not the kind of war which we might wage if left to our- 
selves; not the kind of war which would be waged if 
Catholic principles were scrupulously followed out ; but 
that particular kind of war which others will arrange for 
us, and that particular kind only. That is the main 
practical reason why there is a dilemma. We are 
faced, in such a hypothesis as the above, with two 
alternatives : an unjust peace (if the nation does not go 
to war when it is bound so to do—e.g. when an ally, 
victim of unjust aggression, calls for aid to defend its 
life), or on the other hand, an unjust war (if the nation 
goes to war and employs means which are immoral). Jf 
it is found to be true that war is in fact indivisible in the 
sense defined above; or if for any other reason, such as 
the inescapable giving of justifiable scandal, participation 
in it is found to be immoral, then we are bound to search 
for other ways of fulfilling our obligation to resist in- 
justice ; thatisclear. Our first business then is to answer 
that one question, the permissibility of participation. 

It is not the purpose of this article to offer an answer 
to the question. One has been concerned simply to make 
the question itself as clear as may be. It is absolutely 
necessary that we should, as a body, be clear about the 
problem of means, in this context as in every other, and 
in this context more urgently perhaps than in any other. 
It is so easy to be influenced by the pagan morality of 
expediency which surrounds us; and if we allow ourselves 
to be so influenced, if we allow ourselves to think that 
provided a cause is good, any means which will attain it 
are good also, then we are involving the Church, in the 
eyes of others, in our own betrayal of Christian principles. 
The end does not justify the means ; and if contemporary 
history means anything, it surely means that we are called 
to examine our consciences very thoroughly with regard 
to precisely this point, and to refuse any longer to take 
our cue, where the employment of means is concerned, 
from those who are not concerned with the realization of, 
and obedience to, the principles of Christianity. We are 
surely wrong if we expect the Pope to give us a cut-and- 
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dried decision, or wait until he does so rather than make 
up our own minds: precisely because the question is so 
complex, because it depends, once outside the realm of 

rinciple, on contingencies which cannot with certainty 
be foreseen and which necessarily differ from nation to 
nation and from age to age, while the Pope, speaking for 
and to the whole Church is bound to be concerned only 
with the general moral law and not with particular 
political events, it devolves ultimately on the nationals of 
each country to decide for themselves, in the light of 
what they know of their country’s policy and circum- 
stances on the one hand, and in the light of the general 
and unchanging principles of Catholic thought on the 
other. 

There are many factors to be considered in regard to 
modern war in general which have not been considered 
here, though they cannot be set aside if Christian prin- 
ciples are to be properly applied to the world in which we 
live. They have not been considered here, because we 
in this country can surely feel that where the justice of a 
cause is in question there is at least a reasonable chance of 
our either finding ourselves in agreement or else at least 
understanding clearly our differences. The question of 
the morality of means is at once the question with which 
we are most likely to be faced, and the question about 
which we are most likely to disagree amongst ourselves, 
and the question about which there is likely to be least 
understanding of one another’s positions. It is on that, 
then, that we ought surely to concentrate our attention, 
and our efforts to reach some sort of adequate solution. 
Is it too much to hope that, when we have made up our 
minds as far as we are able, by a really deep and com- 
prehensive grasp of the question in all its complexity, we 
may be in a position to treat those who differ from us, 
not with recrimination and suspicion, but with sympathy, 
understanding, and respect ? 


GeraLp Vann, O.P. 








THE BOURNE CASE: 
AN INCIDENT IN POST-CHRISTIAN EUROPE 


. case and the verdict given in it last summer 
stirred many people deeply, though in opposite ways. 
Some were alarmed and others were pleased, but no 
one had any real reason for surprise. ‘The trial and its 
attendant circumstances were merely symptomatic of a 
state of things which every reasonably well-informed 
person knew to exist. This state of affairs must indeed 
be a matter of deep concern to us, but it is now so pre- 
valent and deep-seated that it should not cause surprise. 
I will give a summary of the facts which I have already 
printed elsewhere : 


In April, 1938, a girl of fourteen was the victim of a criminal 
assault, as a result of which she became pregnant. ‘Towards the 
end of May a certain Dr. Joan Malleson got in touch with 
Mr. Bourne and asked him to curette the girl. Mr. Bourne said 
he would be “delighted” to do so, and the consent of the father 
was obtained after Mr. Bourne had given a pledge of secrecy. 
The operation was performed on 14 June. The rape had not 
then been established in court. Mr. Bourne was duly sum- 
moned and appeared at the Old Bailey on 18 July to answer a 
charge of “‘unlawfully using an instrument with intent to procure 
a miscarriage”. He pleaded “Not Guilty” on the ground that 
recognized legal opinion sanctioned abortion to save the mother’s 
life, that medically it was impossible to make a distinction between 
danger to life and danger of serious impairment of health, and 
that he had acted in the interests of the mother’s mental health. 
The judge held that if the Crown failed to establish that Mr. 
Bourne did not act in good faith “for the purpose of preserving the 
life of the girl’”—the jury being asked to take a “reasonable” 
view of the phrase “preservation of life’—then he must be 
acquitted. The jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty and 
Mr. Bourne was discharged.* 


The interest of the Bourne case stands, in my mind, 
in that it provided and provides a focal point for con- 
sideration of the state of the English law on abortion 
and of public and professional sentiment on the same 

* The Catholic Doctor (Burns Oates and Washbourne), 2nd. edn., pp. 


171-72. 
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subject. The general English law on homicide and 
mayhem considers every attack upon human life or 
bodily integrity as a crime or, at least, a misdemeanour. 
Many will be surprised at these words of Blackstone: 
“A tilt or tournament, the martial diversion of our 
ancestors, was, however, an unlawful act; and so are 
boxing and sword-playing, the succeeding amusement 
of their posterity: and therefore it a knight in the 
former case, or a gladiator in the latter, be killed, such 
killing is felony or manslaughter.”* Thus surgical 
operations are only excused from mayhem if they are 
performed for the preservation of health. There is a 
desire to bring abortion into the same category as other 
operations and to regard it merely as an operation 
performed on the mother. But both English law and 
common sense place it in a class by itself because the 
crucial consideration is the slaughter of the unborn child. 
If we consider only the fundamental principles and 
clear pronouncements of English law it is abundantly 
clear that that law is in complete agreement with the 
Catholic position that abortion is never permissible. 
“Life is the immediate gift of God, a right inherent 
by nature in every individual; and it begins in con- 
templation of law as soon as an infant is able to stir 
in the mother’s womb.”t To kill an unborn child 
“though not murder was by the antient law homicide 
or manslaughter. But the modern law doth not look 
upon this offence in quite so atrocious a light, but merely 
as a heinous misdemesnor’”’.[ ‘There are cases in which 
by English law life may be taken away. “But the law 
must require it, otherwise it is not justifiable.”§ There 
is no enactment which requires abortion and we can, 
therefore, conclude that English law in its fundamental 


* Commentaries on the Laws of England, ed. Coleridge, 1825, Bk. IV, 
pp. 182-83. 

+t Commentaries on the Laws of England, ed. Coleridge, 1825, Bk. I, p. 129. 
In our present consideration we shall not distinguish between the “‘quick- 
ened’”’ infant who ‘‘is able to stir in the mother’s womb” and the infant 
before the ‘‘quickening’”’ since those who defend abortion do not differ- 
entiate. 

t Ibid. 

§ Ibid., Bk. IV, p. 178. There is an error of pagination and the next 
page is also numbered 178. The word ‘“‘require’’ is italicized in the 
Original. 
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principles and explicit enactments regards abortion as 
never permissible. Unfortunately the matter does not 
end there. 

Until 43, Geo. III, abortion was an offence only under 
the common law, but it was then forbidden by statute. 
Since then there have been a number of laws passed 
forbidding abortion and safeguarding the unborn infant. 
The Offences against the Person Act of 1861 introduced 
specific mention of poison, “‘any poison or other noxious 
thing”. The Infant Life Preservation Act of 1929 
guards the life of the infant as it is being born.* So 
much for explicit statute law. There has grown up, 
however, a practice of permitting therapeutic abortion 
which we can regard as common law in our day. How 
widespread craniotomy (which, in principle, is the same 
as abortion) was nearly a hundred years ago, with the 
connivance of the law, appears in the Dustin Review 
of 1858, pp. 54-106, in an article “Child-Murder— 
Obstetric Morality’, which reviews, among other works, 
Obstetric Morality by Fleetwood Churchill, M.D., T.C.D., 
M.R.I.A. There has been a certain evolution—what its 
supporters would call progress—in this practice of 
therapeutic abortion and the law’s permission of it. 
I think we may safely say that sixty years ago no surgeon 
would have induced abortion unless the mother’s life 
was definitely in danger. But since then things have 
proceeded apace. In 1936 a Committee of the British 
Medical Association presented its Report on Medical 
Aspects of Abortion.t Section IV of this Report 
formulates “in a more or less comprehensive manner 
under the various systems the medical indications for 
the artificial termination of pregnancy”, adding the 
proviso that “in the present state of medical opinion, 
the statement must be regarded as tentative”. The 


* In describing the felony of child destruction this Act says that no one 
shall be found guilty “‘unless it is proved that the act which caused the 
death of the child was not done in good faith for the purpose only of 
preserving the life of the mother’’. This is the first reference in English 
law that a child may lawfully be killed even to save the life of the mother. 
But there is no suggestion that there can be an obligation of killing the 
child. 

t The Report is printed in the British Medical Journal, April 25, 1936, 
pp. 230-38. Mr. Bourne was a member of the committee. 
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statement is on the whole calmly professional and 
level-headed, once the underlying thests 1s taken for granted. 
It is with this underlying thesis that we are concerned. 
It is that abortion should be induced and is legally 
permissible when the health of the mother (not only the 
preservation of her life) demands it. This is certainly 
the law in practice now and there is no possibility of a 
doctor being convicted for having procured an abortion 
to prevent serious impairment of the mother’s health. 
Indeed, to terminate pregnancy only as a therapeutic 
measure against serious bodily disease, present or immi- 
nent, or the more serious mental disorders is now the 
conservative position in medicine. 

An important point and, indeed, the point which 
at present sums up the whole matter is that in terminating 
an abortion no doctor is in danger of criminal prosecution 
provided he can show to the satisfaction of the authorities 
that his action eliminated or prevented some seriously 
morbid condition of the mother. In determining 
whether the necessary conditions are verified in any 
particular case the presumption of the law is always 
in favour of the doctor: it is presumed (1) that the 
doctor has acted on medical grounds and (2) that those 
medical grounds are sufficient. ‘The law and its execu- 
tive, the police, accept the practice of medical men as 
being the law. In other words practice has made the 
law. The presumption that the doctor has acted on 
medical grounds gives way before evidence to the 
contrary. ‘There may be direct evidence that a doctor 
has, without sufficient medical reason, terminated 
pregnancies simply because they were unwanted. But 
there are indirect indications such as—a doctor being 
occupied almost exclusively in abortion, the charging of 
high fees, false diagnosis as an excuse for abortion, pre- 
cautions to ensure absolute secrecy, failure to obtain 
a second opinion. On the other hand, if no fee or a 
very inconsiderable fee is charged, if an expert second 
opinion is sought, if the operation is performed in a 
public hospital or other institution of good standing, 
these are indications which strengthen the presumption 
in the doctor’s favour that he acted on medical grounds. 
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There are, however, social “‘reformers”, some of whom 
are medical men, who wish to extend the grounds for 
“therapeutic” abortion or, let us say simply, for abortion. 
Nor can there be much doubt that there are practitioners 
who are willing to induce abortion for eugenic, social, 
economic and humanitarian considerations, and who, if 
brought to book, will justify their action on medical 
grounds. These are the “‘progressives”’. 

Remaining within the sphere of medicine, however, 
we have to consider mental morbidity as well as bodily 
disease. If one accepts (which we do not) the contention 
that abortion is permissible in order to avert or to cure a 
serious morbid condition, it is manifestly illogical to say 
that it is permissible only in the case of bodily disorder 
and not in that of mentalailment. For mental morbidity 
is as much a disease as is bodily illness. However, in 
dealing with mental distress, chiefly the neuroses, judge- 
ment is necessarily difficult, debatable, and often highly 
subjective, in aetiology, diagnosis, and prognosis when 
the abnormality is present. ‘The consideration of a 
possible future neurosis is still more difficult, and generally 
it is never considered that abortion itself may give 
rise to a serious neurosis. While, therefore, in the 
supposition of abortion being permissible to prevent 
or cure some disease, it is illogical not to include mental 
injury, it must, nevertheless, be realized that this latter 
is much more difficult to assess in all its aspects and still 
more difficult to predict. Partly, it would seem, on 
account of this difficulty which carries with it an im- 
munity from fear of effective contradiction, psychological 
pronouncements, judgements and predictions are made 
(by all and sundry and not merely by psychologists) with 
a facility and assurance that are going far to discredit 
psychotherapy even among those who fully realize 
the necessity for this branch of medicine and wish to 
see it established on a sound, objective, scientific basis. 
Incidentally, we may remark in passing that, in the case 
under consideration, Mr. Bourne, an obstetrician and 
gynaecologist, took upon himself the role of psychologist, 
for he took no second opinion and avowed that he 
operated in the interests of the mother’s mental health. 
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Summing up, therefore, on this point of mental 
illness, present or predicted, as a legal reason for the 
procurement of abortion, I think the following conclusions 
are justified: (z) that the reason will sometimes be 
objectively sufficient from the point of view of English 
legal practice; (72) that the reason will often be subjectively 
sufficient in the mind of the doctor or surgeon, even when 
quite without foundation in fact ; (zzz) that the doctor’s 
judgement will be accepted by the court unless it is clear 
that he did not operate for medical reasons and that 
his medical defence is a pretence; (iv) that, except in 
the impossible hypothesis of having a jury of competent, 
conscientious, and bona fide medical psychologists, 
everything will depend upon the forensic art of counsel 
and upon the expert psychological opinion called in 
evidence. In the light of these conclusions, which I 
think are fully warranted, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why Mr. Bourne was acquitted: more especially 
as the Prosecution, in pursuing its unwanted task, put 
forward the plea, totally untenable in the light of 
medico-legal practice of today, that procurement is 
only legal in order to save the mother’s life. 

Yet, while I believe the legal position to be as I have 
outlined it, the medical profession was not wholly 
confident of the outcome and there can be no doubt that 
a doctor or surgeon of less eminence than Mr. Bourne 
might have stood in some danger with a prosecutor 
intent upon securing a conviction. Expert psychological 
opinion of quite a different tone might well have been 
called and the ground of prosecution would probably 
have been that the mental health of the mother did not 
call for the operation. But in the actual trial the 
atmosphere was quite different. The British Medical 
Fournal said (30 July, 1938, p. 226): ““The accused was 
treated throughout with ote si and respect, his 
motives were regarded with what must have been almost 
unanimous approval. It was less a criminal trial than a 
co-operative effort by judge, jury, counsel, and witnesses 
to create law out of strong but ill-defined feeling.” 

The legal consequences of the verdict are not such a 
complete triumph for the “progressives” as some are 
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inclined to think. Future trials are not bound by this 
decision or by Mr. Justice Macnaghten’s views on the 
law, though no doubt they will be influenced by them. 
A “triumph” could only have been secured by a favour- 
able verdict of the Court of Criminal Appeal. Nor was 
battle with the law joined as Mr. Bourne’s intention 
had seemed to be earlier in the proceedings. He simply 
contended that what he had done was legal. Altogether 
a rather feeble finish to a much-heralded combat. 

The trial itself and the evidence contained little 
ofinterest. Dr. Joan Malleson, who with Mr. Bourne isa 
member of the medico-legal council of the Abortion Law 
Reform Association, made the most of her chance to 
publish the aims and methods of that association. But 
one gathers that Mr. Bourne’s counsel was not too 
happy about her outpourings. “Mr. Bourne was not 
responsible for the views of Dr. Malleson.”’ 

We may also note two anti-Catholic incidents in 
the trial. At the commencement Mr. Oliver “asked 
that any member of the jury who might consider on 
religious grounds that there were no circumstances in 
which a pregnancy ought to be terminated should 
withdraw. ‘The Attorney-General, Sir Donald Somer- 
vell, K.C., associated himself with the request, and 
Mr. Justice Macnaghten warned the jury that if any of 
them by reason of any preconceived view felt in a 
difficulty about giving a verdict according to law and 
evidence, it was desirable in the interests of justice 
that he or she should retire from the trial”.* The 
second is an obiter dictum contained in the Judge’s 
summing-up. “There are others who, for what are said 
to be religious reasons, object to the operation being 
performed at all in any circumstances. . . . A person 
who holds such an opinion ought not to be a doctor— 
practising, anyhow, in that branch of medicine. Indeed, 
in a case where the life of a woman could be saved by 
performing the operation, if a doctor refused to perform 
it on the ground of some religious opinion and the woman 
died, he would be in grave peril if he were brought 
before this court on a charge of manslaughter by neg- 


* British Medical Journal, July 23, 1938, p. 199, 
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ligence.”* This pronouncement of the Judge implies 
that in law there is sometimes an obligation of killing 
an unborn child. This is not so. Neither of these 
incidents can cause real surprise in the present state 
of things. ‘Together with the assertion of Dr. Malleson, 
read in court, that the surgeon who admitted the girl 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital must be a Catholic because 
he declared himself against procurement, they were 
simply part of the “co-operative effort by judge, jury, 
counsel, and witnesses to create law”. There is no 
need to dwell further on these points. 

It is not surprising that, since the trial, Mr. Bourne 
should be rather in demand as a speaker on the subject 


of abortion and legal reform in its regard. On 2 Decem- 


ber, 1938, at the De Vere Hotel, he was one of the 
speakers at a Dinner Discussion on [llegal Operations.t 
Although he said that “the was really so tired of references 
to the case in which he had been recently concerned that 
he hoped to be excused if he made no allusion to it’, 
the other speakers did not allow him to forget it. Mr. 
E. D. Wetton, Barrister-at-Law, congratulated Mr. 
Bourne. vit was very expensive to give one’s name to a 
leading case.” But not really, as Mr. Bourne’s defence 
was se eube by the London and Counties Medical 
Protection Society. Mr. Geoffrey Raphael, Barrister- 
at-Law, “quarrelled with Mr. Bourne because his 
action had only served to emphasize the difference that 
existed between the law and the practice of medicine. 
It had done nothing to reconcile those views. So far 
from it being true that the law had been changed by the 
Bourne judgement, the law had not been changed at all. 
Mr. Bourne was in respect of this case beating against an 
open door .. . But the argument which availed Mr. 
Bourne at the Central Criminal Court might be advanced 
by professional abortionists and do incalculable harm.” 
Dr. W. J. O’Donovan gave a clear, convincing, and 
dignified statement of the Catholic case. 

We are, however, much more interested in Mr. 
Bourne’s review of the question of abortion, particularly 


* British Medical Journal, July 23, 1938, p. 204. 
t A full account of the discussion is given in the West London Medical 
Journal of January 1939, Vol. XLIV, n. 1, pp. 6-24. 
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his outline of the history of abortion legislation. He 
seems to applaud its widespread practice in ancient Rome. 
This is very peculiar since the widespread abortion 
of Roman pre-Christian times was not therapeutic 
abortion, the only species of abortion which Mr. Bourne, 
presumably, approves of. I do not wish to do Mr. 
Bourne an injustice, but there appears to be no other 
explanation of his strictures on the rigour introduced by 
Christian legislators. Yet his reading of Roman law is 
incorrect. “No reference to any contravening law was 
made until Cicero advocated punishment of the abortion- 
ist by very heavy penalties.” I fear Mr. Bourne has 
taken his information at second hand and neglected the 
sources. The famous passage of Cicero, to which Mr. 
Bourne presumably refers, is preserved in the Pandectae 
of Justinian; the passage is not a mere advocacy of 
punishment, but records punishment having been 
inflicted. Here is the passage as given by Tryphoninus 
and embodied in the Pandectae : 


Cicero 1m Oratione Pro Cluentio Avito scripsit, Milestam 
quamdam mulierem, cum esset in Asia, quod ab heredibus accepta 
pecunia partum sibt medicamentis ipsa abegisset, ret captitalis esse 
damnatam.* 


A certain Milesia in Asia [i.e. the Roman province of that 
name] was found guilty of a capital offence in that, for money 
received from the persons next in the line of inheritance, she had 
procured her own abortion by means of drugs. 


The same authority, Claudius Tryphoninus, goes on to 
add (ibid.) that “Our Most Excellent Emperors decreed 
temporary exile for a woman who, after divorce and being 
pregnant, did violence to herself so that she might not 
bear a child to the husband who was now hostile to her.” 
I will give only one more full quotation from a pre- 
Christian Roman jurist. It is from Bk. V of the Sen- 
tentiae receptae of Julius Paulus who was a contemporary 
of Claudius Tryphoninus or some few years younger. 

* Pand. Justin., Lib. XLVIII, tit. xix de panis, xxxix. Edit. van 
Leeuwen, Amstelodami and Lugd. Batav., 1663. The Tryphoninus re- 


ferred to was a legal authority of about a.D. 200. The above quotation 
embodied in the Pandectae is from his Disputationes, lib. X. 
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He says : 


Qut abortionts, aut amatorium poculum dant, etst dolo non factant : 
tamen, quia mali exempli res est, humiliores in metallum, honestiores 
in insulam,* amissa parte bonorum religantur: quod si eo mulier 
aut homo perierit, summo supplicio adficiuntur.t 

If any shall administer an abortifacient or a love-potion, even 
without guilty intent ; nevertheless, because it is an evil example, 
they shall, if of baser estate, be banished to the mines and, if of 
higher estate, to the island*: but should a woman or a man die 


thereby, they shall undergo the supreme penalty. 


Similar juridical pronouncements{ based on imperial 
rescripts and other authorities of the past, are to be 
found in the famous jurists of the late second and early 
third century. But it was long after the time even of 
these jurists that Christian ideas had any influence on 
Roman law, though Roman law even before Cicero 
evidently regarded abortion as a crime to be visited with 
varying punishments according to its varying attendant 
circumstances of persons and consequences. 

If Mr. Bourne’s perspective of Roman law is faulty, his 
conception of the Christian view of abortion is no less so. 
To take it per partes. “The early Christians were a 
small collection of despised and down-trodden people 
living amidst the luxurious civilization of Rome.” 
Roman power was at that time co-terminous with 
European, western-Asiatic, and African civilization. 
Christians were scattered all over the Roman Empire and 
it was a considerable time before there was any general 
persecution of Christians assuch. They went about their 
business like everyone else. If they led more austere 
lives than others it was because they regarded luxury 
as morally enervating and often immoral and because, 
as they were usually of the humbler classes, even moderate 
luxury was generally impossible from an economic 
standpoint. “Looking at it broadly, one could conceive 
how the early Christian fathers would tell their following 
that if they were having a bad time now they would have a 
better time hereafter.” But this is putting the cart 


* Probably Sardinia. 

t Pand. Justin., Lib. XLVIII, tit. xix de penis, xxxviii, §5. 

¢t E.g. Domitius Ulpianus, lib. XX XIII ad Edictum, quoted in Pand. 
Justin. Lib. XLVIII, tit. viii de Sicariis et Veneficiis, viii. 
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before the horse. If, and in so far as, Christians were 
“despised and down-trodden”’ as such and “were having 
a bad time”—a worse time than others—it was because 
they were ordering their lives aright in order to “have a 
better time hereafter”. ‘The belief in the “better time 
hereafter” did not grow out of their ‘‘having a bad time 
now’. The “better time hereafter’ was an integral 
part of the reason for being a Christian at all. If there 
is no “‘better time hereafter’’, no final sanction for good 
or evil, there is no reason for not joining up with abortion, 
murder, adultery, robbery, and all the rest of the band. 
But the best is yet to come. 

“Much emphasis was naturally placed on that moiety 
of man called the soul, which was capable of living 
after death. Thus the reality of the soul and of the 
future life became so intense to the early Christians that 
they were quite willing to depart this life in order to 
partake of the joys of the other. In these circumstances 
it was natural that not only infanticide, which was very 
prevalent at that time, but also foeticide should become 
a major crime, because 1t was killing that part of man which 
was to be endued with a capacity for eternal enjoyment and 
unexampled happiness and bliss.’* It would seem to 
follow from this reasoning of Mr. Bourne’s that, if there 
is no future life, infanticide and feeticide scarcely matter. 
But it is the last part of this quotation that is tragically 
amusing. Killing a human being, whether it be adult, 
infant, or foetus, means separating soul from body. 
There can be no question of “killing [i.e., presumably, 
destroying] that part of man, etc.” ‘The soul cannot be 
destroyed and Christians never thought that it could. 
If Christians were “quite willing to depart this life in 
order to partake of the joys of the other’’, they should, 
by Mr. Bourne’s reasoning, have welcomed murder, 
infanticide, and feeticide.t Going on to “the grossly 
illegal practice of abortion for commercial gain”, Mr. 
Bourne says, “No one would have a shred of sympathy 


* All italics mine. 

+ I do not discuss the possible argument that Christians condemned 
foeticide because the foetus is deprived of life before being baptized, because 
Mr. Bourne does not putthat forward. It would be false to say that this 
was the main reason but the question does not arise in the present dis- 
cussion. 
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for the abortionist in those circumstances, though it was 
another matter for the unfortunate victim.” Who is 
the victim? Not the mother (even if she dies) since 
volenti non fit injuria. ‘The foetus, then. But the foetus 
is equally a victim in therapeutic abortion. 

Mr. Bourne “concluded by saying that he had no 
patience with canon law applied to civil life”. Does Mr. 
Bourne really know anything about canon law either in 
its present state or in the past ? Does he know anything 
about natural law? ‘The Romans, as we have seen, 
definitely regarded abortion as wrong. They were not 
influenced by canon law. It would be more accurate 
to say that canon law was influenced by Roman law. 
The truth is that man’s intelligence, his rational nature, 
tells him that direct abortion is wrong. Various kinds 
of positive law, divine and human, re-echo this command 
of the natural law. The issue cannot be evaded by 
references to “ecclesiastical prejudice” and “‘canon law’’. 
The dictates of reason are binding on everyone and this 
natural law cannot be circumvented by saying that we are 
“not all Christians in this country’’.* 

We have seen that Mr. Bourne’s reconstruction of 
Christian reasoning about abortion is absurd. What was 
the real reason for its condemnation in Christian tradition 
and legislation from the beginning? Simply that 
abortion is a form of homicide. A very early Christian 
document, the Didaché or “Teaching of the Apostles’, 
is quite explicit. I quote from Lightfoot’s translation : 


Thou shalt not murder a child by abortion nor kill them when 
born. . . . This is the way of life. 

But the way of death is this. First of all, it is evil and full 
of a curse; murders, adulteries, . . . murderers of children. .. . 
May ye be delivered, my children, from all these things. 


* All quotations of Mr. Bourne’s words are taken from the account of his 
address in the West London Medical Journal, referred to supra, p. 13, 
footnote. He delivered the same address with some additions at a meeting 
of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society on 8 February: see British Medical 
Journal, Feb. 25, 1939, p. 408. 

t The Apostolic Fathers, London, 1893, pp. 230-31. The Greek text 
precedes the translation. The date of composition of the Didaché is 
much disputed. Some place it as early as a.p. 62. It certainly appeared 
before the year 100. In all probability part of it is taken from an earlier 
document of Jewish authorship. It contains a summary of the moral 
teaching of the Church. 
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The prohibition of abortion is repeated in the Epistle 
of Barnabas in practically the same words.* 

In a.p. 197 we find Tertullian putting the Christian 
teaching on abortion in his own concise and forceful way : 


Nobis vero, homicidio semel interdicto, etiam conceptum utero, 
dum adhuc sanguis in hominem delibatur, dissolvere non licet. 
Homicidit festinatio est prohibere nasci; nec refert natam quis 
eripiat animam, an nascentem disturbet. 


But to us, homicide once forbidden, it is also forbidden to 
break up the foetus, while blood is still in the process of being 
infused into man. To forbid birth is a hastening of homicide ; 
it makes no difference whether one snatches away life after birth 
or interferes with it in birth. 


Further quotations from early Christian writers would 
merely repeat and elaborate what is said in the passages 
quoted. 

Before concluding I wish to point out and to prove by 
quotation the direction in which the “reformers”? wish 
to widen the grounds of interference. The British 
Medical Association Committee on Medical Aspects of 
Abortion, to which reference has already been made, 
declares that ‘‘whilst under existing conditions reasons 
based on eugenic considerations are generally regarded 
by medical men as falling outside the scope of thera- 
peutic abortion, the committee believes that there are 
certain cases of this class which constitute justifiable 
indications, It is of the opinion that therapeutic abortion 
[italics mine] should be considered when, in the light of 
modern medical knowledge, there is reasonable certainty 
that serious disease will be transmitted to the child’’.] 
A delightful passage showing us what Dr. Joan Malleson 
meant when she said in the letter, which was produced in 
evidence, “Many people hold the view that the best way 


* Ibid, p. 286. Written probably about the same time as the Didaché. 
Some authorities put it a good deal later and deny that Barnabas could 
have been the author in any case. I am quite unconvinced by the argu- 
ments that assign a later date to the Epistle and deny the authorship of 
Barnabas. 

t Apologeticus, cap. ix. Like most of Tertullian’s writing, this passage, 
though perfectly clear, is difficult to translate. The full force of the 
original cannot be brought out in the translation. 

¢ British Medical Journal, April 25, 1936, p. 235. 
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of correcting the present abortion laws is to let the 
medical profession gradually extend the grounds for 
therapeutic abortion in suitable cases, until the laws 
become obsolete, so far as practice goes.”* ‘The word 
“therapeutic” ceases to have any meaning and the 
Committee says in effect: ““The child should be killed 
if you believe it is going to inherit serious disease of body 
or mind.” ‘This goes considerably beyond the law as 
expounded by Mr. Bourne’s counsel at the trial.t 
Another pointer is given us by Dr. Joan Malleson in 
her evidence. “Many doctors thought that miscarriage 
should be permissible upon what might be called ‘humani- 
tarian’ grounds alone, but not many used that term 
actually for procuring an abortion . . . She had heard 
of doctors who had taken pity on a woman who had 
been raped.’ 

The sterilizationist holds that “it would be desirable 
to legalize or to establish facilities for voluntary termina- 
tion of pregnancy in such cases as would also be regarded 
as appropriate for sterilization’.§ Pregnancy resulting 
from rape below the age of consent is regarded by the 
“progressives” as a sufficient ground for abortion though 
they are hard put to it to find a medical reason. They 
try to make out a psychological case as in the Bourne 
trial. 

The Bourne case is merely a symptom of the down- 
ward trend of our civilization, away from Christian 
standards. It would have been more clearly so if Mr. 
Bourne (or someone else) had joined issue more openly 
with the law and had said, ““What I have done is not 
within the letter of the law, but I claim that the law is 
what medical men say it should be.” In any case, it is 
time we realized that the conduct of life in Europe, 
whether expressed in law or in practice, is no longer 


* British Medical Journal, July 23, 1938, p. 199. 

+t This opinion of the B.M.A. Committee is of a piece with the desire 
of defenders of Euthanasia to murder mongolian and other idiots. Cp. 
what I have said in The Catholic Doctor, ch. X. 

t British Medical Journal, ibid, pp. 199-200. Mr. Bourne seems not to 
believe that an adult woman can be raped: see West London Medical 
Journal, January 1939, p. 24. 

§ See The Catholic Doctor, ch. X. The above quotation is from the dis- 
cussion reported in the West London Medical Journal, January, 1939, 
pp. 20-21. 
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based upon Christian principles ; and the abandonment 
of Christian principles has meant the discarding of 
rational ethics. In this matter of abortion, once we have 
sacrificed the principle that the unborn child has an 
inalienable right to life we are lost in a hopeless morass 
of sentiment and expediency. ‘The dechristianization 
of Europe, which began with the jettisoning of authority 
at the Reformation, has proceeded apace and seems to be 
approaching its climax. Only God knows whether 
Europe can be saved. 
AutpHonsus Bonnar, O.F.M. 











WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


HE news of the death of William Butler Yeats in the 

South of France came with something of the shock of 
irony. His burial at Nice had in it, to a first superficial 
impression, an element of the inappropriate, of poetic 
injustice. ‘The obvious sequel to his life and work was 
absent. We could no longer play with fancies which saw 
the close of his life, “old and gray and full of sleep”, 
coming, of an evening, somewhere in Sligo, a quiet and 
gentle end on native soil under the natural anesthesia of 
dreams. We were wrong; not only actually and his- 
torically wrong, but symbolically wrong with perceptions 
blunted and no real understanding of the fitness of things 
as designed by the angels. Our degenerate sense of 
humour could not reach to the Mediterranean whence, 
after all, Yeats had derived his ultimate culture if that 
abused word can include, within its narrow confines, 
inspiration, learning, tradition, genius, background and 
what the French succinctly term esprit—the classic 
untranslatable word. 

The popular impression of Yeats’ work as an essential 
product of what is loosely called the “‘Celtic T’wilight”’ 
contains no more than a bare and fleeting semblance of the 
truth. The truth itself is much wider and deeper, for 
Yeats owed no more to Irish mythology than he did to the 
Greek, Roman and Oriental, or, for that matter, to the 
long tradition of English literature. His work, indeed, for 
all its local and national fancy dress, bore the unmis- 
takable stamp of universality and, at its best, of the cosmic. 
He could say with Fergus in his poem “Fergus and the 
The Druid” : 


. . . [ have grown nothing, being all 
And the whole world bows down my heart. 


Nevertheless Ireland had mothered him. In her and 
through her, he sang. For her he borrowed Greek, Latin 
and English and to her service dedicated them. From her 
soil he gathered his strength and on it built his palace of 
dreams. 

Unfortunately his great love for Ireland persuaded him 
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to walk in dangerous ways. His work was an attempt to 
achieve the impossible, a synthesis of the Christian and 
the pagan. Impossible simultaneously to woo the angels 
and have “dalliance with a demon thing”. He tried, with 
all his poet’s imperial outlook, to wring from provincialism 
a “largeness”’ which is either false or not there at all. The 
gloom and restriction of a primitive pagan world cannot 
be validly sublimated nor can they find any home in an 
authentically Christian environment. Only the senti- 
mentality of Pantheism could have induced Yeats to 
write: “Christianity and the old nature faith have lain 
down side by side in the cottages, and I would proclaim 
that peace as loudly as I can among the kingdoms of 
poetry.” The pity of it all that a major poet—for he 
was a major poet—should sc fail to perceive that the 
lingering superstitions of the remote hillsides are less than 
the dust before the wind of the Faith. Worse that he 
should exalt them and give them a significance alien from 
everything that is not of the truth. Such statements on 
his part have lent colour to the Celtic Twilight theory. 
That kindliness and a wide charity animated him in his 
vain attempts to synthesize two different and opposing 
Irelands there can be no doubt, and our attitude towards 
his memory should not be less generous. Ever on the 
defensive to protect all that he conceived to be funda- 
mentally Irish, his spirit drove him, at times, to the 
imprudence of gallantry towards elementals and little 
tinselled demons, so long as they talked with the brogue 
and had about them the smell of peat. Such a man 
inspires love. 

It is in his early work, which includes his best-known 
lyrics, that Yeats, as a poet, was most convincing. In 
recent years he seemed to alter his natural technique and 
the hard simplicity which characterized the poems of his 
youth began to collapse. The exciting quality of the 
gong was too frequently replaced by the pulpiness of the 
drumstick. Something of the sullen anger and social bias 
of the modernist school of younger poets had crept into 
his work usurping the fine passion and disciplined freedom 
of the early poems, and with it had come the marks of a 
faltering hand and the voice of uncertainty. But in the 
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case of Yeats the weakening of his technical powers was 
more deceptive than in that of other poets. He preserved, 
despite all and to the very end, what in any other would 
have been recognized as an extraordinary virility of 
expression. It is only by careful comparison with his 
early work that we can discern a certain loss of breath in 
poems that otherwise displayed the finish and remarkable 
chiselling which were always so characteristic. There was 
a dimming of images and a muffling of sounds, but the 
images and the sounds were still there, and if they had 
lost something of their pristine originality and freshness 
they still reflected and echoed the undying genius of their 
creator, the authentic voice of a poet of the first rank. 
That he himself was not unaware of what was happening 
is made clear in one of his most recent poems which, for 
its beauty and defiance alone, is worth quotation. It is 
called “‘An Acre of Grass’’. 


Picture and book remain 
An acre of green grass 

For air and exercise, 

Now strength of body goes ; 
Midnight, an old house 


Where nothing stirs but a mouse. 


My Temptation is quiet. 
Here at life’s end, 

Neither loose imagination 
Nor the will of the mind 
Consuming its rag and bone, 
Can make the truth known. 


Grant me an old man’s frenzy, 
Myself I must remake 

Till I am Timon and Lear 

Or that William Blake 

Who beat upon the wall 

Till Truth obeyed his call ; 


A mind Michael Angelo knew 
That can pierce the clouds 

Or inspired by frenzy 

Shake the dead in their shrouds, 
Forgotten else by mankind ; 
And old man’s eagle mind ! 
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From such lines emerges the almost incredible secret of 
Yeats’ latter years. The pretty sophistication and even 
the amusing cynicism which properly belongs to a certain 
phase of youth had passed him by until he had reached 
an age when most men are either completely disillusioned 
or mellowed to a wisdom that laughs at cynicism, and a 
depth of experience that scorns sophistication. He had 
not reached a second childhood but a second young 
manhood utterly alien, in many ways, from his first. In 
his twenties he had loved and sung and called the brave 
battle-cries of the boy who stands in the heather, turning 
his face to the wind and the sea. In his sixties he had 
walked with urbanized young men who curse and rant 
to release their fog-bound energies. Never a man with 
an acute sense of humour, he had no weapon with which 
to cope with a world gradually increasing in materialism, 
stamping alike on things Christian and Demonic. He 
saw, perhaps, the hopelessness of his attempted synthesis 
and his magic world of fairies and elementals dwindling 
to a theatrical fantasy. He clung to the fantasy, loving 
even the shadows of former dreams which had been, so 
he believed, inevitably pregnant with reality. Black magic 
had merged into white and the result was grey, the grey 
of old age. But be it said at once, or misunderstanding 
will arise, the wizard had not become charlatan nor the 
adept an initiate. What had happened in the closing 
years was that cold skill had replaced the warm wizardry 
which had woven the magic tapestry of “The Countess 
Cathleen”, “The Wanderings of Usheen’’ and exquisite 
lyrics like “Down by the Sally Gardens’ and “The Rose 


of Peace’. ... 


If Michael, leader of God’s host 

When Heaven and Hell are met, 

Looked down on you from Heaven’s door-post 
He would his deeds forget. 


Brooding no more upon God’s wars 
In his Divine homestead, 
He would go weave out of the stars 


A chaplet for your head, 
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And all folk seeing him bow down, 

And white stars tell your praise, 

Would come at last to God’s great town, 
Led on by gentle ways ; 


And God would bid his warfare cease 
Saying all things were well ; 

And softly make a rosy peace, 

A peace of Heaven with Hell. 


Thus wrote the younger Yeats with a perfection of 
rhythm and a simplicity of wording that came not from 
a chilly intellectual precision or deliberate seeking after 
monosyllabic beauty such as characterized, for instance, the 
work of A. E. Housman but from the natural speaking 
voice of the wizard of poetry. Seldom did any suggestion 
of affectation mar his work. Once only, to my knowledge, 
was that Yeatsian preciousness, of which so many critics 
complained, obviously artificial. I refer to the rather 
unfortunate “quaintness” of “Nine bean rows” which 
robs the famous “‘Lake Isle of Innisfree” of its essential 
charm. 

Some few weeks ago the B.B.C. broadcast a record of 
“The Lake Isle”’ spoken by Yeats himself. Evidently the 
record had only recently been made, for the voice of Yeats, 
as thousands then heard it, was that of an old and very 
tired man; a tremulous, rather pathetic intonation 
stumbling through firmly accented lines which had been 
written when the poet was twenty-three, all the eager 
longing of youth clearly stamped on each syllable of the 
haunting lines. To listen to that rendering of it was a 
poignant and painful experience. Would that I had never 
heard it, for it seemed to illuminate, with a feverish 
twilight, the whole landscape of Yeats’ later years, ex- 
plaining and clarifying too much. On no other occasion 
had I ever heard him recite poetry, but those who had tell 
me that, although his theories on the subject of verse- 
speaking were particularly sound and penetrating, he was 
never personally successful in carrying those theories into 
practice. Contrary to all his own conceptions he would 
overload his periods with emotionalism and thicken his 
lines with a suggestion of melodrama. But his considered 
Vol. 204 U 
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views on elocution were emphatic. Verse-speaking, he. 
said, should be related to ordinary speech, full value to 
be given to every word and a pause at the end of each 
line whether punctuation demanded it or not. The word 
is not merely the unit of a poem, but the weapon with 
which a poet fights and the instrument on which he plays ; 
it should therefore be clearly and unmistakably spoken, 
neither over-emphasized nor slurred. Like most poets, 
Yeats had little or no ear for music in the musician’s sense. 
He was too keenly attuned to the rhythm of verse and to 
word values which, contrary, perhaps, to popular ideas, are 
utterly different from the measures and sounds understood 
by the musical composer. The work of the sculptor is 
more closely related to that of the poet. Nevertheless, 
Yeats would encourage the singing of his own lyrics in 
the proper tradition of song unaccompanied by instru- 
mental music. Poetry is for the human voice, not to be 
tortured into settings for violins or drowned in noises of 
the piano. He was right, for a poem can be disguised by 
alien rhythms or even lost in airs foreign to its nature. 
It can become indigestible. 

Perhaps I may here be forgiven if I break into a personal 
and rather sentimental reminiscence because it provided 
an illustration of Yeats’ and all sensible men’s contention 
that the lyric—the poet’s lyric, not the lyric of the music- 
hall versifier—should be served by no music other than 
the human voice, and it had to do with one of Yeats’ own 
poems. When I was an undergraduate at Oxford I 
pursued, for a time, a mild romance with a lady there, a 
graduate of Somerville, a budding novelist of the pastoral 
school who has since become well-known. But of her 
potential fame I sensed and would have cared nothing. 
Her beauty alone interested me and particularly the 
beauty of her voice. She had one favourite song which 
she frequently sang to a violin accompaniment: it was 
Yeats’ “Down by the Sally Gardens”. On one occasion 
the sound of the violin—well as it was played—infuriated 
me and I begged that the song should stop. A little 
startled, the lady agreed and I told her that she should 
sing it again, but only when, where and how I chose. 
The “when” was to be that afternoon, the “where” in 
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-the open on Boar’s Hill and the “how” unaccompanied. 


She forgave my boorish, absurd anger; gave in to my 
request, which had amounted to an impertinent command, 

and, silently, we went out to Boar’s Hill. There she sang 
like a wild bird and for the first time I knew what a lyric 
should be. I knew the magic simplicity of Yeats’ work 
and recognized exactly what he had dreamed and in- 
tended when he had written “Down by the Sally Gardens”’, 

and it was remarkable that the whole foolish, sentimental 
incident mysteriously lay, and was reflected in, the poem 
itself, although at the time we were both unconscious 
of it. 


Down by the Sally Gardens my love and I did meet ; 

She passed the Sally Gardens on little snow-white feet. 
She bid me take love easy, as the leaves grow on the tree ; 
But I, being young and foolish, with her would not agree. 


In a field by the river my love and I did stand, 

And on my leaning shoulder she laid her snow-white hand. 
She bid me take love easy, as the grass grows on the weirs ; 
But I was young and foolish, and now am full of tears. 


which is not, of course, a great poem but, of its kind, 
perfect and with that strange perfection which was 
almost personal to Yeats. Like Keats, he was a great poet 
who seldom wrote a poem that was significant in the sense 
that it moved men to a realization of themselves and to 
a sudden recognition of the substance of the world in 
which they moved and had their being. The. quality of 
the magic was not of that Olympian kind. No Shake- 
speare, no Goethe, he was no revealer of man to man, no 
interpreter of the order and environment of his time, for 
which reason he can never stand among the giants of his 
art, nor, as a mystic, can he claim companionship with the 
outstanding mystics of his age, with Gerard Hopkins, 
Francis Thompson or T. S. Eliot. Unburdened by any 
profound artistic concern with that part of man which 
impinged objectively on his day-to-day human vision, he 
felt free to pursue fancies which were not more and not 
less than esoteric. He saw man, or so it seems, as a tire- 
some shadow of what he conceived to be his essential 
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being. His philosophy fostered an impatience with his own 
conception of the normal. Herein lay the weakness of 
his whole mental attitude, engendering false mysticism and 
that tragic lack of humour which fails to perceive the 
magic in ordinary things. A bowler hat may be horrid 
but, unlike Gilbert Chesterton, for example, Yeats could 
not see its faery qualities and, what is more, had not the 
spiritual rage which could either sublimate or con- 
vincingly condemn it. Like most Pantheists or, for that 
matter, any type of heretic, he appreciated nothing of 
man’s inescapable unity. Separating body from mind and 
both from soul he created, within his own imagination, a 
fantastic creature which in its misfortunes could clamour 
for the succour of angels but no less for that of fairies and 
elementals. Had he been able to see man as he is he 
would never have encouraged himself or others towards 
the impossible Christian-Pagan synthesis to which I have 
already referred. As it was he wandered, in bewildered 
fashion, through his own dream world which he falsely 
imagined to be more exciting than the world of reality. 

Like Pilate he asked the meaning of truth but, unlike 
Pilate, his question was not addressed to the source of 
truth. He roared his plaint to the winds and the winds 
blew it away, returning nothing but a vague, perhaps 
mocking, echo of his own words : 


The woods of Arcady are dead, 

And over is their antique joy ; 

Of old the world on dreaming fed ; 
Gray truth is now her painted toy ; 
Yet still she turns her restless head : 
But O, sick children of the world, 

Of all the many changling things 

In dreary dancing past us whirled, 

To the cracked tune that Chronos sings, 
Words alone are certain good. 


Such words, lovely and exquisitely fashioned, are a cry 
of despair, the cry of a man caught in the difficult net of 
arbitrary fancies. They were dedicated to A. E. (George 
Russell) the great and kindly philosopher of the Irish 


Literary Revival who found his own conception of truth 
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in the shadows of Druidical stones and in the flowers that 
blew about the feet of Isis. Neither A. E. nor Yeats had 
seen, with any clarity, the Petrine rock or the roses on 
Our Lady’s feet both of which, inseparably, supported 
and permeated the visible Ireland in which they held 
commune with pre-ancestral things. From such an 
unconscious attitude spring all the immense tragedies of 
the world: the Fall, the Cross (without its triumph), 
the lives of men who sob with Hamlet, the great Heresies, 
Marxism, the prevailing economic system and things 
conceived but yet unborn disturbing the womb of the 
contemporary world. The impact of a genuine poet’s 
influence on the future is too strong and too sure—as all 
history proves—for us to regard with any complacency 
Yeats’ failure to discover the substance of truth. 

There was no answer to his cry for its definition 
because he had already determined to trust the romantic 
theory of its relativity. To see it, through all its facets, 
as an ultimate unity, an absolute, above and beyond all 
possible change or chance was, his work argues, to see it 
as too reasonable a thing. He could never escape the 
supposed conflict between faith and reason. He would, 
I suppose, never have appreciated the significance of 


Ralph Hodgson’s 


Reason has moons, but moons not hers 
Lie mirror’d on her sea, 
Confounding her astronomers, 
But O! delighting me. 


Thus refusing, not deliberately perhaps, to face the 
fundamental facts of existence, he lost what, in a poet of 
his vision, must have been well within his scope—the 
power to fulfil the poet’s primary function : to delineate 
and interpret truth and, in so doing, to discover, where 
humanly possible, the meaning of the world and of Time 
and of their reactions on human character and human 
emotions. 

It was this failure, too, which marred the excellence 
of his work as a playwright. He might, had he escaped 


the malevolence or misplaced benevolence of his fairy 
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creatures, have forestalled T. S. Eliot in the writing of 
the greatest play in English verse since the time of 
Shakespeare, and so added greater glories not only to 
English literature, as a whole, but particularly to the 
Irish National ‘Theatre to which he had devoted so much 
of his love and his genius. Instead, his whole artistic 
life became a tragi-comedy saved from further degenera- 
tion by the intrinsic, if invalid, greatness of his vision. 
If, then, by his misunderstanding of the nature of 
truth, he failed to fulfil the poet’s main purpose and 
raison d’étre, how, it may be argued, can so many place 
him in the first rank of poets? Are all these critics, 
many of whom are obviously of eminent competence, 
utterly wrong? Has their judgement been lured away 
by the music and technical perfections of Yeats’ poetry ? 
To find a satisfactory answer is admittedly difficult, 
but the fact undoubtedly remains that the critics are 
right. I think that Yeats’ pre-eminence among poets, 
at any rate of the romantic kind, may be explained in 
this way. He compensated for failure in one direction 
by reaching tremendous achievement in another. He 
did what perhaps no other poet has ever done so satis- 
factorily before. His imaginative powers created, liter- 
ally created, a new landscape for the delight of man. 
To all the dreams of his subjective mind he gave something 
which can only be described as objective life and in so 
doing designed, planted and brought into being a 
kaleidoscopic territory which was in part an arranged 
garden and in part a rugged countryside of spontaneous 
beauties. It is an extraordinary landscape containing 
scenes and climates to appeal to every kind of man, and 
it is, therefore, dynamic, of universal power. In short, 
he raised one part of poetry’s function to the fullness of 
its entirety and did so by means of such individual 
genius that their like has never before been known in 
the history of literature nor, probably, ever will be. 
With true creative genius, after the Divine image, he 
deliberately and insistently brought order out of chaos, 
coaxing nothingness into life, making his own world, 
albeit at the expense of that other world into which he 
had been born and to which, in strict justice, his imagina- 
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tion and faculties owed their first allegiance. But 
wherein lies the universal appeal of this strange Yeatsian 
landscape ? Firstly in the fact that its strangeness is 
familiar, striking deep at the most primitive of man’s 
inherent desires. ‘The strangeness is only strange in that 
it gathers within one area, as it were, all the ancient 
longings, domesticities and quietudes of man, the magic 
of familiar things. In one corner of the garden there is a 
bed of herbs to delight, equally, the housewife and the 
witch. In another, lies a bank of moss-covered boulders 
peopled by lizards and gnomes to excite, equally, the 
childlike mind and the complex intellect of the devotees 
of the occult. There is a rose garden for the sentimental- 
ists and the sophisticated. There is a fernery for 
sleepless men and for disappointed men, and, in the 
hinterland, there are dark river-threaded woods for the 
adventurous, soaring mountains for the ambitious, and 
quiet lakes for romantics, It is an oddly comprehensive 
landscape, the lovely illegitimate offspring of the im- 

ssiole synthesis. When Yeats looked on his creation 
. saw it peopled by elementals and fairies; the only 
men he saw were trees walking. For him it was the 
Land of Heart’s Desire and he looked for no other. It 
gave him his poetry. It was his poetry. Who are we to 
complain if we may enter that exquisite domain without 
let or hindrance, if we may trespass through its twilit 
avenues without fear of prosecution? The cynic will 
retort that Yeats was a poet of escape, providing a 
country where a man may wander as in an opium dream, 
drugged to forgetfulness, where there is nothing to 
stimulate thought. Certainly Yeats provided escape, the 
urgent, temporary escape essential to man’s health in a 
meretricious world, but in it, in Yeats’ garden, few 
poppies grew. Rather was it vitalized by invigorating 
airs and the scents of healing herbs. Even his sorrows 
for Ireland, his strong, if vaguely formulated, political 
faith, were immersed in the imaginary waters of his 
landscape that nothing he conceived to be unclean should 
touch them. 

It may well be that Time, one day, will give birth to 
a poet whose creative powers will follow those of Yeats 
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in the making of a new world of the imagination but one 
more closely related to truth, peopled by natives of 
reality, satisfying not merely the urge to escape, but the 
desire for a greater fullness of being. About such a poet 
there would be no possible argument. He would 
conquer the world ; he would be supreme as a beneficent 
revolutionary, for it is in such minds that the principle 
of revolution finds its inception. Yeats was a revolution- 
ary, saved from violence in the cause he most loved by 
the method of energizing escape which his own creative 
imagination had devised. Revolutionaries are dangerous 
because they are fantasists and, when they lack the 
artist’s creative faculty, they resort to destruction as a 
means of building the new heaven and new earth to 
which all their mental passions are directed. The true 
poet who is always, in some degree or fashion, revolu- 
tionary will shape and build towards better things within 
and through the medium of existing traditions since 
they possess the sanction and charter of history, of 
mankind from the beginning. He knows that by 
refusing to uproot and destroy what is fundamental to 
the human entity he keeps for himself the materials 
and tools with which to build strongly, surely, beautifully. 
The ordinary political revolutionary, on the other hand, 
not possessing the safety-valve of the creative faculty, 
will tend to attack tradition, to destroy, to deracinate 
man, which is why, in the long run, he is bound to fail. 
He is using fantasy as would the sentimentalist, while 
the poet, as always, remains the true realist, the “un- 
acknowledged legislator of the world”. A first-rate 
example of the destructive fantasist of today is Adolf 
Hitler. Like Yeats he makes his ultimate appeal to a 
pagan elemental world and, like Yeats, is possessed, in his 

urposes, with the passionate ideology of nationalism. 
His achievements are great, like the achievements in 
dreams, but since they have no root in the substance of 
truth and are spiritually atavistic, the world will watch 
their dissolution. 

Yeats, unlike Hitler, was creative, a poet who harnesses 
his fantasy to the legitimate functions of imagination and 
if he, too, failed to erect his individual world in the 
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substance of truth, he remained aware of human needs 
and built for them, however unconsciously ; and he has 
laid the foundations, within his garden, for a revolution 
which may yet influence some other poet towards a 
sublimation of humanity. Yeats opened up new vistas, 
new possibilities for the art of poetry, and in so doing 
stimulated ideas about the art of living, ideas which had 
grown moribund in a materialistic age. ‘Therein lies 
his claim to immortality. 

It is, I suppose, in Yeats’ play “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire” that we find most clearly expressed the secret 
both of his mental approach to the problems of life and 
his poetic purpose. First produced at the Avenue 
Theatre in Dublin in 1894 and, in a revised form, at the 
Abbey Theatre in 1912, it deals with the conflict between 
the world of men and the world of faery, between the 
pagan and Yeats’ own conception of the Christian 
economy. It provides, too, in all its undertones, the 
insistent, almost agonizing, cry for the impossible 
synthesis. It is not a great piay but it is a most lovely 
poem. Listen to the fairy child using all her grace and 
wits to tempt Mary, the newly married bride, to become 
discontented with the workaday world and to escape 
to the Land of Faery. Father Hart has invoked God and 
the Saints as a protection against her wiles. The 
Child replies : 


You shall go with me, newly-married bride, 
And gaze upon a merrier multitude. 
White-armed Nuala, Aengus of the Birds, 
Feacra of the hurtling foam, and him 

Who is the ruler of the Western Host, 
Finvarra, and their Land of Heart’s Desire, 
Where beauty has no ebb, decay no flood 
But joy is wisdom, Time an endless song. 

I kiss you and the world begins to fade. 


Stay and come with me, newly-married bride, 
For if you hear him you grow like the rest ; 
Bear children, cook, and bend above the churn, 
And wrangle over butter, fowl and eggs, 

Until at last, grown old and bitter of tongue, 
You’re crouching there and shivering at the grave. 
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The temptation is almost overwhelming. Desperately 
Father Hart cries out : 


Daughter, I point you out the way to Heaven 


but the Child goes quietly on : 


But I can lead you, newly-married bride, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue, 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity ; 
For we are but obedient to the thoughts 
‘That drift into the mind at a wink of the eye. 


From such lines it may be understood how closely Yeats 
came to touching the heart of humanity and of truth, 
how near he was to fulfilling that primary function of the 
great poet which we have already discussed. But he 
was carried away by his own faery child, by his passion 
for lyricism as by his great lyrical gifts. It is perhaps 
because he was so excellent a writer of lyrics that, from 
the technical point of view, he was so indifferent a maker 
of plays. It was certainly because he received no 
adequate answer to his cry for the meaning of truth and 
because he never understood the basic unity of man’s 
nature that he failed to imbue his plays with the actuality 
which always follows from a genuine sense of theatre. 
Nevertheless, his services to the drama in general and 
to the Irish National Theatre in particular, cannot be 
too highly estimated. His close alliance with Lady 
Gregory, whose own work has so enriched Irish litera- 
ture, brought into being a movement which will influence 
the theatre for all time. 

Of Yeats’ own plays “The Countess Cathleen” is prob- 
ably the most successful dramatically, and its lines are 
such that they ask for the voice of the actor. In them the 
poet has mastered the syllabic simplicity frequently 
absent in his other plays, rendering them difficult for the 
Sena voice to pitch to their full values. In “The 

ountess Cathleen” there is scarcely a line which is not 
singularly impressive both from the point of view of 
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drama and that of poetry. The final words of the play 
spoken by Oona are typical and of a superb imagery : 


Tell them who walk upon the floor of peace 
That I would die and go to her I love ; 


The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
And God the herdsman goads them on behind 
And I am broken by their passing feet. 


I never write a word of adverse criticism of poetry—poetry 
that is authentic—but I am bitterly conscious of doing 
what may perhaps be a mean and sorry thing. Granted 
that the critic has a useful and, at times, indispensable 
function to perform, it remains true that his task is 
often base. Sycophant and cynic are so closely related to 
literary critics that to feel entirely guiltless of the vices 
of those grim cousins is a horrid difficulty. We move in 
a loathly atmosphere of self-suspicion and have most 
need of pity when we are most pitiless. ‘To invade the 
kingdom of poetry with the rough implements of pre- 
judice and predeliction to goad the critical faculty would 
be unpardonable, partaking of the nature of sacrilege. 
The critic can only be justified if he relies on the authority 
of established tradition, placing his trust in the truth 
of all good abiding things. If, on the other hand, he 
prefers the ephemeral validity of academic fashion as a 
basis for his analysis and judgement, then surely he is 
deserving of that full censure which Yeats expressed in 
lines I quote with fear and trembling : 


Bald heads forgetful of their sins, 

Old, learned, respectable bald heads 
Edit and annotate the lines 

That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymed out in love’s despair 


To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear. 


They’ll cough in the ink to the world’s end ; 
Wear out the carpet with their shoes 
Earning respect ; have no strange friend ; 
If they have sinned nobody knows. 

Lord, what would they say 

Should their Catullus walk that way ? 


What would they say ? What am I tosay if I am not to 
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shrink from the task of a conclusion to the subject of 
Yeats’ work? My readers will ask where, in view of 
what I have written, do I place Yeats in the hierarchy of 
poets. I am conscious that an answer, if it must be 
given, will be gratutious, possessing no more than a 
personal value. Posterity alone, and as always, will give 
the final judgement, but a man is not a man if his views 
are too weak to find expression. I have already said 
that Yeats was a major poet and I have already suggested 
that he must take his place among the great Romantic 
poets of English literature, and I predict that posterity 
will see him less against the background of the significant 
Irish Literary Revival, in which he took so large a part, 
and more, when the procession of years telescopes into 
the unity of the Past, in company with Keats, Rossetti 
and Wordsworth. For reasons already given he will 
never walk with Shakespeare and Milton and Donne nor, 
for other reasons, with Pope, Crashaw, Coventry Patmore, 
Hopkins and Francis ‘Thompson whose philosophy and 
transcendentalism were of a different order. 

Posterity is generally but not invariably just, which is, 
perhaps, why I believe she will see Yeats in the company 
of others rather than standing apart, an individual free of 
school or category. Perfect justice, I believe, would set 
his statue on some lonely and honoured pedestal as the 
poet who created a new domain of beauty into which 
every man would enter had he the key of its tall slender 
gates, a world the existence of which other poets may 
have suspected, but which they were never able to 
evoke, a garden of chaos into which Yeats alone could 
bring order and design. 

Perhaps my personal attitude may best be summed up 
in the following short poem which I have written in 
memory of Yeats : 


Since underneath a Gallic tree 

The bell-branch shook above his head, 
A rain of flowers from Gaelic dreams 
Has dropped among the English dead ; 
But what their perfume no man knows ; 
It is the secret of the rose 


That bloomed when Ireland’s blood was shed. 
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Who smiled upon the grievous thing 
And loved the sorrows of the sea 
Deep as the Lenten waters 

That brought the Pasch to Innisfree, 
Now hears at last St. Patric tell, 
With solemn edict of his bell, 

The truth of Ireland’s history. 


He knows, at last, whereof the rose 

Is made, and how the rivers ran 

From the seven sacred hazel trees, 
And by Whose word their flow began ; 
Knows why Finvarra’s subjects bring 
A thousand aeons to their king, 

To Ireland’s life so short a span. 





EGERTON CLARKE. 























MARI: A LONG-LOST CITY 


I is hard to keep pace with the innumerable archaeo- 
logical “finds” in the Near East now that since the 
war the task of excavating has been made so much more 
easy. In the world of Biblical archaeology certain 
discoveries will always stand out as landmarks; we 
need only mention—apart, of course, from the epoch- 
making decipherment of the cuneiform script of Baby- 
lonia and the hieroglyphics of Egypt—the finding of the 
Moabite Stone in 1868, of the Siloam inscription in 1880, 
of the Tell el-Amarna correspondence in 1887, 1891, 
and subsequent years, and the unearthing of the records 
of the Hittite Foreign Office at Boghaz-keui in 1906 
by Winckler. But since the war two discoveries of 
surpassing importance have been made, one in Phoenicia, 
the other in Mesopotamia. In Phoenicia the excavation, 
1921-1924, of Byblos, the Biblical Gebal, gave us the 
famous inscription of Ahiram in alphabetical Phoenician 
script dating from the middle of the thirteenth century 
B.c. and therefore ante-dating by some 400 years the 
oldest Phoenician inscription then known. But this 
sufficiently startling discovery was perhaps eclipsed by 
further discoveries at the neighbouring Ras Shamra 
in 1928. For the ruins there investigated proved to be 
none other than the remains of a once famous city, 
Ugarit, twice mentioned in the Amarna correspondence, 
and the centre of a highly developed civilization con- 
temporary with the age of Moses. If Sir Leonard 
Woolley could say that “the collection of objects made 
fat Ur] this year [1927] revolutionizes our ideas of 
Mesopotamian civilization in the fourth millenium [B.c.]’’,* 
it can be said with equal truth that the information 
furnished by Byblos and Ras Shamra establishes, as M. 
Réne Dussaud has declared: ‘‘une révolution complete de 
Véxégese des temps prémosaiques. Ces récits n’ont pas été 
inventés de toutes pieces au temps des rots de ‘fuda et 
a’ Israel ; ils reposent sur des événements réels . . . L’hyper- 
criticisme subit une sérieuse défaite ; les textes ont plus de 


* The Antiquaries Journal, Jan. 1928, p. 117. 
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valeur qu’on ne Pa parfois pensé ... Pour la premiére 
ois Ras Shamra fournit une documentation externe [that is, 
for the Biblical critic]’’.* 

The second great discovery, and with it we are here 
more immediately concerned, was made on the west 
bank of the Euphrates a little below meridian 36 when 
a mound known as Tell Hariri proved to be the site of 
the city Marit the name of which had long been known 
to Assyriologists as one of the eleven so-called “‘cities of 
royalty” spoken of by later scribes. ‘The British Museum 
already possessed a headless statue of an unknown king 
of Mari; we knew, too, that one of its early rulers was 
called Anpu, while at least three other unnamed kings 
are referred to in records. 

Practically every great archaeological discovery has 
been the result of an accident: the Moabite Stone, the 
Siloam inscription, the Amarna Letters are instances 
in point. It was the same with Ras Shamra, the same 
again in the present case. For a French lieutenant 
stationed at Abou Kemal came across some Bedouins 
who were burying a dead man and were in search of 
stones wherewith to adorn his tomb. When a few 
days later one of them came and asked him what they 
were to do with “the man” they had discovered he 
realized that they had unearthed a statue. The mound 
in which they had been digging was Tell Hariri, about 
nine miles north-west of Abou Kemal and now some 
distance from the Euphrates since the river has shifted 
its course to the east. A commission was at once formed, 
and French excavators, then busy on the sites of Tello 
and Larsa, turned their attention to Tell Hariri. W. F. 
Albright had visited the spot so far back as 1925 and 


* From a letter to J}. W. Jack and quoted in the latter’s The Ras Shamra 
Tablets, 1935, p. 7; see too, a paper by Jack in the Expository Times, 
July 1936: The Bearing of Archaeology on Old Testament Problems. 

t The name is variously spelled: Maer, Langdon in the Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol.I ; Ma’eri, by Thureau-Dangin. The site is,of course, 
not indicated on any of the maps, but Delaporte, La Mésopotamie, fig. 1, 
has rightly divined where it should be placed. Detailed reports of the 
four campaigns so far conducted will be found in Syria, the magnificent 
quarterly Revue d’Art Orientale et d’Archéologie, publiée sous le patronage 
du Haut-Commissaire de la République frangaise en Syrie, the issues for 
1935-1938 ; the most interesting of these is perhaps the article by Mons. 
Georges Dossin: Les Archives Epistolaires du Palais de Mari, 1938, 
fascic. ii, pp. 106-126. 
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somewhat later had suggested that it might be the 
once famous city of Mari. 

A preliminary investigation showed that the surface 
remains belonged to the pre-Hammurabi period, ¢. 2000 
B.C., also that immediately below them the remains were 
much older, being characteristic of the period preceding 
Sargon I (of Agade), c. 2700 B.c., or, according to the 
“longer” chronology, c. 3700 B.c. It was also evident 
that the city had been destroyed by fire. The first 
architectural remains discovered were of a Temple of 
Istar which ultimately proved to be the fourth erected 
on the site. The first positive proof that the site 
marked the famous city of Mari appeared when a statue 
of a king was unearthed bearing an inscription, “Lamgi- 
Mari, king of Mari, who dedicated this to Istar’”. The 
king is depicted in an attitude of adoration and is appar- 
ently walking forward—perhaps towards the shrine of 
Istar, with his left foot advanced. His abundant hair 
is gathered into the same species of chignon as appears 
in some other royal statues; he is wearing the wonder- 
fully flounced garment characteristic of the Sumerians ; 
his beard is very long, and his ears enormously large. 

M. André Parrot has been occupied with the examina- 
tion of the site since 1934 and though his excavations 
are yet far from complete the results have surpassed all 
expectations. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
importance the discoveries there made outrival those 
at the Hittite centre at Boghaz-keui, even the Palestino- 
Egyptian correspondence found at Amarna. Up to date, 
M. Parrot has been almost exclusively concerned with 
laying bare the immense royal palace, the Temple of 
Istar, and the tombs of some early kings. Of the four 
successive temples on the site, the third was destroyed 
by Eannadu of Lagash, c. 2850, and the last by Hammu- 
tabi, c. 2000 B.c. Below the earliest temple on the site 
were found three tombs which, to judge by the relics 
found in the only one of the three which had not been 
violated by tomb-robbers long previously, must have 
belonged to mighty potentates of a former age. Yet 
even lower still appeared massive stone works betraying 
an art and finish which compares favourably with that 
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of the later temples on the spot. The virgin soil was 
only reached three metres lower down, and the dwellings 
unearthed belonged to what is known as the Djemdet- 
Nasr period.* 

The above-mentioned temples and tombs are, of 
course, full of interest, but the remains of an immense 
palace are even more so. During four seasons of un- 
remitting toil M. Parrot and his colleagues have laboured 
at the clearance of the site; by March 1936 they had 
laid bare 138 rooms, by the following April they had 
accounted for 220, and now for 230. So far, the portion 
uncovered amounts to about five acres of magnificent 
courts, vestibules, corridors, halls, offices, reception- 
rooms, throne room, and a small chapel, the two chambers 
of which serve to recall the “Holy Place” and the “Holy 
of Holies’’ of Solomon’s ‘Temple. 

The architecture of the palace is rightly described as 
“masterly”, while all the workmanship is characterized 
by an amazing attention to detail. How wonderful 
to find the walls of this long-forgotten palace still standing 
to the height of fifteen feet in places! Some of the 
statuary is really wonderful, particularly a figure of a 
seated official who is wearing the flounced garment so 
characteristic of the Sumerians. 

Just as the Queen of Sheba had heard of the Temple 
and of Solomon’s fame, so too had the king of Phoenician 
Ugarit or Ras Shamra heard of Alari. For Hammurabi 
(perhaps the king of Kurda and not the great Babylonian 
sovereign)t wrote to Zimrilim king of Mari telling him 
that the Phoenician king was most anxious to see his 
wondrous palace.} Indeed, the fame of this wonderful 
city, its buildings and its last king, Zimrilim, must have 


* Without entering into details concerning the methods and principles 
involved in assigning dates to various forms of pottery—now almost 
an exact science—certain well-defined periods are now generally accepted 
in the chronological scheme of Mesopotamian pottery. The earliest 
forms at present known are those associated with the mound known as 
Tell Halaf and no certain date can be assigned to them; next in order 
comes that of Al-Ubaid c. 4000-3400, then that of Jemdet Nasr, c. 3400- 
3200, dates which, though only provisional, do provide a working scheme. 

t See Rev. Biblique, 1937, p. 526 note ; Syria 1938, p. 125 note. 

t‘‘Say to Zimrilim: Thus saith Hammurabi, thy brother: The ‘man’ 
of Ugarit has just written to me, saying: ‘Show me Zimrilim’s palace ; 
I am anxious to see it,’’’ cf. Syria, 1937, p. 74 note. 
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spread far and wide to judge by the thousands of letters 
addressed to him. 

But in some respects the discovery of an immense 
quantity of archives is of far greater importance than 
the unveiling of these mighty buildings. For these 
archives are live documents full of information, political, 
historical, geographical, etc. Their number is amazing. 
Six hundred were discovered in jars, while by 1936 
13,000 had been found, the majority of them of the 
age of Zimrilim. The aggregate now is about 20,000 
and practically all belong to the period of the First 
Babylonian Dynasty, ¢. 2000 B.c. Invaders appear 
deliberately to have smashed up the larger tablets, the 
smaller ones escaping. One feature in them is note- 
worthy: whereas in ordinary private letters mistakes 
are frequent, this is not the case with these official 
archives which, by their freedom from errors and their 
neatness, betoken the work of chancellery scribes whose 
individual work is easily recognizable by the experts. 
Moreover, they are written in Accadian and of a type 
which is remarkably pure, more especially when we 
consider that the writers were of the Amorite family and 
living in “Amoria”’. It seems clear that by the close 
of the third millenium s.c., Accadian was—like Aramaean 
at a later period—the “lingua franca” of an immense 
district. It is interesting to note that among the few 
non-Accadian words which occur there appears the 
Hebrew gatal, “to kill”, familiar to students of Hebrew 
grammar since used as the model verb-form. These 
letters concern, too, the minutest details of administration 
and items of domestic and foreign news. Zimrilim’s 
sister, for instance, writes more than once asking him 
for some sheep ; he is told by one correspondent of a man 
who had committed the crime of killing a lioness, and 
dividing it up—presumably for food—among his neigh- 
bours ; he pleaded in excuse that it was old and worn 
out! Of course, in a low-lying country floods caused 
constant anxiety similar to that of which we have of 
late had experience in this country where the rise of the 
Thames and the breaches in the dykes in East Anglia 
have caused much heart-searching. So too in Meso- 
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tamia : “I came to the R. Khabour,” writes a corres- 

ndent, ‘‘and found it had risen some three feet. 
Until it goes down [ am unable to close the breach in the 
dyke.” Another writes that that river has now risen 
six feet owing to the violent rains; while yet another 
writes to say that a plague of locusts has appeared. 

The geographical information afforded by this mass 
of correspondence is most gratifying; at least 200 new 
names of cities, towns, and districts will add to the 
mapmakers’ distress and the historians’ bewilderment. 

We have mentioned Zimrilim as “the last king of 
Mari”. His story—so far as it can be pieced together— 
is of interest. Samsi-Adad I, one of Assyria’s great 
rulers, had two sons as we now learn from the records 
at Mari: lasma-Adad and Isme-Dagan; the former 
seems to have been placed over Mari as a kind of viceroy 
by the Assyrian king, his father. It is not clear what 
became of the rightful ruler, Ishdunlim, but he left 
behind him youthful daughters whom the Assyrian king 
handed over to his son lJasma-Adad, viceroy at Mari, 
and later on he wrote suggesting that they should be 
brought to his own residence “so that they may learn 
singing’. On the death or removal of the viceroy it was 
their brother, Zimrilim, who succeeded to the throne 
of Mari where he reigned in splendour and, as his immense 
correspondence shows, was courted by the kinglets of 
the various surrounding states. 

Not, however, by any tranquil accession did he recover 
the throne, but by force of arms: ““To my father, Zim- 
rilim,” writes one, presumably his son, “my father’s 
hand has now reconquered the city of Mari . . . he has 
proved victorious over his enemies and has ascended 
the throne of the house of his father.”” ‘These “‘enemies” 
were, of course, the Assyrians, notably the viceroy 
lasmah-Adad whom Samsi-Adad I had set over Mari, 
perhaps, too, the last-named’s second son, Isme-Dagan, 
whom we now find ruling over Ekallatim, a city hitherto 
unknown to us and situated on the east bank of the 
Tigris on the same meridian as Mari. This Assyrian 
city was a thorn in the side of Mari, but traitors within 
its walls wrote to Zimrilim promising to open the gates 
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to him and Qarnilim, king of an unknown city : “Come, 
and we will open the gates of Ekallatim to you. Qarnilim’s 
troops are already assembling, and if the city is opened 
to him he can get possession of all its wealth. May my 
Lord, then, send any troops he can spare; may we too 
be there to secure our share in that wealth!” The 
same treasonable transactions were being enacted in 
another Assyrian city, Esnunak, situated lower down on 
the Tigris or rather on one of its affluents and not 
very far north of Sippara, Kish, and Babylon. One of 
the officials of that city writes to Hammurabi: “If the 
rulers of Esnunak agree, do you come and establish 
your authority there ; if they refuse, then put there the 
(official ?) who is with you for him to rule over them.” 
But great as Zimrilim was, there was yet a greater, 
namely Hammurabi, who styled himself “King of 
Babylon, king of Kish, king of Sumer and Accad, king of 
the vast (?) land of Phoenicia”. Among the tablets 
hailing from Mari there are not many letters from Hammu- 
rabi himself, but many are addressed to him, and one 
feels as the correspondence gradually unrolls that his is 
the dominating figure and that all the various petty 
royalties round about are in reality waiting on his word. 
He writes, it is true, to Zimrilim ; but, with a sovereign 
impartiality, to the latter’s court as well, and to high 
officials there. One letter is particularly informative 
on this point. Ibalpiel, Zimrilim’s ambassador at the 
court of Hammurabi, writes to the king of Mari as 
follows: ‘Referring to what my Lord (Hammurabi) 
has written to the kings, saying : ‘Offer sacrifice to Istar’, I 
have assembled the kings at Sarmaneh and I have made 
the position clear to them as follows: “There is not a 
single king who, taken by himself, is really powerful! 
Ten to fifteen kings will adhere to Hammurabi, king of 
Babylon, for example : Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, Ibalpiel, 
king of Esnunak, and Amutpiel, king of Qatanum; 
twenty will adhere to Iarimlim, king of Iamhad. . . .’” 
It is somewhat surprising to find the famous Rim-Sin 
of Larsa described as an adherent of Hammurabi when 
we consider the long struggle between them for the 
supremacy, a struggle which seems to have occupied the 
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last thirty years of the reign of Rim-Sin, who actually 
occupied the throne of Larsa for sixty years until Hammu- 
rabi succeeded in defeating him in the thirty-first and 
thirty-fifth years of his own reign. Yet in a letter 
discovered at Mari a correspondent says: “Rim-Sin has 
written to Hammurabi, saying: ‘My men are assembled 
here in my district, let yours be assembled in theirs. 
If the enemy proposes to attack you, my men and my 
ships will join you. If he proposes to attack me, then 
let your men and boats join me”; the correspondent 
adds that as the junction has not yet been effected he 
cannot give a fuller report. 

The truth is, of course, that all these rulers were 
playing for position. 

But all looked to Hammurabi for help against one 
another, though each must have felt that his own turn 
would come next and that he would be swept into the 
net of this man of destiny who was the first to succeed 
in unifying the whole country. For example: when 
the king of Suna in N. Mesopotamia planned an assault 
on a certain town the ruler of that unhappy place wrote 
to Zimrilim of Mari begging him to enlist the sympathies 
of Hammurabi who will, he hopes, “act with energy”’. 

The final destruction of Mari was inevitable. Stand- 
ing midway as it did between Babylon where Hammurabi 
reigned and N. Mesopotamia and Phoenicia which 
he was determined to dominate, the mighty city could 
not fail to be a stumbling-block in his way and a centre 
for those who dreaded his domination. In his thirty- 
first year he had crushed the Assyrian city of Esnunak 
as well as his ancient enemy, Rim-Sin of Larsa. It was 
soon to be the turn of Mari despite his previous alliance 
with Zimrilim, its last ruler. In his thirty-third year he 
stormed the city and burned it, but it arose from its ashes, 
so that once again, in his thirty-fifth year, he brought 
about its final destruction* and Mari disappeared from the 
map of Mesopotamia until 1934 when, as we have seen, a 
chance discovery set the French excavators on the track. 

How much this excavation has advanced our know- 
ledge of the history of Mari appears when we consult 


* See Thureau-Dangin in Rev. d’Assyriologie, xxxi, p. 138. 
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the British Museum Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, 3rd. ed. 1922. For there only one king is 
named, Anpu, with the added note, “and other kings”’, 
These rulers were members of a very early Sumerian 
dynasty reigning at Mari c. 3268-3188 B.c. We referred 
above to the great tombs found beneath the level of 
the earliest temple to Ishtar ; it is quite possible that these 
once enshrined the remains of these old-time Sumerian 
sovereigns. 

We know nothing further of the history of the city 
till it was captured by Sargon the Great, c. 2850.* 
But it must have speedily recovered, for one of its 
rulers, Migir-Dagan, appears fourth in a list of ten kings 
who rebelled against Sargon’s successor, the great Naram- 
Sin, c. 2800. Some 4650 years later, 2357 B.c., a Semitic 
king of Mari, Ishbi-Girra, made common cause with 
Elam against the powerful dynasty of Ur under [bi-Sin 
and became himself the founder of another great dynasty 
at Isin. The fall of Ur was henceforth one of the 
landmarks in Mesopotamian history: “As for Ur,” says 
the old Chronicler, “its reign was overthrown; Isin 
took its kingdom ; Ishbi-Girra, the man of Mari, devas- 
tated the land as far as Ur; I[bi-Sin, king of Ur, went in 
fetters to Elam and wept and fell.” 

Every excavation in the Near East tells the same 
tale in one respect at least: religion is everywhere and 
at every stage. ‘Temples succeed temples as the ages 
go on, the series of priests and prophets never comes to an 
end until the city where they ministered is destroyed 
by some enemy. ‘The excavations at Tell Hariri have 
indeed revealed to us a story of ruler intriguing against 
ruler, of marches and counter marches, of cities being 
stormed and sacked. ‘They have also served to bring 
out the domestic side of life, the trades and commerce, 
the preoccupations of the ordinary man. But they— 
like every other excavation—have shown that there was 
a deeper side to the life there led; for they exhibit an 


* This advance of Sargon to the West is made certain by one of six 
later tablets found in 1918 at Tell el-Amarna; by a startling coincidence 
more or less fragmentary duplicates were found at Assur and—in one of 
the six Hittite dialects—at Boghaz-Keui, see Dhorme, Rev. Biblique, 


1924, pp. 19 ff. 
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all-pervading sense of religion, a sense of the unseen and 
the spiritual which, despite all its deficiencies, its gross 
idolatry, obscenity and moral depravity, afforded a real 
background to life as it appeared on the surface. What 
Baron von Oppenheim has said of Tell Halaf, a site east 
of Carchemish and on the banks of the River Khabour, 
may be said with equal truth of Tell Hariri (Mari) : 
“Throughout the Near East we find religious ways of 
thought in the representations on the stone monuments, 
seal cylinders, and even on the earthenware. Gods, 
demi-gods and demons, acts of worship, scenes of prayer 
and sacrifice, all are depicted . . . the life of the old 
Eastern peoples has always a strongly religious aspect.’’* 
Here, for instance, is a prayer offered at Mari by Zimrilim 
himself ; it is couched—as so often—in the form of a 
letter addressed to his god: “To the god, River, speak 
thus: Says Zimrilim, thy servant: Lo, I have offered 
a golden vessel to my Lord. And before that I had sent 
my news to my Lord. My Lord has revealed a sign ; 
may my Lord fulfil the sign he has revealed! Let not 
my Lord neglect to safeguard my life! May he not turn 
away from me! May my Lord desire none other than 
myself !’? Who shall question the faith that lay behind 
this petition? Yet Zimrilim did not meet with the 
divine succour he prayed for; he and his dynasty fell 
victims to Hammurabi’s lust of dominion ! 

These discoveries have, as we have seen, thrown 
light on many points in Mesopotamian history at the 
beginning of the second millenium s.c. It is possible, 
too, that they may help to settle the vexed question 
of the precise date of Hammurabi, the “Amraphel’’ 
of Gen. xiv,t and therefore Abraham’s contemporary. 
Previous attempts to determine this date have been based 
on a series of synchronisms between various rulers which 


* Tell Halaf, 1931, p. 91. 

t Authorities differ regarding this identification. Baynes, Jsrael Among 
The Nations, p. 196, rejects it, so also H. M. Wiener, Posthumous Essays ; 
E. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Second Millenium B.C. questions it, 
though acknowledging that it has hitherto been almost universally accepted ; 
Dhorme, Rev. Biblique, April 1908, accepts it and gives a full discussion 
of the arguments; Fotheringham regards it as ‘‘doubtful’’; Professor 
Stanley Cook says ‘‘probably’’, ‘‘presumably’’, ‘“‘doubtless”. Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. 8, pp. 154, 163, 236, 2nd. ed. 1928. 
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appear—unfortunately in round figures as a rule—in 
more or less fragmentary Babylonian chronicles. There 
is much room for divergence, however, in interpreting 
these. When, for instance, Nabonidus, 555-539 B.c., 
says that Hammurabi lived seven centuries before 
Burna-Buriash, the fact that the Amarna letters show that 
this latter was writing to Amenophis IV (Khuenaten) 
c. 1380 only enables us to say that Hammurabi lived 
somewhere about 2100; astronomical calculations, 
however, afford us greater precision when they seem 
to prove that Ammizaduga’s twenty-first year coincided 
with 1922-21 B.c., for since he lived 103 years after 
Hammurabi who reigned for 43 years, this suggests 
2123-2081 s.c. for Hammurabi’s reign. Yet other 
authorities, basing themselves on the very same data, 
arrive at 2067-2025 for that date.* The position is 
further complicated by the constant recurrence of 
certain royal names. 

But the records from Mari show that [la-Kabkabu 
of Assyria was contemporary of Yagid-Lim of Mari; 
also that Ila-Kabkaku’s son, Shamsi-Adad I, was reigning 
in Assyria when Hammurabi began his long reign of 43 
years and that he was contemporary with Yakdun-Lim 
of Mari who had succeeded his father, Yagid-Lim, but 
was conquered by Shamsi-Adad who placed his own son, 
Yasmakh-Adad, in Mari as a viceroy. This viceroy 
was, however, ousted by Yakdun-Lim’s son, Zimri-Lim, 
of whom we have already said so much. It is clear, then, 
that we shall be in a position to date the reign of Hammu- 
rabi within fairly close limits if only we can fix the date 
of Shamsi-Adad. Now: (a) Shalmaneser I, ¢. 1280- 
1250 B.c., says that Shamsi-Adad I lived 580 years before 
his own time, in other words, that his reign fell between 
1860 and 1830 B.c. (6) The same Shalmaneser also says 
that Erishu, son of Ilushima of Assyria, lived 159 years 

* Various dates have been suggested for the date of Hammurabi's 
accession: 2285, Boscawen, First of Empires, p. 180; 2918, Poebel; 
2130, Thureau-Dangin; 2123, Scheil, King and Campbell Thompson ; 
2067, Langdon and Fotheringham; 1958, Jastrow and Meyer; 1955, 
Dhorme; 1947, Kugler; and now 1870, Albright. The chronological 
lists furnished in the British Museum Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 


Antiquities, 1922, stand much in need of revision. When will the trustees 
provide us with an up-to-date edition of this most useful handbook ? 
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before Shamsi-Adad, so that Erishu’s reign must have 
fallen between 2020 and 1990 B.c. (c) Tukulti-Enurta I, 
of Assyria, says that the above-mentioned Ilushima lived 
780 (Esarhaddon, 681-668 B.c., says 720) years before 
Tukulti-Enurta’s time, in other words, between 2030 and 


1995 or 1970 and 1935 B.c. 


Further, Shalmaneser says 


again that Erishu lived 159 years before Shamsi-Adad. 
This justifies the following table : 





ASSYRIA 


BABYLONIA 


Mari 





Ilushima, somew vere 
between 2030-1995, 
or if we read 720 in- 
stead of 780 years, be- 
tween 1970 and 1935. 


Erishu I, somewhere be- 
tween 2020 and 1990. 


There follow six kings 
or 180 years allowing 30 
years to each (we have 
seen that Shalmaneser 
says there were 159 years 
between Erishu and 
Shamsi-Adad). The last 


of these six was: 


Ila-Kabkaku, father of 
Shamsi- Adad and 
contemporary with 
Yagid-Lim of Mari. 

Shamsi-Adad I, some- 
where between 1860 
and 1830, and contem- 
porary with Yakdun- 
Lim of Mari; he died 
in the tenth year of 
Hammurabi. 


Yasmakh-Adad, son of 
Shamsi-Adad, made 


viceroy over Mari. 





Hammurabi 








Yagid-Lim 


Yakdun-Lim 

(Yasmakh-Adad, vice- 
roy) 

Zimrilim, son of 

Yakdun-Lim, and last 

king of Mari. 
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Of course, all the above calculations depend on the 
accuracy of the synchronisms given by the Assyrian 
recorders—note the discrepancy between 780 and 720 
years above. Nor do we know in what precise year of 
his reign Shalmaneser stated that such and such a king 
reigned such and such a number of years previously. 
But if the above calculations are approximately correct 
it would seem to follow that the famous First Babylonian 
dynasty, of which Hammurabi was the sixth member, 
must have covered the period 2000-1700 B.c. It will 
also follow that since 102 years are assigned to the first 
five sovereigns by the chroniclers, Hammurabi cannot 
have come to the throne before 1900 B.c. and must have 
died ¢. I 850. ! 

Many experts are at work on the enormous mass of 
material furnished by Mari, and doubtless much more 
minute information will shortly be forthcoming. But 
Professor Albright, who has always taken an independent 
line so far as the chronology of the ancient Near East 
is concerned, immediately realized some at least of the 
implications resulting from the discoveries at Mari and 
in the October number of the Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research he drew attention to the 
light these threw on the interrelations of the various 
Mesopotamian cities, and incidentally he touched upon 
the chronological question. But meanwhile M. ‘Thureau- 
Dangin whose date for Hammurabi, 2003-1962, Albright 
had accepted as “‘the most probable astronomical chrono- 
logy of Babylonia’, had published a paper in the Rev. 
@’ Assyriologie, Vol. xxxiv (1937), pp. 135-139, which 
radically altered the situation, giving as it did the facts 
narrated above concerning the rulers of Mari and their 
relations with Shamsi-Dagan and Hammurabi. Basing 
himself, then, on ‘Thureau-Dangin’s data, Albright, 
in the following February issue of the Bulletin, arrived 
at the conclusion that “the accession of Hammurabi 
would have to be dated about 1870 B.c.”, and that the 
First Babylonian dynasty “must have lasted from 
¢. 1970 to ¢. 1670 B.c., i.e. some eighty years later than 
the latest hitherto proposed date”. It is not easy to 
understand his argumentation, suffice it to say that his 
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conclusion is revolutionary, though, curiously enough, 
it almost harmonizes with the date 1912 B.c. which 
Ussher’s calculations would assign to the invasion of 
Palestine by Amraphel, Gen. xiv. M. Parrot, however, 
who is conducting the excavations at Mari, will have 
none of it: “‘We cannot agree with him, and anyhow 
we consider the dates he proposes too low not only for 
the various happenings in the third millenium B.c., but 
also for the First Babylonian dynasty. The Assyrian 
documents on which he relies are, as a matter of fact, 
to be read with the greatest caution. The archaeological 
material from the palace at Mari seems to me more and 
more akin to the styles characterizing Ur III and Larsa, 
altogether too much akin to it to allow us to say as 
Albright does, that Zimrilim, contemporary of Hammu- 
rabi, reigned c. 1835 B.c.”* 

“And Thare took Abraham his son, and Lot... 
and he brought them out of Ur of the Chaldees to go 
into the land of Canaan, and they came as far as Haran 
anc dwelt there.”’ (Gen. xi. 31.) We cannot leave these 
cities of old, which have so dramatically reappeared, 
without thinking of “the father of all the faithful’, 
the man who, alone in Scripture, is thrice called “the 
friend of God”—indeed, to this day the Arabs so speak 
of him—*E] Khalil”. We glance at a map and look 
at Ur of the Chaldees, the modern Mugqgqayar, the ancient 
seat of the worship of the moon-goddess, Nannar ; then 
we follow the Euphrates up north and discover Haran, 
the Roman Carrhae, where the Parthians slew Cassius. 
It, too, was dedicated to the worship of the moon-god, 
Sin. Was there any connexion in Abraham’s mind? 
Had he too been a worshipper of the moon until God 
called him out of “the fire of the Chaldees” ? (Neh. ix. 7.) 
Was there any connexion, too, between the fall of 
Ur at the hands of “the man of Mari” and Abraham’s 
departure thence ? And talking of Mari, did Abraham 

ass through that city on his journey northwards? 
f he followed the course of the Euphrates, as presumably 
he would have done, he must assuredly have gone 
through the city of Zimrilim and seen what “the 


* Syria, 1938, p. 134. 
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man of Ugarit” so wanted to gaze upon—Zimrilim’s 
palace. 

Is there any connexion, again, between the name of 
the city “Haran” and Aran the father of Lot ? Howis it 
that a neighbouring city, Serug, bears the same name as 
Abraham’s ancestor, Sarug, or that in the letters from 
Mari there is mention more than once of the city of 
““Nakhur”, cf. Gen. xxiv., 10? Whatever answers we 
may attempt to such questions, no one can read Genesis 
and then turn to the story of these great Mesopotamian 
cities without wondering what part Abraham played in 
them. 

What mental picture have men generally formed of 
him ? Some think of him as a great Arab Sheik, as a 
man who had always dwelled in tents and kept immense 
flocks and herds. ‘That is the Biblical picture. Yet 
even the Bible affords us a glimpse of another side to his 
character. For he was acquainted with war (Gen. xiv.) ; 
he even routed the armies of such mighty warriors as 
Hammurabi and the Elamite Chedolaomer. Is it 
credible ? At first sight indeed these two aspects of 
Abraham’s life as portrayed in the Bible seem irrecon- 
cilable. But not so when we realize, as we are being 
enabled to do more and more through excavations and 
researches such as that with which we have been con- 
cerned, what Mesopotamia was then like. For the 
Mesopotamia of those days, the cities in which Abraham 
sojourned or through which he had to pass, seem to have 
lived in a perpetual atmosphere of war and rumours of 
wars. Nor need we imagine the Patriarch as rough and 
uncultivated merely because he was a tent-dweller and 
led a pastoral life. In the Mesopotamia with which 
he was familiar the arts flourished, as the palace we have 
been describing would alone suffice to show. And not 
only the arts, for we can never forget that Hammurabi 
himself had promulgated, if not actually himself produced, 
a code of Law to which Moses some six centuries later 
must have been much indebted. 

In fine, while Ras Shamra (Ugarit) and Byblos (Gebal) 
have afforded us an insight into the life, civilization and 
culture of N. Phoenicia in the Mosaic period or shortly 
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after, they have shown us too a Phoenician script such as 
Moses could have used, and a cuneiform writing reduced 
already to alphabetical signs ; Ur and Mari have shown 
us something of what life in Mesopotamian cities was 
like in the days of Abraham who, on his way to Haran, 
would probably have passed through the city and 
gazed on its palace and shrine and marvelled perhaps 
at its wealth and splendour. Its inscriptions and its 
documentary annals would be perfectly open books to 
one to whom the cuneiform script and the Accadian 
language must have been familiar. Excavations have not, 
it is true, discovered Abraham or Moses for us ; but they 
have abundantly shown that the framework in which the 
Bible places them is in perfect harmony with the historical 
periods to which they assign them. 

Hucu Popes, O.P. 














CARDINAL ERSKINE’S MISSION—1793-1801 


Wwe I began to collect material for a biography of 
Cardinal Erskine about two years ago, I found that 
very few people I spoke to had heard either of him or of 
his unique mission as Papal Envoy to the Court of 
George III during the last years of the eighteenth 
century. Readers of this review live, however, in a higher 
and more enlightened state. The brief and competent 
account of Cardinal Erskine’s life given by Sir Stephen 
Gaselee in the last number of the Dublin relieves me of 
the necessity of breaking the ice of acquaintanceship. In 
this article I will in the main confine myself to the years 
1793-1801, during which time Cardinal—or to be quite 
correct, Monsignor—Erskine was resident in London as 
Papal Envoy ; but I hope I will not be thought a churl 
if before going straight on with the article proper I 
correct a slight error in Sir Stephen’s article. He follows 
W. Maziere Brady * in describing the Cardinal’s father 
as Sir Colin Erskine, who, after losing all in the Stuart 
cause, settled down in Rome. Actually he sacrificed 
nothing in the service of the Stuarts and simply settled 
in Rome to study painting. This is a pity from the 
“picturesque” standpoint, since he named his children 
Charles and Clementina respectively. Also as the eighth 
son (Brady wrongly says the seventh) of Sir Alexander 
Erskine of Cambo (1663-1727) he has no right to the 
knightly prefix.tT 

English Catholics had weathered the storm and the 
strife of recusancy days, but at this period, “when all was 
lost except a little life”, they were stricken with despondent 
fears intensified a hundredfold by the vivid memory of the 
Gordon Riots. It was at this dark hour that the French 
Revolution broke loose upon the world. There followed 
upon the Revolution two consequences which played 
quite a part in the later destinies of English Catholics : 
the influx of the French clergy into this country after the 
September massacres of 1792, and the necessity the 
British Government felt of reaching some sort of working 
political agreement with the Holy See on account of the 

* Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine, contained in Anglo-Roman Papers 1890. 


t Scots Peerage, V., p. 92. 
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great war with France and the British Navy’s need of 
access to the Papal ports for the purpose of refitting and 
revictualling their ships of war. About this last I will 
have more to say in the course of this article, having dis- 
covered at the Public Record Office a whole bundle of 
correspondence to and from Lord Grenville on this 
matter, which appears to be practically unknown. 

The Abbé Barruel in his Histoire du Clergé de France 
(1793), writes of the French clergy as being “the happy 
cause of drawing together the Holy See and England, 
which for more than two centuries had had no sort of 
communication”. ‘The combination of these two cir- 
cumstances—the kind reception of the fugitive French 
clergy by the British people, and Britain’s protection of 
the Papal States, caused the Pope to think of some means 
whereby the statute of Praemunire could be by-passed 
and diplomatic relations reopened between the two 
Courts. Here it is interesting to note a study in con- 
trasts. Simultaneously with the pessimism and foreboding 
of a great body of English Catholic opinion we observe the 
optimism of statesmen like Burke* and Windham, who 
wrote of the establishment of permanent diplomatic 
relations as being within the realm of practical politics. 
Who was responsible for Erskine’s appointment? “It 
was I,” writes Sir John Coxe Hippisley—Pitt’s secret 
agent in Rome from 1792 to 1796—1in a letter to Cardinal 
de Zelada, “‘who first dared to propose to the English 
ministry the opening up of political communications with 
the Court of Rome. In spite of the penal laws I openly 
took the initiative with our Government and persuaded 
them that this proposal would be of great benefit to my 
country.”t Sir John Coxe Hippisley, M.P. for Somerset, 


*See H. V. F. Somerset, Edmund Burke, England and the Papacy, 
Dustin Review, January 1938. 

t Original in Vatican Archives. Sir Stephen mentions in his article 
that there is material to be unearthed at Rome. I have arranged for 
transcripts of the Hippisley correspondence to be sent across, but up to the 
time of writing I have not received any. My quotation here is taken 
from a very valuable little essay by the late Cardinal Gasquet on Great 
Britain and the Holy See, 1792-1806, which was originally published in 
Rome in 1919, and which later was included in Monastic Life in the Middle 
Ages, Bell, 1922. Another edition of the book, illustrated, is done by 
Methuen’s, but it does not contain this essay. The article is based on the 
Hippisley papers in the Vatican Archives, and generous quotations 
appear throughout. 
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managed to make himself persona grata to nearly all the 
diplomatic and legal ecclesiastics in Rome. He appears 
to have got on well with Pope Pius VI and his Secretary 
of State, Cardinal de Zelada. He was also a great friend 
of Erskine’s and Cardinal Campanelli. Although he was 
not a Catholic, Hippisley considered that it was high time 
the discriminatory laws against Catholics were abolished. 
But it is to be noted that the championship of the 
Catholic minority by the politicians was based on the 
grounds of political expediency rather than upon any 
attachment to Toleration in the abstract. Sydney Smith 
alone among our free-lance champions wrote and spoke 
against the penal laws on the grounds that a man should 
be free to believe what he pleases so long as such belief 
does not conflict or lead to conflict with lawfully con- 
stituted government. Perhaps we should add Cobbett. 
Hippisley’s enthusiasm, however, does not appear to have 
met with the full approval of Lord Grenville, Pitt’s 
Secretary of State, who in a letter to the Duke of Portland, 
dated 26 January, 1795, writes : 


The Court of Rome has long been pressing us to send there 
some accredited Minister, but the doing this is liable to objec- 
tion from old prejudices which are better allowed to die away 
gradually. The possession of Corsica* if it remains with us, 
naturally affords a channel for this, and I think it would certainly 
be advantageous if Mr. North should pass through Rome on his 
way there, in order to settle some means of intercourse. The 
impatience of the Court of Rome has, I think, been a little 
increased of late by the conduct of Mr. Hippisley, who, though 
he has certainly been active and useful in a sort of volunteer 
negotiation for supplies from our fleet and army, has, I think, 


* For twenty years Corsica, while keeping many of its ancient institutions, 
remained a dependency of the French crown. Then came the Revolution 
of 1789, after which the island was incorporated in the new France as a 
separate department. The Corsican patriot, Paoli, acclaimed by Mirabeau 
as ‘‘the hero and martyr of liberty’’, and at his suggestion recalled from 
exile, returned, after being féted in Paris in a blaze of glory, to his native 
land. But his loyalty was later regarded with suspicion and he was 
denounced by the island’s Jacobins to the National Convention. The 
truth was that Paoli grew at first doubtful about the changing tendencies 
of the revolutionary movement, and later openly hostile. He appealed to 
the British Government to protect the island. In June 1794 the Corsican 
assembly formally offered the island sovereignty to George III. The 
British occupation lasted two years (1794-96), during which time Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, later known as Lord Minto, acted as Viceroy, with North 
as his Secretary of State. 
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proceeded a little further than was necessary. Mr. North’s 
presence would set all this right.® 


The Hon. Frederick North was thus commissioned : 
“Take every opportunity of informing yourself . . . with 
respect to any assistance which could be given from thence 
to His Majesty’s efforts against the Common Enemy ; and 
it would in particular be useful to ascertain whether if a 
Permission could be obtained to raise recruits within those 
Territories, the Levy of some of the new Corps might not 
be materially facilitated. ...” This extract is from a 
letter by Lord Grenville, dated from Downing Street— 
after 24 January, 1794, the Foreign Office despatches were 
dated from Downing Street—and preserved at the Public 
Record Office.t In the same suite are contained the 
letters from North, and from Mr. George Graves, the 
representative of the English Commerce at Rome, along 
with several letters from Erskine and Hippisley to Lord 
Grenville. 

Immediately after his arrival in Rome, North writes to 
say that his having left England without notifying 
Monsignor Erskine—“which Your Lordship remembers I 
had no authority to do”—had, he was told, occasioned 
some uneasiness at the Roman Court. The following 
passage from this same letter, dealing with Hippisley, is 
interesting : 


“Mr. Hippisley in whom it is perfectly allowable to be a little 
displeased with my appointment . . . was moreover somewhat 
nettled at my not having proposed to him to introduce me to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State which, when I knew, I assured him 
that I should be much obliged to him, if He would go with me 
to his Eminence as we were both of us Individuals & He had 
been here longer than I had. I thought that this slight Attention 
could do no Harm, & that though it might be very convenient 
to Government to put an End to his Services, it was by no means 
It’s Intention to shew any Marks of Displeasure at them, as they 
have certainly been very great & authorised, if not in the Manner 
in which He considers them, at least in such a one as entitles Him 
to every mark of Civility and Distinction on the part of his 
Majesty’s Agents.” The great objection to the recruiting idea, he 


* Hist. MSS. Comm. Dropmore Papers, III, p. 145. t F.O. 43, I. 
Vol. 204 Y 
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explains, “is the having refused permission to Cardinal Hertzhan 
when he applied from the Emperor.” North concludes by 
saying that he had just received a letter from Sir Gilbert Elliot 
“which states that my Arrival at Rome is very fortunate for the 
affairs of Corsica, as He will shortly want to employ Me in for- 
warding the Ecclesiastical arrangements of that Country”. 


On his part Erskine claims a share in the obtaining from 
England of the promise that nothing would be fixed in the 
constitution for Corsica without the Pope’s approbation 
being first secured. To go back a little. When Erskine 
reached London on 13 November, 1793, having crossed 
from Ostend to Margate, he found that Hippisley’s 
letters had prepared the way for his reception in a more 
friendly manner than he had expected. The Customs 
House officials had been obviously informed by Govern- 
ment to receive him with all the honours due to a 
diplomatic person. At every change of horses the 
postillions announced “the Ambassador of the Pope’’. 
It was unfortunate that at the time of his arrival many of 
the people to whom he carried letters of introduction 
should be out of town, but as soon as Windham heard of 
his coming he hastened two hundred miles to meet him. 
Erskine had been informed that Dr. Douglass, the Vicar 
Apostolic of the London District, had tried to prevent 
his appointment. Apropos of this, Hippisley states in a 
memorandum to the Cardinal Secretary of State that 
the Bishop’s agent in Rome—this would be the Rev. 
Robert Smelt—“told Mr. Canning, a Catholic gentleman 
(then in Rome), that should the Pope send any other 
Prelate with a commission to England, this would be 
doing a great wrong to Mgr. Douglass (who was in 
reality the existing Papal agent to England). The same 
representative told me,” continues Hippisley, “. . . . that 
Mer. Erskine would most certainly not be received (in 
England) and that the Irish had threatened to hang him 
if he dared to set foot in Ireland. Why—they say— 
send us a little lawyer to meddle in the affairs of our 
Bishops ?”’* 

As a result of this, letters were written from Propaganda 
to the Vicar Apostolic of the London District and to the 


* Gasquet, pp. 278-79. 
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Archbishop of Dublin, asking them to assist Mgr. Erskine 
in every way. ‘The Cardinal Prefect expresses his fears 
that attempts have been made to injure the Pope’s 
Envoy and to set the Bishops against him on the sup- 
position that his mission would clash with their rights 
and diminish their position. How absurd !—“you may 
know from the words of the document and from your 
own experience of the way in which the Holy Father is 
always prompt to uphold and safeguard the dignity of 
the Bishops”. By the Pope’s direction a copy of the 
letter sent to both Bishops was given to Hippisley in 
order that any doubts that the Holy See did not support 
the mission would be entirely removed. This knowledge 
helps us to put into proper perspective Douglass’s opinion 
of Erskine, given in his Diary and in his letter to Bishop 
Walmesley, and reproduced by Ward in The Dawn of the 
Catholic Revival in England (Vol. II. Chap. xxi). 

In a letter to Bishop Douglass, dated 15 July, 1794, 
Milner refers to the estimate passed on Erskine by the 
Marquis of Buckingham. “He said this Gentleman was 
here in an awkward situation, doing neither good nor 
harm; that the boasted letters he received from Lord 
Grenville previously to his arrival were no more than a 
passport. He avowed, however, that since English troops 
of horse had been employed and rendered good service at 
Rome, a political flirtation (as he called it) had taken place 
between the two Courts.” This, Bishop Ward holds, 
may be taken as the opinion of the average Englishman 
who was in a position to judge. It may be pointed out 
that the informant was not an impartial judge. Milner 
does not appear to have liked Erskine ; he was consistently 
rude to him during the whole period of his stay in this 
country and wrote abusive letters to him from time to 
time. This did not prevent Erskine, when back again in 
Rome and invested with the scarlet hat, urging Cardinal 
Borgia to make him a Bishop. What of the risk of 
causing dissensions? Erskine, rather humorously, I 
think, admits that it would be a likely consequence, but 
one which Milner was thoroughly capable of dealing with. 
It was Erskine’s advocacy which led to Milner’s appoint- 
ment in 1803—perhaps an action which had a more 
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definite effect upon English Catholicism than anything 
he did during his seven years here as Envoy. 

It is interesting to note that Erskine attended the trial 
of Warren Hastings at Westminster Hall and that he was 
received kindly by “‘Farmer’’ George and his good Queen 
Charlotte ; also, that at Lady Campbell’s he was pre- 
sented by the Prince of Wales “to his friend Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert”. On one occasion he describes how he had a 
conversation with Burke and Windham, lasting five hours 
and found them in agreement with him on the absolute 
necessity for the allied cause of defending Italy against 
the French, and upon the importance of having frank 
and open relations with the Pope. By 1794 the Revolu- 
tion was no longer confined to France. It appeared 
likely that war would spread like a dread contagion across 
the whole of Europe. Piedmont, Austria, Spain and 
England were among the nations immediately threatened. 
At this moment it was rumoured in diplomatic circles 
that a congress of plenipotentiaries representative of the 
powers allied against France would shortly meet and 
consider plans for the removal of the French menace and 
the permanent re-establishment of peace. The Pope 
determined to have a representative at this Congress to 
assert his territorial rights threatened by the invasion of 
Avignon and the Venaissen, and to secure the preservation 
of the Faith in France. Erskine—it had not been intended 
that he should stay long in this country—was appointed 
to this Congress. 

His Holiness the Pope, for the purpose of avoiding prejudicial 
delay [writes Cardinal de Zelada in a letter dated from Rome, 
6 June, 1795], has determined from this very moment to authorise 
and charge you—as by these presents He does authorise and 
charge you—to present yourself in His Pontifical name and in 
the quality of his Representative, to the Congress and to the 
aforesaid Plenipotentiaries . . . the said Plenipotentiaries of the 
allied Powers being therefore entreated to recognise Your 
Lordship, provisionally, as such, and as provided, for that pur- 
pose, with the Pontifical confidence and authorisation, until such 
time as there shall be opportunity to receive from the Papal 
Court, powers more in conformity with the customs of Courts 
and of similar Congresses, together with ulterior and opportune 
instructions for the full discharge of this your commission. 
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Owing to disagreement among the Powers the Congress 
never took place. The Envoy’s instructions were not, 
however, entirely without value, since by virtue of them 
his diplomatic character was enchanced, and he was from 
that time forward regarded as an Envoy Extraordinary of 
the Holy See. It may be a matter of inquiry how Erskine 
dressed when he attended Court functions. He did not 
wear robes, but black Court dress, which might very well 
be mistaken for clerical attire, with, however, the in- 
congruous addition of a dress-sword. He presented 
himself thus, on every occasion, even on the King’s 
birthday, when the Master of Ceremonies at first refused 
to admit him, saying that no black dresses could be worn 
that day. Erskine explained that it was dress of a repre- 
sentative character and not mourning wear. After con- 
sultation with the Sovereign the Master of Ceremonies 
returned, begged the Envoy’s pardon for the delay, and 
granted him entry. Thus for the first time since the 
reign of James II, a representative of the Pope was 
acknowledged at St. James’s. After this incident, which 
had been witnessed with surprise by many people, Erskine 
frequently appeared in his robes as Prelate in Catholic 
churches and chapels in the capital city. 

The Pope appears to have been quite early satisfied 
with the conduct of his Envoy, for he was created Auditor 
in succession to Aurelio Roverello, the newly created 
Cardinal, three months after his arrival in London. All 
was not smooth, however, and it seems from the following 
extract from a letter from Mr. George Graves, the 
representative in Rome of the English merchants, to 
Lord Grenville, the Secretary of State, that Erskine did 
not fully understand the Pope’s wishes : 


His Holiness denied most solemnly his ever having given 
directions to Monsignor Erskine to state to Lord Grenville or any 
other minister, that myself or any one coming with diplomatic 
authority from England, would not be received at the Court of 
Rome. This he assured me was the first knowledge he ever had 
of that transaction—and that nothing was ever further from his 
intentions than to give such directions. But said he, turning 
round with energy, it is among the numberless faults and mis- 
representations those about me have been guilty of; it is by 
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such means they have kept me from my real friends. “No Signr. 
Graves,” said he, “do not believe it to be true”-—and taking me 
by the hand he said—“I do now receive you and acknowledge 
you as the British Minister—and I shall be happy to do so upon 
every occasion—and I beg of you to assure your Ministers, that 
you have been so received and will at all times be acknowledged 
here as such and with any title they shall be pleased to give you. 
It shall not be as I will, but as they shall think proper.” His 
Holiness likewise assured me that orders should immediately 
be sent to Monsignor Erskine, to make a similar declaration 
about opening the Ports to the English. . . .* 


This letter is dated from Rome, 1 October, 1796. 

Erskine corresponded with the Vicars Apostolic and 
attempted to smooth out the difficulties which then per- 
wl the small Catholic body in this country; he 
endeavoured to engage the Government’s interest in 
individual cases of extreme poverty among the recusant 
French clergy, and he tried to interest others in the 
unhappy plight of the Catholic body in these islands. 
en the Austrian Government was petty enough to 
appeal to Pitt for the restoration of precious objects 
brought to England by a community of nuns, who had 
escaped from the Low Countries with a few of their more 
valuable possessions, a counter-appeal from Erskine caused 
the Prime Minister to lay aside their note—unheeded. A 
number of prominent English Catholics, tinged with 
Cisalpine notions, were at this time agitating for Bishops- 
in-Ordinary in place of Vicars Apostolic. Pitt favoured 
the plan, but Erskine, fearing that the free choice of the 
Holy See would be thereby endangered, protested : “Are 
you content with the conduct of the Vicars?” “Yes, I 
have no reason to complain of them,” replied the minister. 
“Well, then I advise you to ask for no change of which 
neither you nor I can foresee the consequences.” ‘“‘You 
are right.”+ The Envoy naturally met many clergy of 
the Church of England. Conversation with them he 
found invariably ended in religious controversy, carried 
on, however, in a good-tempered manner. Monsignor 
Erskine refuted their arguments by quoting their own 
Church Catechism against them. On one such an 
* F.O. 43, No. I. t Brady, p. 155. 
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occasion a Bishop said to the Envoy that in his judgement 
the Roman Church went too far in the pomp of her 
external worship, while the English went to the contrary 
extreme, but that between the two he preferred the 
Roman mode, for it acted efficaciously upon the popular 
class. Do we detect here an early sign of that return to 
ceremonial which followed the Oxford Movement ? 
Bonaparte promised his soldiers the plunder of Rome 
as a form of reprisal for the death of Basseville, a secretary 
of the French Legation, who was murdered by the Roman 
people in 1793. The French Army did not reach Rome 
until 1796, and the ‘Treaty of ‘Tolentino, which was drawn 
up a year later, though in terms unfavourable to the 
Pontifical Government, offered hopes of peace for the 
city. ‘This invasion had an unhappy effect, not only upon 
Rome, but particularly upon the English mission, since 
the Vicars Apostolic of England and Scotland had only 
just succeeded after much tribulation in securing the 
appointment of English and Scottish superiors for the 
respective national colleges at Rome. Probably no 
Pontiff has ever loved Rome—the city itself—more than 
did Pius VI. He took a special interest in all its antiquities 
and monuments and the storied associations. It was thus 
a doubly hard blow to him to be made an involuntary 
witness to the spoilation of the city at the hands of the 
French. From his place of exile at Siena he wrote a full 
account of his sufferings to Erskine. “We quite under- 
stand,” he writes, “that in London you cannot bring to the 
front religious motives, yet such motives when they involve 
questions of Sovereignty and the rights of nations must 
make a strong impression. . . ._ He who shall be destined 
to act for Us in the quality of Our Commissary for Great 
Britain, must make himself our Advocate . . . We leave 
this business to you, to whom are not wanting activity 
and eloquence.” ‘This moving letter, which is reproduced 
by Brady, opens with the comparatively unimportant 
business of thanking its recipient for the service of table 
linen and the assortment of razors he had sent to the 
Holy Father. The Pope found the razors particularly 
welcome ; which fact reminds us of the occasion when 
Cardinal Wiseman presented Pio Nono with a beautiful 
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set of Sheffield razors, only to discover later, to his great 
horror, that the Pope had had them ground to the 
favourite Roman hollow edge. 

The events of these last two years of the eighteenth 
century almost completely upset the work of the Roman 
Congregations. Much of the work, customarily per- 
formed by them, devolved upon the shoulders of the 
Envoy in London. Great Britain had more open inter- 
course with foreign parts than any other country at this 
time, and so Erskine transacted business with the 
nuncios of Madrid, Vienna, the Rhine and Holland. He 
wrote frequent despatches to the Monsignori Casoni, 
Pacca, Ruffo, Brancadoro and Della Genga. His Vienna 
despatches were sometimes sent through the Neapolitan 
Minister in London, and at other times through Canning, 
who was then Under-Secretary of State. By these cir- 
cuitous means he sent letters to Rome and to the Pope in 
exile. A fair idea of the work done may be gained from 
the following short extract from a letter from Pius VI to 
Erskine. It is dated 28 July, 1798: “The matrimonial 
dispensation, which was sent to you from America, We 
return to you herewith enclosed, but in all similar cases 
you must inform Us as to whom to send them for execu- 
tion, for We, not having here the Penitenzieria, address 
them at hazard, and the more so as the handwriting of the 
missionaries and Bishops are unintelligible.” ‘There is no 
need to talk about coadjutors, the Pope adds, as the Penal 
Laws are abrogated and no district is left exposed to the 
risk of remaining without a priest. The whole business 
of Propaganda during these years was conducted by two 
men, Erskine and Cardinal Borgia. As a result of the 
French occupation of Rome Erskine lost all his Roman 
revenues as Auditor, and as Papal Envoy, and got very 
little from his Canonry in St. Peter’s and his pensions, 
owing to the exorbitant taxes levied by the new masters of 
the Eternal City. George III provisionally pensioned him 
during the time of the occupation of the Papal States ; 
the first and only instance since the Reformation of a 
Papal agent being paid by the British Government. 

Pius VI was removed from Siena to Valence in France, 
but did not long survive the change. He died on 29 
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August, 1799. ‘The circumstances of his death, after 
much suffering and persecution, aroused a great amount 
of sympathy in England, where Erskine planned and 
carried out at his own expense, a solemn Mass of Requiem 
for his late master in the Irish chapel of St. Patrick, 
Sutton Street, Soho Square. The 1 was celebrated 
on 16 November, by Bishop Douglass, and a sermon 
preached by the famous Irish priest, Dr. Arthur O’Leary, 
O.F.M. Five absolutions were given by the Bishops of 
Lombez, Rhodez, Montpelier, Waterford, and by Bishop 
Douglass. In the choir were to be found the Archbishop 
of Narbonne and the Bishops of Nantes, Angouleme, 
Arras, Uzes, Cominges, Troyes, St. Pol de Leon, Lescars 
and Moulins. Three other French bishops in London 
were too ill to attend. The Ministers of Austria, Russia, 
Naples, Sardinia, Portugal and Bavaria were all present. 
Fashionable society was fully represented by the Duchess 
of Devonshire and many others. As Monsignor Erskine 
was neither a | wer nor a Bishop—he did not proceed 
beyond the Order of Subdeacon—he could neither preach 
nor celebrate. He subsequently published, however, a 
Panegyric on Pius VI with an account of the Funeral. 
The Conclave for the election of a new Pope began in 
Venice on 1 December, 1799, and on 14 March, 1800, 
Cardinal Chiarmonti was elected, and took upon himself 
the title of Pius VII. Five days later Consalvi, Pro- 
Secretary of State, informed Erskine that he had been 
confirmed in his office of Uditore S.S., and sent him, on 
23 March, the Cypher for correspondence. Erskine 
continued to write his despatches, which were still for- 
warded by Canning as well as by Count Woronzow, and 
the couriers of Lord Grenville and Lord Minto. “We 
are persuaded you will continue your services with the 
same zeal, fidelity and honour, as hitherto displayed 
especially in conducting Our affairs with this generous 
government,” the new Pontiff wrote to Erskine in a 
Brief, dated from Venice 7 May, 1800; “for which We 
have the highest esteem and the most lively attachment, 
in this respect yielding nothing to Our Predecessor.” 
Pius VII left Venice on 6 June and made his solemn entry 
into Rome on 3 July. Ecclesiastical government was 
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restored. Cardinal Gerdil, Prefect of the Congregation 

of Propaganda, resumed his duties. Erskine rendered a 

detailed account of all his money transactions to Propa- 

ganda. About this time he began to oy x a book in 
i 


which were entered all the receipts and disbursements, 
for use, in case of his death, by his executors. 


From this book (writes Maziere Brady) it appears that from 
January, 1798, to the end of September, 1801, the total of the 
sums received and deposited with Coutts, the banker, was 
£27,259 16s. 8d. Of this sum, divided into four portions, no 
less than {£26,065 16s. 8d. pertained to the private account of 
Cardinal Borgia, for each of the four portions had this note 
annexed to it: “This sum does not belong to the Congregation, 
but stands to the credit of his eminence Cardinal Borgia, to 
whose disposal it is personally confided, and to whom alone I am 
responsible.” The remainder—{1,193 13s. 3d.—was received 
by Erskine in five portions, and was placed to the disposal of the 
Congregation and its Prefect. 


Erskine was one of the fourteen Cardinals reserved in 
petto in the Consistory held by Pius VII on 23 February, 
1801. When the names of thirteen other Cardinals were 
published, Erskine begged the Pope not to announce the 
fact of his elevation as long as his work continued in 
England, in order not to offend the feelings of a Protestant 
nation. ‘This action gave great satisfaction to Pitt and 
to George III, who, when he saw him shortly after 
hearing the news of his elevation, jokingly demanded why 
he had not come in his robes. Although no official 
announcement was made Milner, in a letter to Dr. 
Douglass, dated 2 June, 1801, states that he feels he has 
been trifled with and disgraced by Rome beyond all 
precedent, “‘and I have accordingly expressed my senti- 
ments on this and other congenial subjects in a second 
very long and very spirited letter to His Eminence Cardinal 
Erskine, for so I learn from one of the newspapers I am 
henceforth to call him” . 

Erskine received the scarlet hat in 1803. A letter from 
Erskine begging to be relieved from staying any longer in 
London, as the climate did not agree with him, crossed 
with one from Consalvi, in which he was charged with 
further duties. The Envoy’s last important task here 
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_ belongs more to the history of France than to our own. 
Bonaparte wished to make peace with the Pope and win 
Catholic support for his policy; this, in the teeth of 
opposition from those around him, who remarked cynically 
that the Revolution had gone to Mass. But there was no 
genuine or spiritual motive in the First Consul’s plan. 
“TI regard Religion,” he declared, “not as the mystery of 
the Incarnation, but as the secret of the social order.” In 
that spirit he approached the Pope with the object in view 
of restoring Religion. Negotiations which resulted in the 
famous 1801 Concordat began in September 1800. By 
the second article it was agreed that the Holy See in 
collaboration with the French Government should re- 
arrange the boundaries of the French dioceses ; and, by 
the third, that the Pope should notify the existing 
occupants of French Bishoprics that he expected them to 
make every sacrifice of their personal rights, even to the 
resignation of their sees, for the good and unity of the 
Church. In the event of their refusing to resign, provision 
would be made in any case without regard to their resis- 
tance, for the government of the new dioceses. By the 
fourth article the new Bishops were to be nominated by 
the First Consul within three months from the publication 
of the Bulls, and were to be canonically instituted, after- 
wards by the Pope, according to the forms customary in 
France before the change of Government. It was a hard 
thing to ask the French Bishops, most of them in exile or 
in hiding, whose privations were almost wholly due to their 
sacred profession, to give up their sees at the very moment 
when die entertained hopes of regaining them. Erskine 
was given the task of approaching the French Bishops who 
were living in England: the Archbishops of Narbonne, 
Aix and Bourdeaux; the Bishops of Lescar, Arras, 
Montpelier, Angouleme, Nantes, Noyon, St. Pol de Leon, 
Usez, Perigeaux, Cominges, Lombez, Vannes, Moulins, 
Rhodez, Troyes and Avranche. Strong opposition was to 
be expected since they were living in a country where the 
national antipathy towards the French Government 
could not fail to effect them. There was, too, among 
them, the Count d’Artois, the natural heir to the crown 
of France, to stimulate the old sense of loyalty to the 
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Throne and the Altar, and correspondingly, their opposi- 
tion to the upstart corporal who controlled the destinies 
of France. 

The Papal Secretary of State sent to Erskine Briefs for 
every French Bishop in England, with instructions for 
accompanying each Brief with a personal letter from him- 
self, informing the recipient of the steps taken by the 
Pope on behalf of each Prelate. Erskine afterwards pub- 
lished the letter he sent the Bishops in French and Italian, 
at the press of L. Nardini, A. Dulau & Co., Portland 
Street, London. The French Bishops delayed. Instead 
of sending separate replies they met together at the house 
of the Archbishop of Narbonne, to draw up a joint letter 
to be sent in their common name. Hearing of this, 
Erskine wrote to the Archbishop to say that a common 
answer would not do since the Sovereign Pontiff had 
written to each Prelate individually. This letter had its 
effect. The Bishops’ replies arrived by the beginning of 
October. Erskine despatched their answers in one packet, 
through the French Minister in London, M. Otto, to 
Monsignor Spina at Paris. The Bishops, for the most 
part, refused to resign the sees which they canonically 
held. Their opposition continued in spite of the execution 
of the Concordat. For his part in carrying out the Pope’s 
orders, Erskine was called a Bonapartist, but his real view 
of the matter was that Bonaparte had more real need for 
the Concordat than he chose to allow, and that Pius VII, 
in his fear of a new invasion of Rome, condescended too 
much. But all this really calls for a separate article on its 
own. Erskine prepared to return to Rome. He deter- 
mined to pass through Paris on his way and witness the 
solemn publication of the Concordat. He has left some 
rather interesting descriptions of the First Consul and 
Paris in the year 1801. In the passport enabling him to 
cross to France, Lord Pelham, His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State, wrote in the place for designating the 
Envoy’s quality: ‘Monsignor Erskine, late Legate from 
His Holiness at thts Court.” 

Did Erskine really achieve anything by his stay in 
England? Can any particular significance be attached 
to the fact that many of our leading politicians in the 
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late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries—before 
Emancipation—wished to maintain open relations with 
the Court of Rome? Or must we write the whole 
business down as an interesting /acuna, an arresting foot- 
note to our page of history? These are questions for 
debate ; for argument and counter-argument. 


Rospert NoAKEs. 





A JESUIT PLOT AGAINST MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS? 


I.—Catuouic Poticy 1n ScoTLanD, 1561-1566 


AS Pope Pius IV perhaps something less than 
tactful when he e reall the young Queen of 
Scots, but recently seated upon her uncomfortable, 
rickety throne, to take as a model of constancy the 
intrepid Queen of England, Mary Tudor “of pious 
memory” ?* Beyond a doubt, of course, the exhorta- 
tion to constancy was sound ; but the particular example 
chosen seems, in the circumstances, unfortunate. Mary 
Stewart’s earliest pious memories would have been filled 
with stories of the Tudor burning of monasteries and 
abbeys, of pillaging and destruction of all kinds wrought 
on her account by Mary Tudor’s father, Henry VIII. 
She must have remembered, too, and duly resented, the 
various attempts of this King (her grand-uncle, no less) 
to kidnap her own self as a child. That passion for the 
sport of kidnapping, so notable in Henry, was inherited 
by one at least of his daughters. Only a few months 
revious to the Pope’s letter Elizabeth had tried her 
on at the game ; and it was but the mists and fog off 
Flamborough Head that seem to have saved Mary from 
an intercepting squadron of English ships of war. No, 
the Pope might really have done better than propose a 
Tudor as a model to this Stewart Queen. In point of 
fact, the two Marys were poles a in temperament 
and upbringing. In particular that flexibility of character, 
that capacity to adapt herself easily and gracefully to 
the circumstances of the hour, which the younger Mary 
derived from her Guisan mother and her French training, 
was denied to her elder cousin. A common Faith was 
perhaps their only point of contact—a Faith which both 
desired to re-establish in the countries of their birth. 
But here, too, they differed greatly in their estimation 
of the means efficient for such a purpose. 
Having said so much, we have already crossed the 
frontier of controversy. Of Mary Stewart and her 


* Pius IV to Queen Mary of Scots, 3 December, 1561. (Pollen, Papal 
Negotiations with Queen Mary, p. 73.) 
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attitude to religion, quite contradictory views, as is 
well known, have been adopted and fiercely defended. 
Contemporary propagandists such as Buchanan and 
Knox, and a whole host of subsequent writers, have seen 
in her a would-be persecutor of the Reformed Kirk— 
a frustrated Mary Tudor. Like the Calvinist ministers 
with whom she had to deal, they find at every turn strong 
evidence of Catholic intrigue, of bigotry, of “‘papistical”’ 
arriére-pensées. If we follow the opinion of some others, 
Mary’s Catholic profession was but as a cloak worn 
lightly. In exchange for definite recognition as heiress 
of Elizabeth, she was as ready to sacrifice her religion as, 
in later years, her son, James VI, was ready to sacrifice 
her. It is mainly on such a basis—Queen Mary’s supposed 
indifference to the Faith which she outwardly pro- 
fessed-—that the late Major-General Mahon some years 
ago worked out an elaborate theory in connexion with the 
fon, en Plot” at Kirk o’ Field in the early hours 
of 10 February, 1567, when Darnley met his death.* 
Dissatisfied with the common and, it may be conceded, 
quite improbable story that Bothwell, or Mary, or 
both of them in collusion, chose this clumsy, noisy 
method of ridding themselves of an inconvenient hus- 
band, General Mahon devised an original theory out of 
his own head. His thesis postulates two plots, happening 
to mature on the same night (truth, in this “tall coinci- 
dence”, being stranger than fiction): a Protestant plot 
to murder Darnley, whose enemies were innumerable, 
was but subsidiary to the main Catholic plot, with 
Darnley and some Catholic confederates as the villains, 
to murder Mary herself, together with her chief coun- 
sellors. Of this novel Catholic plot the motive, he tells 
us, was in part the ambition of Lord Darnley to take 
control of the wheel of government—a control which 
his wife had ultimately refused to share. Darnley’s 
disgruntlement found a receptive hearing in certain 
Catholic circles abroad. The Queen was not co-operating 
as she should in the counter-Reformation projects of 
Pope Pius V ; her life, as that of her Protestant counsel- 


* Major-General R. H. Mahon, The Tragedy of Kirko’ Field. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1930.) 
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lors, was an obstacle in the path of Catholic progress ; 
she and they must therefore be “‘removed”. ‘Thus was 
hatched the “Paris Plot”*—a plot that failed, owing to 
the forewarning of the Queen, though the subsidiary 
plot managed to achieve its end. And no properly 
conducted Catholic _ being really complete without 


a Jesuit, General Mahon has accordingly introduced into 
his story a very distinguished Scottish Jesuit—the only 
Jesuit he could find in Scotland at the time—in the 
person of Fr. Edmund Hay, Rector of the Collége de 
Clermont, at Paris. Fr. Hay, it seems, was at the very 
least accessory before the fact : indeed, the “‘conspirators, 
led by Sir James Balfour, [were] instigated as to the object 
but not necessarily as to details, by Father Edmund 
Hay’”’.t The existence of this Catholic conspiracy, and 
Father Hay’s supposed connexion with it, shall presently 
be dealt with. But first it seems essential to recall the 
general situation of affairs, and especially to determine, 
with what precision may be possible, both Queen Mary’s 
attitude to religion and the impression of that attitude as 
conceived by foreign leaders of the counter-Reformation. 

The Calvinist coup d’état of 1560 (it will be remem- 
bered), sealed by the Treaty of Edinburgh and the 
subsequent Convention of the Estates, had placed the 
Lords of the Congregation at the head of affairs. The 
Treaty was unratified by Mary, Queen of Scotland and 
of France, and her husband, Francis I]: it was destined 
ever to remain so. ‘The Estates, convened irregularly and 
in defiance of one of the clauses of the Treaty,{ had 
drawn up an interim statement of Protestant doctrine, 
and had decreed the abolition of the old national Church. 
The Acts awaited—and continued indefinitely to await 
—the sovereign’s ratification. But for all that, and for 
all practical purposes, the opposition had become a 
minority Government. Fighting had ceased: from both 
sides the support of foreign troops (though not of English 
money) had an withdrawn. The death of the Regent 


* So Mr. R. Gore-Browne chooses to call it in his recent book, Lord 
Bothwell (1937), which incorporates the main conclusions of Mahon. 

t Mahon, loc. cit. Introduction, p. xiii. 

t Cf. A. M. Mackenzie, The Scotland of Queen Mary and the Religious 
Wars (1936), p. 107. 
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in June had left the legal Government without leader or 
hope of a leader. The Lords of the Congregation and 
the new Kirk seemed to be having it all their own way. 
Then, in December 1560, came the news of Francis II’s 
death. The throne of France passed to a brother. 
Widowed at the age of 18, Mary at once became, like 
her cousin Elizabeth, the centre of matrimonial projects 
and intrigues. A marriageable Queen of Scotland was 
politically quite a different entity from the wife of the 
King of France. Scotland, as the rest of Europe, was 
interested ; intensely so, when her intention of returning 
to Scotland was declared. The constitutions of the new 
Kirk—the “Book of Discipline’”—were quickly com- 
pleted, and were passed, with some oasindiinn as to the 
financial terms, by a Convention of the Nobility (January 
1561). More abbeys were broken down, their belongings 
appropriated by neighbouring nobles. The new religion, 
it was felt, must stand four-square, a fait accompli, 
against the coming of the young Catholic Queen. 

She arrived at Leith on a foggy morning of August 
1561. With what plans in her mind? It is of consider- 
able importance to determine that. Two deputations 
from Scotland had reached her in France in the preceding 
spring, two courses of policy had been proposed for her 
acceptance. John Leslie, the future Bishop of Ross, 
begged that she would put herself at the head of a 
Catholic party—they could muster 20,000 strong, he 
said—and march from Aberdeen against the party of 
the reformers. The leading Calvinist noble, ioe own 
illegitimate brother, Lord James, interviewing her next 
day, was eloquent in his plea for peace, both for her 
country’s sake and in her own interests. On behalf of 
the Lords of the Congregation he told her that upon two 
conditions would she be received and welcomed in 
Scotland: she must come with no army at her back, 
and she must accept the status quo in matters of religion, 
such as she would find it on her arrival. Queen Mary 
made up her typically Stewart mind and accepted the 
conditions of Lord James. She has been blamed for 
this. Some have argued that her decision, however 
politically expedient, was from the Catholic standpoint 
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a step fatally false and unwise, the origin of all the 
subsequent troubles of her reign. It meant in effect—as 
the wily Lord James of course saw and intended—that 
for the future the Queen wor~'d reign but not rule in 
her country, that the Protestant nobles, in particular 
Lord James himself and Maitland of Lethington, would 
continue to be all-powerful. There are other critics who 
have taken this decision as evidence of the Laodicean 
character of her religious zeal. 

Yet it may well and reasonably be argued otherwise. 
The Catholic proposal voiced by Leslie was in effect a 
pases to risk on the field of battle, not only her throne, 

ut with it the future of Catholicism in Scotland. With 
defeat the line of Stewart sovereigns would have ended. 
A Hamilton, maybe, might have enjoyed a brief hour 
of rule until Lord James, the prop of Calvinism, should 
be ready to consummate his ambition. And was a 
victory likely ? Scarcely so. Had the promised 20,000 
ever taken the field—and the past record of Huntly’s 
defections was not such as to inspire unlimited confidence 
—her army, bereft now of any hope of French support, 
would have had to meet, not alone the opposing forces of 
the Scottish Calvinists, but the whole supporting power 
of England. As in 1560, no less now, Scotland, the “‘post- 
ern Gate of England”—as Walsingham once called it— 
would never be allowed, if Cecil could prevent it, to 
become a Catholic outpost of either France or Spain. 

Nor does her rejection of the Catholic proposal imply 
indifference to the Catholic Faith in which she had been 
born and bred.* ‘There is no evidence, I think, that 


* Mahon persists in making casual allusions to Mary asa heretic. E-.g. 
“‘*her heresy was rather of the less dangerous Lutheran type’”’ (p. 236) ; she 
held ‘‘views too broad to be orthodox”’ (p. 257) ; her ‘‘every act indicated 
heresy” (p. 254). His reasons for saying so remain obscure, though no 
doubt he thought an heretical Queen would be useful for his theories. But 
in some unexplained manner he seems to identify her ‘‘heresy’’ with the 
notion of toleration, and with the views of the Cardinal of Lorraine. To 
the persuasions of the English ambassador that she should renounce her 
religion, and that the Cardinal would not be opposed to such a step, she 
answered that she intended to remain a Catholic, even should she be the 
only one in Scotland. ‘Quanto al Cardenal, ella pensava saber bien su 
intencion, aviendole oydo muchas vezes predicar publicamente y entendiola 
claramente’’—de Chantonnay to Philip II, 19 June, 1561 (Teulet, Relations 
Politiques, etc., 1, pp. 163-64). Cf. Throckmorton’s own account (Foreign 
Calendar [Eliz.] 1561-2, p. 152). For her confessor’s clear testimony, see 
Pollen, loc. cit., p. 520. 
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any contemporary, competent to judge, ever took it 
into his head to cast doubt on that constancy which a 
few years later her Dominican confessor so definitely 
attested. The precise value she set upon that Faith, the 
quality and intensity of her devotedness at any given 
period—that, of course, is difficult to gauge. It must 
ever remain so. As is well known, Pius V came in time 
to think little of her zeal, after hearing of her marriage 
with Bothwell ; and Mahon would have it that during 
the previous year or two the Pope had gradually been 
forming his opinion. Even were that so (there is no 
particular reason to believe it), we must remember that 
the standard of Saint Pius V in such matters was abnor- 
mally high; and his opinions, whatever they may have 
been, were never reinforced by any personal contact, or 
by adequate appreciation of the Scottish mise-en-scéne. 

Queen Mary’s education, it should not be forgotten, 
was French; her religious training was coloured by 
French modes of thought, French ideals. Her tutor and 
mentor was her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, a man 
of many-sided talent, of considerable political insight, of 
amazing industry; a sincere Catholic, who did much 
to promote the interests of his Faith; but emphatically 
something less than a saint. In such French environment 
the notion of toleration which was then gradually finding 
a way into the mind of Western Europe must have 
impressed the intelligence of this ex-Queen of France 
in a manner that would have distressed the severer, less 
accommodating, less flexible mind of a Pius V, or indeed 
of many of his Roman entourage. Thus her plan of 
toleration, in accordance with the condition laid down 
by Lord James, in no sense ran counter to the notions 
prevailing around her. Nor can one doubt that in her 
fateful decision she was guided and supported by the 
advice of the great Cardinal. 

“That Mary should have succumbed to the arts em- 
ployed on this occasion by her half-brother . . . is no 
Just cause of wonder; but that the Cardinal and his 
brother the Duke should have been so far deceived . . . 
is surprising history.”* Surprising, without a doubt, if 

* The Hon. R. Erskine of Mar, The Stout Adventure of Mary Stewart 
(1937), Pp. 36. 
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indeed it be historical! But the evidence for it is singu- 
larly lacking. It is in any case incredible that the Cardinal, 
acute politician as he was, and with some experience 
of the affairs of Scotland under the regency of his late 
sister, Mary of Guise—it is incredible that he should 
have even dreamt of taking the Lord James at his solemn 
face value. And if he did not trust Lord James or 
Lethington, neither (we may be sure) did his niece and 
pupt who had already made stringent comment on her 
rother’s disloyalty to the Queen-Regent and to herself.* 
Of his intrigues with Cecil and his ministers, both before 
and after his audience at Saint Dizier, Mary was no doubt 
largely ignorant, though she seems to have had her 
suspicions. Certainly, if Lord James is to be believed, 
she did all she could to deter him from visiting 
England on his return journey. Unexpectedly, 
she gave orders that the charge of her eaten in in 
her absence should in no way be entrusted to his 
hands.t 

If Queen Mary’s initial policy and attitude of mind has 
here been dwelt on at some length, it is in view of the 
importance that attaches to a clear judgement of the 
situation. For the policy she then framed, under the 
experienced guidance of her uncles of Guise, was never, 
it would seem, consciously departed from during the 
years with which we are here concerned. No doubt she 
made mistakes, over-trusted this man, it may be, mis- 
judged that other; had her moments of weakness, like 
the rest of us, with her moods and tantrums and jealousies. 
But on the whole she was surprisingly cool and quick- 
witted and resourceful, with an overflowing measure of 
patient determination. 

She arrived in Scotland, then, on that cheerless Tuesday 
in August 1561, with the determination that she was not 
going to let down her Stewart ancestors. Calvinism, as 
she ce well, was in the ascendant, at least in the 


circles that mattered: and England was behind the 


* 17 and 24 July, 1559. Vv. — Affairs of Church and State in Scotland, 
I, p. 226. Fe 
+ Throckmorton to Cecil, 23 April, 1561 (Foreign Calendar, ut supra- 
p. 76) ; same to Queen Elizabeth, 1 May, 1561 (ibid, p. 91). 
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Calvinists.* The Catholic party was leaderless—unless 
she should herself take the lead; but she had already 
rejected the policy of civil war, which (if she lost) would 
be the ruin of all hope, and which (even if she won) 
would estrange England still further, and shatter all her 
hopes of succession. Her claim to the English throne 
was an inheritance from her father and grandfather. 
She would not have thought it right to forgo that 
claim, for herself or for hr posterity ; and she clearly had 
no inclination to do so. Political friendship with England 
was therefore a necessity from every point of view. 
Perhaps the time might come, maybe when she should 
be Queen of England, maybe sooner, when a complete 
restoration of Catholicism would be possible. At all 
events it was eminently impracticable at present. But 
toleration was another matter. Had she not accepted 
the principle of toleration when she accepted the condi- 
tions proposed to her by Lord James? She would take 
the Calvinists at their word—to the letter of it. Within 
a week of her landing there was issued a royal proclama- 
tion of the Privy Council, in the Queen’s name: all were 
enjoined to “‘contene thame selffis in quietnes” until a 
settlement should be arrived at in an assembly of the 
Estates. It was forbidden meanwhile to any of her 
lieges to “tak upoun hand, privatlie or oppinlie, to mak 
ony alteratioun or innovatioun of the state of religioun, 
or attempt ony thing aganis the forme quhilk hir Majestie 
fand publict and universalie standing at hir Majesties 
arrivall in this hir realm.”t The proclamation imple- 
mented her promise ; and Mary intended to see, as far 
as in her lay, that both goose and gander be served with 


* English ‘‘pensions’’ to Scottish nobles must have been a considerable 
cost to the Treasury. A letter of Queen Elizabeth to Sir Ralph Sadler in 
1559 (Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd series, 111, pp. 332-4) gives him practically 
carte blanche ‘‘to rewarde any maner of persone of Scotlande with such 
sommez of money as ye shall think meete.’’ He received £3000 with this 
letter, {3000 in October, another £3000 in November—something like 
£200,000 (in present value) in four months. The State Calendars are full of 
subsequent pleas for such disbursements. Lord James and Lethington 
were certainly amongst the number ‘“‘comforted’’. Indeed, Lethington 
would quote approvingly from his favourite Chaucer: ‘With empty 
hands men should no hawkis lure” (Foreign Calendar, loc. cit., p. 164), 
He had a sound taste in poetry, derived, perhaps, from his poet-father. 
Sir Richard. 

t 25 August, 1561 (Register of Privy Council of Scotland, 1, p. 266). 
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the same sauce. She was prepared to stand by the strict 
legal interpretation of her Council’s proclamation. 

Four years later, in the autumn of 1565, we find 
proclamation following proclamation to the same effect, 
harking back to the promise made at the beginning of 
her reign. They were occasioned by the negotiations for 
her marriage with Lord Darnley. The prospect of her 
marriage had violently upset Lord James, now Earl of 
Moray ; had cut across his hopes and carefully planned 
schemes for political power—even sovereign power—in 
Scotland. But his plans had temporarily gone awry. 
The Queen was duly married in July: and by October, 
with the “Chaseabout Raid” in full swing, he and his 
friends were racing for the English border. “God, I 
perceave, sufferethe his owne to be afflictede,” wrote 
Randolph, the English agent, sanctimoniously. As 
usual, political opposition had assumed a religious cloak 
—“thinking with that clok”’, to quote the wording of 
one proclamation, “to covir thair uther ungodlie dis- 
seignes’”’, and so “‘to fyle the eyis of the sempill people”. 
But she declared—and why should we doubt her sin- 
cerity ?—that it had “nevir enterit in hir Majesteis 
mynd” to impede any of her subjects “in using of thair 
religioun and conscience frelie’’.* 

That this was not mere political propaganda designed 
to tide over a crisis is evidenced by the religious history 
of the uneasy years that had passed since her first coming. 
In a brief survey one can touch but lightly on such 


evidence. Mary, it seems, had hoped that with feminine- 


tact and charm and graciousness she might presently 
win over her Council to her policy of an impartial 
tolerance of both sides in the religious struggle. Here 
she made her first error. Feminine influence, she sadly 
learnt, was too light a counterpoise as against the cynical 
diplomacy of a Lethington or the political ambition of 
her half-brother, or the bribery of her nobles by the 
English Council. 

But the uncalculated element in Scotland which in the 
event proved stronger than Queen or noble was the 
influence of John Knox and the Kirk ministers. ‘The 


* Reg. P.C. Scot. 1, 369, 338. 
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Queen of Scotland is thoroughly persuaded that the- 
most dangerous man in all the realm is Knox”’, the English 
ambassador in Paris had reported. Her conviction, no 
doubt, was strengthened as a result of his recent “Ferst 
Blast of the Trompett”’, delivered in opposition to women 
and their regiment. As she attempted tactfully to realize 
her policy, she discovered that Knox’s first blast was 
succeeded by another and another, until his blasting 
resolved itself, as it were, into one continuous, strident 
blare, that lasted (with the aid of subsequent blowers) 
far beyond the period of her reign or even of her life. 
Mary, though undaunted, found that her voice would 
not rise above this tempestuous roar. They were all of 
them, in their different ways, against her, vivid in 
denunciation of her “idolatry”. There was Mr. George 
Hay, keen to deprive her of her Mass in Holyroodhouse 
—he who disputed publicly with Quentin Kennedy and, 
in later years, with the Jesuit Father Gordon, one of 
Huntly’s sons. There was Mr. John Craig, the apostate 
Dominican, Mr. John Brand, ex-Canon of Holyrood, and 
many another. Violent though they were at times, they 
did not equal the vitriolic Knox. In vain did the Queen 
attempt to win, at least, his respect. “If there be not in 
her a proud heart, a crafty wit and an indurate heart 
against God and his truth, my judgment faileth me”. 
At least his testimony to her “indurate heart” is not 
without its value. 

From the very first day of her home-coming the 
influence and the authority (mainly self-assumed) of the 
Kirk ministers were directed against the Queen. From 
the very first Sunday they objected to the celebration of 
Mass even in her own private chapel. The greater 
authority of Lord James here kept them in check; but 
more than once, as in December 1564, Acts were passed 
at their instigation, declaring forfeiture of lands and 
goods on the hearers of Mass, the Queen and her house- 
hold being alone excepted.* In the Lent of 1565 much 
offence was taken by the “godly” (reported Randolph) 
at the daily Mass celebrated at Holyrood whilst the Queen 


* Randolph to Cecil, 15 December, 1564 (Calendar of Scottish Papers, u1, 
Pp. 100). 
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was absent in the north.* And in the Kirk Assembly of 
June (1565), the influence of Lord James being now of 
small account, in view of his opposition to the Queen’s 
marriage, they returned to a consideration of the best 
means of removing “idolatry” from the realm, “not only 
in the subjectis, but also in the Quein’s Majestie’s awin 
person”.t Against this and countless similar attacks 
Queen Mary, though no doubt mentally harassed, pre- 
sented a bold face; nor did she hesitate to hit back 
when the opposition seemed deliberately to be putting 
her on her mettle. Thus, for example, early in her reign, 
her reply to a proclamation of the new Edinburgh 
magistrates, expelling from their bounds the ‘‘wikit rable 
of the antechrist the paip”, was to deprive Provost and 
bailies of their offices, and clap them in the Tolbooth. 
Though organized opposition never ceased, the evidence 
would suggest that, in some places at least, if not in all, 
tact and good humour, with an occasional sharp insistence 
on her commands, were having, however gradual, their 
effect. Moray (Lord James) and Lethington were usually 
content to give the Queen at least their tacit approval of 
such details ; their interests lay, though diversely, in what 
they considered far weightier matters. The hopes of the 
Catholics grew apace, and were encouraged by the 
prospect of the Queen’s marriage with Lord Darnley 
—himself at least nominally a Catholic. “Greater 
triumphe ther was never in anye tyme of moste Poperie 
then was thys Easter’, lamented Randolph in 1565, 
speaking, no doubt, mainly of Edinburgh. Yet on Palm 
Sunday the authorities had taken a priest and some 
Catholics at Mass, had brought the priest in his vest- 
ments to the Market Cross, where for three hours on 
three successive days he had been tied. “I am assured there 
was 10,000 eggs spent on him.” The Queen, furious at 
the news, ordered the prisoners’ immediate release, and 
poured forth her houken eloquently to the Provost. 


* Randolph to Cecil, 27 March, 1565 (Calendar of Scottish Papers, Ui, 
p. 138). Mary, when travelling, clearly had a priest in attendance on her. 
Randolph reports (ibid., p. 138) that at Lundie, on the request of the old 
Laird, she forebore to have Mass said in his house. At another house, again 
at its Laird’s request, ‘‘she had masse, and bothe he and his wyf at yt”. 

t Calendar of Scottish Papers, , pp. 154-5; Keith, loc. cit., 11, p. 107. 

t Ibid, 11, pp. 145, 148-9. 
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The difficulties of Queen Mary were aggravated by the 
reports of her doings that spread abroad on the Continent. 
Did she react sternly to Kirk minister or Edinburgh 
magistrate, her action became, in rumour, a move towards 
the immediate restoration of Catholicism as the State 
religion. And such rumours, when presently they were 
carried back to Scotland, served but to stiffen the resist- 
ance of the Calvinist faction, and to cause her perforce 
to lean yet more on the politic but self-interested counsels 
of Moray or of Lethington. Catholics living in Scotland 
were more likely to appreciate something, at least, of their 
religious problem than were the many Scottish Catholics 
living abroad. These latter awaited impatiently the day 
of their deliverance, when they should be able once more 
to return in peace and freedom to their homes; and, 
meanwhile, they were sorely tempted to blame the Queen 
for the delay. ‘Their misconceptions were, in part, 
responsible for the unrealistic envisagement of Scottish 
politics prevalent in Rome and in Papal circles. 

It is, indeed, to the credit of Pius IV that he took steps 
to acquaint himself with the situation by dispatching an 
envoy to Scotland in the summer of 1562. But the result 
was disappointing. ‘The Papal envoy, the Dutch Jesuit 
Father de mam learned and pious and somewhat 
unpractical, already in failing health, managed to escape 
the hands of the Kirk ministers for over two months, and 
even surreptitiously to interview the Queen, with Father 
Edmund Hay (not yet a Jesuit) as companion and inter- 
preter. The envoy’s commission was, inter alia, to advise 
Queen Mary on such ways of re-establishing Catholicism 
as from personal observation should seem to him most 
suitable. One “‘very easy and suitable way’, so he told 
her, would be the establishment of a College somewhere 
close at hand, where pious and learned men might be 
trained as preachers and as teachers of the young. This 
fruity suggestion, of constructing, as it were, a beehive in 
a bear’s mouth, the Scottish Queen received with 
admirable patience. “She replied, in one word,” de 
Gouda reports, “that this nigh come in due time, but 
was impracticable just then ; and so dismissed us.”* ‘The 
* De Gouda to Laynez, 30 September, 1562 (Pollen, loc. cit., p. 119). 
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Papal envoy’s recommendations were not all so singular 
as this; but the whole affair, as Mahon justly observes, 
is typical of the misconceptions entertained abroad as to 
the strength of the Scottish heresy, and Mary’s power to 
control the affairs of her realm. 

Father Hay’s own summing-up of the situation, though 
not meant to be complete, touches the point of imme- 
diate urgency. Referring to de Gouda’s suggestions— 
“sanissimum consilium”, he tactfully calls them—he 
writes : 


All such remedies . . . are and will continue to be, not merely 
unseasonable, but absolutely useless, as long as Lord James, the 
Queen’s illegitimate brother, be alive [superfuerit], or at all events 
as long as he be in control of the Kingdom, as he has been hitherto 
since the Queen’s return to Scotland. . . . All loyal people, all 
well-wishers of the Queen, are afraid he may presently accomplish 
his design. . . . They fear that, after removing or murdering a 
number of nobles who might prove an obstacle to those schemes of 
his ...he may either himself rule the Queen according 
to his sole will, or (quod absit) may do away with her [e medio 
tollat].* 


The fears of Fr. Hay and his friends became, in course 
of time, the fears and suspicions of the Queen. By the 
date of her marriage they had changed, for her, to 
certainty. Indeed, the urgent need of a husband to help 
her was brought vividly to her mind when, as she has 
herself recorded, her half-brother made request that he 
should be formally legitimized, and that he and his 
brother-in-law Argyll should be declared heirs to the 
throne, in place of the house of Hamilton.t The scare, 
known as the “Raid of Beath”’, which occurred a few 
weeks before her marriage, did nothing to allay her mis- 
givings. Mary certainly believed (and many historians 
have since shared her belief) that Moray was on that 
occasion plotting the death of Darnley and his father 


* Fr. E. Hay to Laynez, 2 January, 1563 (Stonyhurst MSS.). A part of 
this letter has been translated, loosely, by Forbes-Leith, Narratives of 
Scottish Catholics, p. 80. For permission to make use of the original of this 
letter, I wish to express my indebtedness to the Rector of Stonyhurst. 

t Labanoff, 1, p. 298. 
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Lennox, and the imprisonment of herself.* Nine months 
later, at the murder of Riccio (March 1566) it seems clear 
enough that the motive, though partly religious, was 
mainly political; and that the objective was not the 
Catholic Italian secretary alone, but no less the as yet 
unborn heir of Mary, then in her sixth month of Preg- 
nancy. ‘The perpetual imprisonment at least, probably 
even the death of the Queen herself, seems to have been 
part also of the plotters’ programme.t Moray was absent 
in exile on that Saturday evening, but turned up (by 
arrangement) within twenty-four hours, protesting that 
he knew nothing of the Riccio affair. That, we know 
now, was certainly a lie ; | but the available evidence fails 
to establish for certain how much precisely the lie was 
meant to cover. 

There is good reason to think, therefore, that Father 
Hay’s diagnosis of the situation early in 1563 was just, 
and probably yet more fully Y ore in the years that 
followed—by the intrigues, and then the open rebellion of 
Moray in 1565, and in 1566 by his characteristic habit of 
“looking through his fingers”, to use Lethington’s famous 
phrase, at the plot connected with the murder of Riccio. 
This Riccio plot, we note, was frustrated, when it was 
within an ace of success, mainly by the bold advice and 
action of Lord Bothwell, already Moray’s mortal enemy. 
Now Darnley having put himself out of court as a husband 
and protector of the Queen, one might have expected 
that Bothwell would be promoted to the position of 

* Ibid.,1, pp. 301, 304-5. Hay Fleming (Mary Queen of Scots, pp. 354-6) 
in a long note that is intended to cast doubt on the whole affair, succeeds 
in making it still clearer that someone, at least, had plotted to capture 
Darnley, Lennox his father, and some other nobles, and send them to 
England. Mary dates this milder version a few weeks earlier, at the 
proposed assembly on 10 June, at Perth. 

t It was the work of Ruthven, Morton, Lindsay and others, ‘‘chiefest 
conspirators against herself and the princely fruit she bare in her royal 
bowels, seeking the destruction of both and the ruin of that State’. So 
Sir Anthony Standen, Darnley’s esquire, in his True Relation (Hatfield 
Papers, vol. XVI [1933], p. 16). Standen, who was in the Queen’s chamber 
at the time, asserts that two attempts were made directly at the life of the 
unborn child (and his mother), one with a pistol which misfired, another 
with a dagger aimed ‘“‘at her left side’. No doubt Standen had an axe to 
grind when he was writing this account (1603) from the Tower. The 
=r of course, is to find any eye-witness who did not have an axe of 

iS Own. 


¢ Cf. Bedford and Randolph to Cecil, 8 March, 1566 (Calendar of Scottish 
Papers, 1, pp. 264-5). 
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trusted adviser held recently by Riccio during Moray’s 
exile. For a while, no doubt, in unofficial ways, “he 
carried all credit in the Court” ; but he was a man suited 
rather for an emergency than for the dull, methodical 
routine of daily civic life. It may be, too—one can but 
guess—that Bothwell’s way with women, as his past life 
made evident, tended to produce a certain sense of per- 
sonal insecurity in Mary’s mind. Certain it is, at all 
events, that Moray within two months was back again at 
Court, and again, to all appearances, in favour. 

Within a year of the Riccio plot occurred the greatest 
crisis of all, the tragedy of Kirk o’ Field. Again there was 
murder ; but this time it was the murder of no underling 
but of the Queen’s own husband. Major-General Mahon 
would have us convinced that the Queen and her entourage 
of nobles were the main quarry. One scarcely needs the 
General’s persuasions for that. Buchanan’s vilifying 
propaganda carries less weight than once it did; and it 
is becoming less unfashionable to accept the Queen’s own 
statement: “We assure our self,” she wrote on February 
11 (1567), the morrow of the crime, “it wes dressit 
alsweill for us as for the King; for we lay the maist part 
of all the last oulk [week] in that same loging, and wes 
thair accompanyit with the maist part of the lordis that 
are in this town that same night at midnight, and of very 
chance taryit not all night, be reason of sum mask in the 
abbaye ; bot we beleive it wes not chance, bot God that 
put it in our hede.” * But there was more in it than 
that. Rumours of fresh plotting had been current for 
some while ; and before the Queen left Stirling after her 
child’s baptism in December, she had been told of them— 
some story of a scheme, devised by her husband and some 
confederate nobles, to kidnap and crown the little Prince.t 
Did she believe it ? At least, for safety’s sake, the seven- 
months-old baby, the “little Solomon”, accompanied his 
mother to Edinburgh on January 12; he would be under 
her personal protection. About a week later she travelled 
to a to her sick husband, and by 1 February he, 


* Queen Mary to Archbishop of Glasgow, 11 February, 1507 (Labanoff, 
II, 4). 
t Same to same, 20 January, 1567 (Labanoff, I, pp. 396—%). 
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too, had reached Edinburgh in her company. Thus the 
stage was set, or so one might suppose, for a repetition, 
but on a more elaborate scale, of the attempt which had 
so nearly succeeded the year before. On such a supposi- 
tion, if Darnley was again implicated, he would seem to 
have been but a tool, to be first used in another’s interests 
and then destroyed. But was he implicated ? Who can 
say ? At least, we may recall the words of Fr. Hay, which, 
written before Lord Darnley’s entrance upon the Scottish 
stage, may yet be considered worth repeating : 


They fear that, after removing or murdering a number of nobles 
who might prove an obstacle to those schemes of his . . . he 
fie. Moray] may either himself rule the Queen according to his 
sole will, or (quod absit) may do away with her. 


But Major-General Mahon will not have it so. He 
has settled to his own satisfaction that this attempt at 
Kirk 0’ Field was like its predecessors in its object but 
not in its inspiration. The whole inspiration, he tells us, 
was Catholic. Catholicism abroad was in league with 
certain Catholic elements at home. The active agent in 
Scotland was this very Father Hay who, four years 
before, had expressed his abhorrence at the possibility of 
any such crime. In a subsequent article we propose to 
discuss the historical value of this novel solution of the 
problem. 


H. Cuapwick, S.]. 
(To be continued.) 





MR. HAY AND MR. CHURCHILL 


ITH the publication of Mr. Malcolm Hay’s 

Enigma of ‘fames IJ* there comes an opportunity 
to set out, convenient for the reader, the charges which 
he has brought against Mr. Winston Churchill’s inter- 
pretation of the character of James II. There are 
few living writers who have done more valuable work 
in exposing the false traditions that pass for history 
than Mr. Hay. By his editorship of the Blairs Papers 
he threw open to the world a whole new source of evidence 
upon English and Scottish history of the seventeenth 
century. In his Chain of Error in Scottish History 
he exposed the tradition that there existed in early 
Scottish history a Celtic Church, entirely divorced from 
the Church of Rome. In his Jesuits and the Popish Plot 
he brought to light the sinister, and hitherto neglected, 
oom played in that plot by the secular priest, John 

ergeant. 

In defending an author in these busy days one has to be 
prepared to meet a line of attack against which it was 
hardly necessary to equip oneself in less cultured ages. 
One has to be prepared to defend him not only against 
the attacks of those who have studied him, but also 
against the attacks of those who have not paid him the 
preliminary compliment of reading him. Thus I 
remember well, shortly after the appearance of Fesutts 
and the Popish Plot, hearing a gentleman attacking 
the book with some eloquence and vigour under the 
impression that it was one of those tiresomely edifying 
works in which all the Catholics are depicted as utterly 
virtuous and all the Protestants as villains. ‘The attack 
was pungently phrased and might well have been effective 
had it borne even the slightest relation to the object 
attacked. But, as Monsignor Knox, who chanced to 
be present, said at the time, the Fesuits and the Popish 
Plot, far from being a foolishly edifying book, “leaves 
one with the impression that there was rather more 
behind the plot than the Protestant text-books generally 
admitted”. And indeed it is certain that Mr. Ha 
has a most deep hatred of the so-called history whi 

*Sands. 8s. 6d. net, 
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attempts to conceal truth because it is judged unpleasant. 
“Truth in history,” he writes at the end of his Fesusts 
and the Popish Plot, “is seldom edifying.” And he 
quotes from Lord Acton, “Never be surprised by the 
crumbling of an idol or the disclosure of a skeleton.’’* 

Loyalty to the Catholic religion is a virtue; yet it 
does not justify one in pretending that a Catholic priest 
at the end of the seventeenth century was innocent of 
crime if the evidence shows that he was guilty. Similarly, 
loyalty to the memory of an ancestor is a quality which, 
if not as important as religious loyalty, is in itself attrac- 
tive. But it does not justify one, when writing history, 
in ascribing to ancestors virtues that they never possessed. 
Still less does it justify whitewashing one’s ancestors by 
blackguarding other historical characters with whom they 
had dealings. No one would bother to pick a quarrel 
with a pious and simple soul who sealed some family 
tradition which could not bear the light of historical 
scrutiny. But if a man is prepared to publish his work 
with every fanfaronade of advertisement, to accept from 
the Sunday Times a prize as the best biographer of the 
year, then he must be prepared to be judged objectively 
as a historian rather than as a family descendant. 

It is one of the accidents of history that certain 
characters are linked together in an inevitable antagonism. 
It is impossible to slide by their story in flabby neutrality. 
One must take sides. It is impossible to write one up 
without writing the other down. You cannot be for 
Creon unless you are against Aristophanes. You cannot 
be for Brutus unless you are against Caesar. You cannot 
be for Henry VII unless you are against Richard III. 
You cannot be for Walsingham and Cecil unless you are 
against Mary Stuart. Into such a class fall James II 
and Marlborough. You can only excuse Marlborough 
by damning James. Marlborough’s conduct to James 
was such that it can only be justified if it can be proved 
that James was so manifest an enemy of the human 
race that the ordinary canons of honour had to be thrown 
overboard in order to prevent him from wreaking his 
will upon his unhappy country. 


* P. 200. 
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Now Mr. Churchill published the first volume of his 
Marlborough in 1933. He confessed in it with character- 
istic frankness his purpose, which was to “state . 
Marlborough’s claim to a more just and a more generous 
judgement from his fellow-countrymen’”* than that which 
he had received from such writers as “Swift, Pope, 
Thackeray and Macaulay”.t One of these writers, 
Macaulay, he did not hesitate to accuse baldheadedly 
of lying. It was his hope that Truth may fasten “the 
label Liar to his genteel coat-tails”.[ Macaulay 
and other writers had gone astray, Mr. Churchill argued, 
for the following reason. They used as one of their 
main authorities a certain Life of ‘fames IJ, printed by 
James Stanier Clarke, which they imagined to be 
based on the King’s own memoirs. Mr. Churchill has 
found among the Stuart papers at Windsor a letter 
written by Thomas Innes, brother of Louis Innes, 
Principal of the Scots College in Paris, to James Edgar 
in 1740, in which Innes spoke of “the full life at large of 
the late B. King, written by M. Dicconson upon his 
late Majesty’s Memoirs, Letters and Papers, both before 
and since the Restoration”.§ Ergo, argues Mr. Churchill, 
the Life of Ffames was not based on the King’s own 
memoirs. ‘Therefore it is historically valueless and 
conclusions derived from it may be neglected. 

In 1934 Mr. Hay published a pamphlet entitled 
Winston Churchill and Fames II, in which, among other 
things, he challenged the logic of this argument. It did 
not require Mr. Hay’s learning to see that there is a 
yawning gap in it. It does not prove that the Life is 
valueless. It only proves—what was not before certainly 
known but had been conjectured—that “M. Dicconson” 
had a handling of the material on its journey, so to 
speak, from James II to Macaulay and the Duke’s other 
critics. If Mr. Churchill can show that “M. Dicconson” 
was an untrustworthy or incompetent person, he has 
indeed proved his case. But, if he cannot show this, 
he has proved nothing. Mr. Hay, therefore, very 
pertinently asked what Mr. Churchill did know about 
“M. Dicconson”. He found in Mr. Churchill’s index 


Tr. &. t P. 6. t P. 146. § P. 363. 
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the entry, “Dicconson, Edward, a Roman Catholic 
Bishop, author of the Life of Fames’’,* and on page 
435 he is described as a “Jacobite—Jesuit scribe”. A 
as a matter of fact, M. Dicconson was neither Bishop 
nor a Jesuit nor was his name Edward. As we can see 
from Gillow’s Biographical Dictionary of the English 
Catholics, he was a layman and his Christian name was 
William. 

But it is very much more interesting that Mr. Churchill 
should have called Dicconson a Bishop, when he thought 
him a Jesuit, than it is that he should have thought him a 

riest when he was a layman. The latter is merely a 
Gendes, but the former inevitably causes us to ask, ““Was 
this just a slip of the pen, or is Mr. Churchill not aware 
that Jesuits do not become Bishops—except under the 
most rare circumstances and after dispensation from 
their vows ?”’ 

The point is, as the reader will appreciate, of far more 
than a pedantic importance. For the Catholic life both 
of England and of France was at that time unhappily 
dominated by controversies in which the Jesuits played a 
prime part—by the controversy between the Jesuits and 
Jansenists in France, by the controversy between the 
Jesuits and the seculars in England. One of the points 
at issue in the English controversy was that of the 
appointment of Bishops to the English Catholics. On 
that controversy Cardinal Manning wrote, “I am fully 
convinced that England has been lost chiefly by privation 
of the Pastoral office and that privation was the work of 
the Society, which could neither do the work of Bishops 
and would not let Bishops do their own.”’t 

Mr. Hay in his Jesuits and the Popish Plot gives 
reason—and cogent reason—to show that this judgement 
of Cardinal Manning’s was a mistaken one. That I 
am not for the moment concerned to argue. My argument 
is merely that, if a man does not know who the Jesuits 
are and does not know that Jesuits do not become 
Bishops, the story of seventeenth-century politics cannot 


* P. 589. 
t On the Corporate Action of the Society of Jesus in England, quoted 
by Hay, Jesuits and the Popish Plot np. 89. 
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be intelligible to him. He lacks the equipment which 
would qualify him to read such history, let alone to write 
it. It is, to take an instance that should appeal to Mr. 
Churchill, as if a man were to discuss the strategical 
problems of our own day without knowing whether the 
Germans had an air-fleet or not. 

Was it then just a slip of the pen? Or does Mr. 
Churchill really not know who the Jesuits are? There 
is grave reason to think that the second supposition is 
the true one. On page 364 Mr. Churchill speaks of 
“Dicconson and the forlorn group of Jacobites and 
Jesuits among whom he lived”. For all that we know 
Dicconson may have been a deaf-mute, who dedicated his 
life to solitude. The “forlorn group” of his companions 
is the pure invention of Mr. Churchill’s artistic nature, 
but the evidence for it, if evidence it may be called, is 
derived from the claim which is made on page 355 that 
Dicconson worked in the archives of the “Scots Jesuit 
College in Paris”. Of the value of those archives Mr. 
Churchill has not, it appears, a high opinion. “I believe,” 
he writes,* “that the Jacobite records preserved in the 
Scots Jesuit College in Paris are one of the greatest frauds 
of history. They are nothing more than the secret 
service reports of Jacobite agents and spies in England. 
It is astounding that so many famous writers should have 
accepted them to traduce not merely Marlborough but 
the entire generation of statesmen and warriors of 
William and Anne.” 

There is an impressive confidence about the judgement. 
The uninstructed reader is to be excused if he feels that 
here indeed is “‘a Daniel come to judgement”—a master 
who has the right to put even masters in their place, 
and who speaks with assurance because he serves at once 
the cause of charity and the cause of truth, It will, 
therefore, be something of a surprise to him to learn 
that there neither is nor ever was such a place as “the 
Scots Jesuit College in Paris”, nor is there any reason to 
think that any “secret service reports of Jacobite agents 
and spies” were ever deposited in the Scots College there. 
The secular Scots College in Paris came to a violent end 
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at the French Revolution. A part of its library was 
destroyed, a part dissipated. But the greater part, over 
30,000 Manuscripts, was saved and is now to be found 
at Blairs College, near Aberdeen. The documents, 
kept at the Scots College, were the Scottish National 
archives, dating back to the thirteenth century. The 
manuscripts of the period of James II are almost entirely 
private letters, written from friend to friend, never 
intended for publication and by no stretch of language 


to be described as “secret service — Nor is it 


by a slip of the pen that Mr. Churchill speaks of “the 
Scots Jesuit College’, for he twice repeats the phrase.* 
Nor is it an immaterial error, for at that time—a time 
when the Jesuit—Jansenist controversy was at its most 
bitter—the College was strongly under Jansenist influence. 
It would be much more nearly correct to call it “the 
Scots anti-Jesuit College’. 

As it happens, these Blairs Papers are a quarry of the 
first importance for any student who wishes to form a 
correct judgement of the relations between Marlborough 
and James II. It is very clear that, if Marlborough 
was an entirely satisfied servant of James up till the time 
that he deserted him, his conduct was one of black 
baseness. If, on the other hand, it can be shown that he 
had already come to disapprove of James, when James was 
still powerful and prosperous, then at least some qualifi- 
cation of condemnation is possible. Mr. Churchill, 
anxious to defend Marlborough, therefore included a 
chapter called the “Unseen Rift’”’, in which he argues that 
Marlborough and his wife had already been shocked by 
James’ arbitrary barbarity when they accompanied 
him to Scotland in November 1679. The idea is taken 
from Lediard’s Life of Marlborough. Marlborough even 
then regarded James, Mr. Churchill argues, with “not 
merely want of sympathy, but deep disapproval”.t 
For proof of his contention he relies first on the evidence 
given by the Duchess of Marlborough in 1744.f But it is 
surely not very cynical to say that such evidence cannot 
by itself be conclusive. It is very evident that it was 
enormously to the Duchess’ interest to say that James’ 


* P. 357 and in the Index, p. 606. t P. 177. } Pp. 171-172. 
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conduct was reprehensible and shocking to her and her 
husband. For only thus could she vindicate her and her 
husband’s honour. 

A person is not necessarily untruthful because what he 
says 1s to his own interest. Yet it is natural, when he 
does so, to ask for confirmation, if confirmation should 
be possible. Now it so happens that the Blairs Papers 
contain not “the secret service reports’, but a large 
number of contemporary private letters, bearing witness 
to James’ conduct and to the impression that he made 
in Scotland during this visit. These letters are parti- 
cularly valuable in such a matter because they were 
never intended by their writers, Charles Whytford and 
Andrew Hay, to see the light of publication. Mr. 
Hay quotes from them fully,* and shows that they 

resent a picture the direct opposite of that which the 
Duchess gave, when writing sixty-five years after the 
event. Mr. Churchill, as the terms in which he rejects 
all data from the Scots College proves, was unaware 
of their existence. 

Apart from the Duchess’ word Mr. Churchill finds his 
evidence for the “Unseen Rift” in “Churchill’s conversa- 
tion with Barillon, the reliance that Sunderland put on 
him to moderate James, and Churchill’s clear dislike 
of the treatment of Argyll’”.t Of these three instances 
the first two do not prove his point at all. All that 
Marlborough is recorded to have said to Barillon is that 
“James was not in a condition to maintain himself in 
Scotland, if the King his brother did not support him 
there.”{ ‘To say that of the leading Catholic in the era 
of Titus Oates is not necessarily to disapprove of him. 
Sunderland is so far from being a witness to ae 
misrule in Scotland that he wrote to Henry Sidney 
in March 1680, “I will venture to say the King’s affairs 
(in Scotland) are in a better condition than they have 
been these seven years. We apprehended he (the Duke) 
would have disordered them, but we find quite the 
contrary.”|| As to the third point, it is true that 


* Winston Churchill and James II, pp. 20-38. > 

t Dalrymple. Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, I, i, aa “quoted 
by “Churchil ; p. 371, ¢. 

||) Hay ; Enigma of James II, p. 26. 
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Marlborough, rightly or wrongly, disapproved of Argyll’s 
condemnation and that Mr. Churchill writes, “By the 
exertions of James he was condemned to death.”* But 
Mr. Churchill is in error. He makes no reference to 
Andrew Lang’s Life of Mackenzie and to Lang’s conclu- 
sion that “James, if left to himself, would have taken 
no steps against Argyll either for his Protestantism or for 
any other reason”.t 

“When prisoners were to be tortured,” writes Mr. 
Churchill,f “accusing pens allege the Duke of York was 
always at his post.” The truth is that one “accusing 
pen”—that of James’ enemy, Burnet—has alleged that 
he was “‘at his post” on one particular occasion—at the 
torturing of Spreuil. Of course, it is true that sub- 
sequent writers have copied Burnet, but a multitude of 
hearsay accusers does not constitute a multitude of 
witnesses for the prosecution. Burnet is the one source 
from whom all other accusers derive.§ “Such ane extra- 
ordinary instance of his [James’] crueltie and barbarity,” 
wrote Lockhart, a contemporary chronicler, “could not 
have been unknown to all the world except the rac 
Yet this piece of gossip, for indeed it is nothing else, 
has been ceaselessly repeated by historians. “Once 
a statement gets into the stream of history it is apt to 
flow on indefinitely,” truly writes Mr. Churchill in one 
place, and in another, “Thus easily do chains of error 
trail link after link through history.” 

Similarly, it is on the authority of Burnet, who was not 
there, that Mr. Churchill recounts|| the story of James 
saving himself, his priests and his dogs and leaving the 
other passengers to drown at the time of his shipwreck 
on May 6, 1682. ‘The only evidence to support Burnet 
is once more the recollection of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough given in the year 1744. “Catholic and Tory 
writers,” says Mr. Churchill, “‘reject” the story ; “‘Pro- 
testants and Whigs” accept it. He is not concerned to 
decide between them; he is only concerned to affirm 
that “there can be no doubt that this is the story which 


* P. 174. t Quoted by Hay. Enigma of James II, p. 30. 
+ P. 169. § Hay. Winston Churchill and James II, p. 42. 
|| P. 176, 177. 
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John told Sara in the deepest secrecy as soon as he. . . 
arrived in Edinburgh”. ‘To say that is almost tantamount 
to claiming that it was the truth, since Marlborough was 
himself on the boat. But Mr. Churchill does not make 
clear that, apart from the Marlborough evidence, the 
“Catholic and Tory” writers, who reject the story, are 
Sir John Berry, the commander of the ship, Sir James 
Dick, the Provost of Edinburgh, who was a passenger on 
board, and the Earl of Dartmouth, whose father was a 
passenger. (They were none of them, incidentally, 
Catholics.*) It is, therefore, certain that someone must 
have made a mistake. The Duchess was eighty years 
old by 1744. Is it so very unlikely that she had come 
to believe that she had heard from her husband the story 
which she had really picked up in general gossi 

Mr. Churchill is not to be greatly blamed ceeds he 
has made mistakes or because there are gaps in his reading. 
His books have been launched upon the world with an 
exaggerated burst of publicity and praise, but for that 
newspapers and the publishers—or rather the absurd 
fashions of our age—are to blame. There is no reason 
to think that Mr. Churchill does not regard his own 
lively but amateurish work with a quite proper modesty 
as the diversion of a busy man, and he issues it with a 
very becoming expression of a readiness to accept cor- 
rection. ‘We await with meekness,” he writes,t “every 
correction or contradiction which the multiplicate 
knowledge of students and critics will supply.” “Truth, 
not triumph” was his object. Now Mr. Hay’s 
pamphlet was issued five years ago, in 1934. Its chal- 
lenge, it will be evident, is a challenge to Mr. Churchill’s 
central position, for he challenges Mr. Churchill’s 
estimate of the reliability of the data on which he works. 
I. myself write this article merely as a précis-writer. 
I am merely setting out a synopsis of Mr. Hay’s charges. 
I make no claim to have done the original research on 
these documents myself. It may be that Mr. Hay has 
himself made blunders. I pass no judgement on that. 
I merely say, what any man who is able to read is entitled 
to say, that, if Mr. Churchill expects any serious attention 
* Winston Churchill and James II, p. 44. t P. 9. 
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for his work, here are charges which must either be 
refuted or admitted. “It is with a deep sense of res- 
ponsibility” that Mr. Churchill claims to write.* Yet 
during these five years he has neither refuted nor admitted 
the charges. He has merely ignored them, allowing his 
book to continue to circulate and the vast majority of 
his readers, who are unacquainted with Mr. Hay’s work, 
to imagine that his sources are unimpugned. In fact, 
he has treated Mr. Hay exactly in the same way as that 
for which he so scathingly condemns Macaulay for 
treating Paget. “When in the closing months of his 
life Macaulay was challenged in his facts, in his methods 
and in his bias by the brilliant and unknown Paget, he 
felt strong enough to treat the most searching correction 
and analysis with contempt. Posterity, he reflected, 
would read what he himself had written. His critics, 
if he but ignored them, would soon be forgotten. It 
may perhaps be so. But time is a long thing.”t Mr. 
Churchill has behaved precisely as Macaulay behaved, 
without Macaulay’s considerable excuse of dying. 

Mr. Hay has, therefore, in his new book, the Enigma 
of Ffames II, very properly repeated his charges against 
Mr. Churchill. There is much interesting material in 
that book, quite unconnected with Mr. Churchill, but 
it is this particular hare with which I am here concerned. 
He has repeated his charges against Mr. Churchill and 
has added to them two more, perhaps almost more 
damaging. I do not linger over Mr. Churchill’s judge- 
ment concerning the Bloody Assizes that “the whole 
episode was a cannibal outburst over which King James 
presided with spiritual exaltation”.J To have written 
thus proves indeed that Mr. Churchill cannot have read 
Mr. J]. G. Muddiman’s Bloody Assizes, which an educated 
man, who claims to be a student of that period, should 
have read. But there is a kind of mad absurdity about 
this particular example of Mr. Churchill’s rhetoric that 
makes it difficult to take it seriously. It is, one feels, 
an example of “art for art’s sake” where words are 
selected for their sound rather than for their meaning 
and where sense is not seriously intended. 

a t Ibid. t P. 224. 
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More grave are the charges concerning Mr. Churchill’s 
account of James’ conduct at the time of the flight from 
London and his evidence for James’ desire to impose the 
Catholic religion upon all the people of England—the 
latter very evidently a point of most capital importance. 

When James fled from London in 1688 he was cap- 
tured as an escaping Jesuit and brought back to Sheerness. 
The story of his treatment and behaviour was, as Mr. 
Churchill says, “briefly and well told”* by Lord Ailesbury, 
who was a first-hand witness as it was he who was sent 
from London to rescue the King and bring him back to 
the capital, Mr. Churchill, professing to paraphrase 
Ailesbury’s story, writes : 


Charged with this task, he set out by coach and a-horse to 
retrieve his master out of the hands of the mob at Sheerness, 
He was haughtily received by the royal captive. His high jack- 
boots prevented him from falling on his knees when entering the 
presence, and he could only bob his knee. Whereat James, 
unshaven, ill-fed, rounded up and put in the pound like an 
errant bull by the local townsfolk and seamen, remarked, “Ha, 
you were all kings when I left London.” ‘To this reception at 
the end of his loyal and difficult journey through the turbulent, 
panic-stricken towns of Kent and by roadways infested with 
revolt and disorder Ailesbury—so he tells us—used some extremely 
plain language, to which his sovereign was graciously pleased to 
hearken. He then proceeded to collect some victuals, bake the 
best bread possible in the circumstances and ask the King whether 
he would not dine in state. His Majesty signified his pleasure ; 
the local dignitaries and some of the populace were admitted 
wonder-struck to the miserable dwelling, and the faithful Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber, jack-boots notwithstanding, managed 
(by holding on to the table) to serve him on the knee; thus 
restoring public confidence and decorum. At intervals through- 
out the day fragments of the disrupted royal household arrived in 
Feversham. ‘The barber, with the valets and clothes, arrived in 
the afternoon; the cooks a little later. The Board of Green 
Cloth was on the spot by dusk; the royal saddle-horses came in 
during the night, and a troop of Life Guards were reported as 
approaching the next morning. Thus the Court was recon- 
stituted, though in a somewhat skeleton state. Ailesbury stayed 
by his master henceforward. He arranged for a hundred troopers 
of the Life Guards to be drawn up in single file to encourage him 


* P. 310. 
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with their acclamations. He persuaded James to drive through 
the City of London, where the people, perplexed and dumb- 
founded by the awful event of his flight, received him with 
relief and almost enthusiasm.* 


Let us set beside that the relevant passages from 
Ailesbury’s memoirs : 


In the house there was a pretty large hall before the parlour, 
and that was filled with seamen that were there night and day. 
The Deputy Lieutenants imagined that they were the King’s 
gaolers, but on my arrival they told me quite the contrary. .. . 
The King was seated in a great chair, his hat on and his beard 
being much grown. . . . He rose up to meet me; I bent my 
knee, not being able to kneel by reason of my jack-boots. He 
took me to the window with an air of displeasure, indeed quite 
contrary to what I had expected, and said, “You were all Kings 
when I left London.” I could not dissemble but spoke my mind 
in these terms, “Sir, I expected another sort of welcome after the 
great dangers I ran last night by repairing to you.” “I know,” 
said the King, “you meant well as to your particular.” I replied, 
“It is certainly so and give me leave to tell your Majesty that 
your going away without leaving a Commission of Regency, but 
for our care and vigilance the City of London might have been 
in ashes; but the Lord Mayor and City respecting us, all was 
kept in a calm.” His countenance became more serene and he 
told me that he was glad to see me. . . . Dinner being ready, 
I asked him if he would be served with ceremony. He said, 
Yes, if I could hold it out, for fatigued I was very much. I giving 
him the wet napkin on the knees by the help of the arm of the 
great chair, I found the people bore more respect. The bread 
he had eaten there was so heavy that Platt was forced to toast 
it to render it less heavy, and the wine he drank was as bad in 
proportion. . . . During the short time I was at dinner the 
King went into the Hall to take leave of those faithful seamen 
that had lain there night and day. “Honest friends,” said the 
King, “you will not know me presently.” And indeed after shav- 
ing and dressing and with a good periwig he had not the same 
countenance. I asked those trusty sailors for what reason they 
had been so diligent. Their answer was, “My lord, that no one 
should touch so much as a hair of the King’s head.” . . . The 
King rewarded well those loyal seamen that had guarded him in 
the Hall so many days and nights, and set out Saturday morning 
on horseback towards Rochester. . . . The Horse Guards to the 
* P. 310. 
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number of one hundred and twenty were drawn up in a single 
line, and, I coming a little before the King, they begged of me io 
intercede that they might give demonstrations of joy on the 
King’s arrival although as they owned it was not military. . . . 
The King gave way to it... and ’tis not to be expressed the 
joy those faithful Guards were in, the tears for joy running 
down their faces. ...A fresh escort of Life Guards of one 
hundred and twenty relieved those that had escorted the King 
from Sittingbourne, and their expressions of joy were like to those 
before mentioned. . . . Vast numbers of persons out of the City 
and suburbs came out on horseback, and two eminent merchants 
came to the coach-side for to beg of me to beseech the King to 
pass through the City and that he would be a witness of the 
joyful acclamations of his subjects. ... The balconies and 
windows besides were thronged with loud acclamations beyond 
whatever was heard of. . . . The joy was so great and general 
that if there had been any foreigners in the streets and subjects 
to a despotic King or Commonwealth whose subjects more fears 
than loves their superiors, they would imagine that they had all 
been mad ; and this I was an eye and an ear witness of.* 


The reader will notice that : 

(i) Mr. Churchill speaks of the King as “captive” 
at the time of Aijlesbury’s arrival, whereas Ailesbury 
explicitly denied this. 

(2) Mr. Churchill omits altogether the attractive 
story of the seamen’s loyalty to James and of James’ 
recognition of that loyalty. 

(3) Ailesbury says that the King was lodged in “a 
pretty large hall”, whereas Mr. Churchill says that he 
was lodged in a “miserable dwelling’. 

(4) From Mr. Churchill’s narrative we should get the 
impression that Ailesbury “arranged” the greetings of 
the Life Guards in the sense of organizing a claque. 
It is clear that on the contrary it was the Life Guards 
who wished for leave to display their spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 

(5) “Relief and almost enthusiasm” are tepid phrases 
with which to describe that of which Ailesbury claims 
to have been the witness. 

In short, it is very evident that Mr. Churchill uses 
towards his sources an artistic freedom that might be 


* Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury, I, pp. 209-15. 
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roper in a dramatist, but is certainly most improper in a 

istorian. Does he show any greater strictness when 
he comes to the all-important question of James’ attitude 
towards religious toleration ? 

There can be no question about it that the policy which 
James advocated for England was one of general toleration 
for all religious beliefs. ‘There have been many who have 
argued that he only advocated a general toleration 
because through general toleration lay the only hope of 
obtaining toleration for his Catholic co-religionists. 
That may or may not be so. There is no settling the 
question why people come to advocate what they 
advocate or to believe what they believe. There has, 
however, been a steady stream of writers throughout 
the last 250 years who have gone beyond the questioning 
of James’ motives to the questioning of his intentions. 
His real purpose, they have argued, was not toleration, but 
dominance for the Catholics. The Catholics were to be 
given freedom, in order that, having obtained it, they 
might use that freedom to suppress all those who dis- 
agreed with them. In so far as these writers based their 
case, as most of them did, on a general view of the sort 
of man that James was, or even on a yet more general 
view of the sort of men that Roman Catholics are, it is 
clear that they cannot be simply answered, unless, indeed, 
it be a simple and sufficient answer to quote “quod 
gratis asseritur gratis negatur’”. Yet Mr. Churchill, 
at any rate, is not in the class of generalizers. He claims 
evidence for his accusation. ‘To create an England in 
which all men could seek God as they pleased and 
dwell in peace with their fellows was indeed a noble aim 
for a King,” writes Mr. Churchill.* “But it was not the 
aim of King James II; he sought the conversion of 
England to the Roman Catholic faith. The first step 
to that end was to win toleration for his Catholic subjects. 
As a makeweight only, he reluctantly but resolutely 
extended his programme to cover and enlist the Non- 
conformists. “The King,’ wrote Barillon, ‘desires 
intensely (avoit fort envie) that Catholics and Catholics 
alone should have freedom to practise their religion.’ ” 
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There is here, of course, a false antithesis. Doubtless 
the King “sought the conversion of England to the 
Roman Catholic faith” in the sense that every sincere 
Catholic must always pray for, and welcome, the con- 
version of any of his fellow-men. But, if conversion 
was freely and sincerely accepted, there would be no 
antithesis between an England free and an England 
Catholic. Conversion would only be at the expense of 
freedom if the unconverted minority was docked of its 
rights. To prove that such was James’ intention Mr. 
Churchill quotes the sentence from Barillon, the French 
Ambassador. It is, therefore, important to understand 
the context in which that sentence appears. It appears 
in a letter* written by Barillon to his master, ae 
XIV, on 29 April, 1686. Mr. Churchill, it will be 
noted, wrote of James’ policy for England. The letter 
has nothing to do with England at all. It contains an 
account of negotiations between James and the Scottish 
lords concerning a religious settlement for Scotland. 
In Scotland at that time the Nonconformist Covenanters 
were preaching openly a doctrine of rebellion, and in 
many cases regicide. James, therefore, made _ the 
suggestion that toleration might be granted to the 
Catholics, who were admittedly loyal, while it was 
denied to the Covenanters, who were admittedly rebellious. 
“Le rot d’ Angleterre avait fort envie que les Catholiques 
eussent seuls la liberté de P exercise de leur religion,” writes 
Barillon. ‘“‘Avait fort envie” means, “had a strong mind 
to”, not, as Mr. Churchill thinks, “desired intensely”’.t 

Whether James was right in his analysis of the Scottish 
situation is not the point. The point is that words 
which Mr. Churchill allows the ott we to think apply to 
England do, in fact, apply only to Scotland. There 
is no particular reason why a man who was reluctant to 
grant toleration to bellicose Scottish Covenanters should 
not be sincerely willing to grant it to peaceful English 
Quakers. But, if Mr. Churchill wishes to attempt a 
deduction how James would have treated English 
Quakers from how he did treat Scottish Covenanters, 


*Hay. Enigma of James II. App. II, pp, 226-30. 
t Hay. Enigma of James II, p. 209. 
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he is entitled to do so. But he should tell the reader 
frankly that he is drawing a deduction. He should not 
allow him to believe that he has evidence of that of 
which he has no evidence. Press them as far as you will, 
Barillon’s words do not begin to prove what Mr. Churchill 
seeks to make them prove. Barillon’s evidence only 
proves that James had some doubts how far under 
certain circumstances toleration could be extended to 
certain sects of Scottish Nonconformists from the 
established religion. As any reader of Barillon’s letter, 
which Mr. Hay prints in an Appendix to his Enigma of 
James II, can see at once, the whole debate between 
James and the Scottish lords was solely concerned 
with the question how far religious toleration could be 
extended. But Mr. Churchill wishes to persuade the 
reader that James was anxious to “convert” England to 
Catholicism in the sense of attacking the liberties of 
conformists to the established Church. Taken out of its 
context, Barillon’s claim that “Catholics and Catholics 
alone should have freedom to practise their religion” 
might seem conclusive evidence of such an attack. ‘Taken 
in its context, the sentence clearly only means “Catholics 
and Catholics alone among Scottish Nonconformists 
to the established religion’’, and contains no threat against 
the Established Church, either in Scotland or in England. 
I repeat that it is not my intention here to attempt a 
portrait or estimate either of James II or of Marlborough. 
Mr. Hay in his book has drawn his portrait of the King 
and others before him have drawn other portraits. Mr. 
Churchill draws his. Nor do I enter on to the large and 
interesting question which Mr. Hay has raised why 
250 years have pursued poor James with such unflagging 
prejudice. I ask merely the one particular question 
whether Mr. Churchill is cena by contemporary 
evidence when he condemns James II as a tyrant, a 
coward, and a humbug, and I answer that he is not. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 








THE FRIARS IN THE MONGOL EMPIRE 


HE Church has witnessed three great bursts of mis- 

sionary enterprise; great offensives against the heathen, 
distinct from her unceasing diurnal effort. Each of 
these massed attacks is inseparably connected with one of 
the Orders, the Benedictines, Friars or Jesuits. The 
first, culminating in the welding of the northern barbar- 
ians into Christendom, and the last, producing no such 
epoch-making result but boasting such names as St. 
Francis Xavier and his companions, are known to every 
Catholic. The second, which, viewed from a purely 
human standpoint, ended in unrelieved collapse and 
whose workers, in a more universally apostolic age, 
suffered and died unsung by their brethren at home, is 
to the majority an unknown chapter. Even Catholic 
writers pass over it in silence, or, at the best, dismiss it 
with a curt or casual reference. It was a gallant attempt, 
courageously and faithfully carried through. Beginning 
in the highest hopes, it continued for more’ than a 
hundred and fifty years to wage an increasingly hopeless 
battle against the forces of Islam, undauntedly facing 
persecution and martyrdom until the curtain rang down 
upon the final ruin of the churches and the expulsion of 
the missionaries. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century Ghengiz 
Khan united all the Mongol Tartars under his sceptre, 
and with this newly forged weapon of world conquest 
swept like a destroying flame from China to Poland. 
Over this vast stretch of land fell the Pax Mongolica, 
which, with its terrible pyramids of human heads marking 
the stages of conquest, was in reality a pax deserta. 
Nevertheless, across its desolation the roads were open 
from Acre to the Yellow Sea, and the Church was quick 
to grasp the opportunity. At this point of time it is 
impossible to realize the terror, moral as well as physical, 
that froze every heart in Christendom at the mention of 
these atrocious, flat-faced, yellow-skinned demons, so we 
cannot hope to appreciate the heroic act of faith required 
to venture into their lair.* Notwithstanding, we find 


* To Matthew Paris they appeared as ‘‘a detestable nation of Satan .. . 
rather monsters than men’’, and Roger Bacon considered them the soldiers 
of Antichrist. 
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Dominican friars preaching in Pascatir (the Volga Steppes) 
in 1225 while Batu’s gory milestones were yet fresh, and 
in 1240 Pope Gregory IX despatched eight friars of the 
same Order to Armenia. Fourteen years later Fra 
Rubruck, returning from Karakorum, met the survivor of 
this vanguard of the missionary army, Bernard of Cata- 
lonia, in the half desolate city of Naxua. He had mas- 
tered the Tartar tongue and was still preaching through 
the mountains of Armenia, the sole companion of his 
isolation being a German lay-brother, whose language he 
did not understand. It is not surprising that with such 
fervour and heroic fortitude the friars reached the ends 
of the world. By 1292 the Franciscan John of Monte 
Corvino was preaching in far Cathay, and 1321 saw the 
Dominican Jordanus de Severac in India. ‘The enter- 
prise was equally shared by the two Orders, the Minor- 
ites labouring for the most part in China and Central 
Asia, while India, Persia and the Caspian steppes formed 
the sphere of the Preachers.* 

Fra John became Archbishop of Khanbaliq, Metro- 
politan of Cathay and Patriarch of the East in 1312, and 
in 1330 the Dominican John of Cora was consecrated 
Metropolitan Archbishop of Soldania (Persia), his 
province covering India, Central Asia, Arabia and 
Abyssinia (Ethiopia). By 1350 there were altogether 
twenty-six dioceses in the two provinces, besides archie- 
piscopal sees at Trebizond on the south of the Black Sea, 
Vospro in the Crimea, St. Thaddeus in Armenia, and 
Sarai, the Kipchak capital, on the Volga. ‘I"he Minorites 
had more than thirty houses in the Kipchak and Chagatai 
Khanates (Volga and Aral steppes) alone. Brilliant as 
this prospect appeared, time was too short. The flourish- 
ing Church of China ended abruptly when the Chinese 
expelled their Mongol overlords in 1368, and with them 
all “foreigners of ill-regulated morals”. With but one 


* The Austin Friars were also working in Armenia and Persia in the 
middle and later years of the fourteenth century. Nor must mention be 
omitted of the nuns who, forerunners of the great host of devoted women 
in the mission field today, defied the dangers of thirteenth-century travel. 
There was a convent of Dominican nuns as far east as Baghdad, from one 
of whom Fra Ricold heard the terrible tale of the massacre after the fall of 
Acre. Undismayed by this awful experience of Moslem fanaticism she 
braved the perils of the thousand-mile journey to Baghdad, the capital of 
Islam. 
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more generation of Mongol supremacy how different 
might the story of China have been! 

The Mongol Empire never recovered from this loss 
of its richest and most cultured province, and, although 
Tamerlane might galvanize it into temporary life and 
renew for a space the terror of its name, it was a dying 
State. At his death each local governor set up as an 
independent ruler, and the continent relapsed into the 
chaos from which Ghengiz Khan had so brutally dragged 
it. In their heyday of empire the Mongols’ arrogance 
may have been so colossal that they considered them- 
selves the lords of the world for whose particular enjoy- 
ment the earth had been created, and boasted that the 
birds of the air announced their glories abroad, but they 
were entirely free from religious bigotry. ‘The source of 
this, possibly negative, virtue lay in the amorphous 
character of their own religion. They believed in a 
Most High God of Heaven and in a lower earth god, 
termed Natigay. To the former they prayed only for 
health ; the care of their families and possessions was 
confined to Natigay. In each home stood shapeless felt 
idols representing the earth god and his wife, with, 
generally, a few smaller puppets ranged in front of them 
as their children. At meal-times Natigay was propitiated 
by a portion of the food being placed before him and his 
lips smeared with the fat. But of regular creed or 
religious ceremonies the Mongols had no trace. 

For many years before the time of Tamerlane, how- 
ever, this had been changing. Islam had made a deter- 
mined and successful effort to take her conquerors captive, 
while beyond the limits of the Empire her missionaries, 
as Fra Jordanus tells us, ran up and down the whole 
Orient in their endeavour to win all men to their perftdia. 
The Eastern missionary effort of the Church had the 
misfortune to coincide with the Eastern drive of Islam, 
and during the whole period the servants of the Cross 
were forced to dispute the soul of Asia with the followers 
of the crescent. The destruction of the Cathayan mission 
was due to a political upheaval, but in Persia, India and 
on the steppes the a came from the intolerance of 
triumphant Islam. 
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Another serious impediment to the spread of the 
Faith was the Nestorian Church of Asia. Established as 
an autonomous Church in Persia on the expulsion of the 
followers of Nestorius from the Roman Empire (a.d. 
489), this heresy had sent its missionaries throughout 
Asia in the seventh and eighth centuries Now strongly 
established in China and India it would suffer no Christian 
rival. It still professed to be a Christian Church, but 
Fra John of Monte Corvino sums up its followers as 
“bearing indeed the names of Christians, but deviating 
greatly from the Christian Faith”. Fra Rubruck con- 
demns them as “wholly corrupt . . . usurers and drunk- 
ards . . . simoniacs, administering no sacrament without 
a fee”. The Dominican Father Ricold, who perhaps 
understood them better than any of the missionaries, 
castigates their lax precepts of faith: “They say it 
suffices for a Christian that he makes the Sign of the 
Cross on his forehead, faces east when he prays, and eats 
pork.” Drunkenness they considered no vice, and lying 
no sin. He concludes they offered a standing defiance to 
Our Lord’s law, “Narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life.” That they ever attempted to use their position to 
convert their Mongol masters there is no sign; their 
activity was confined to obstructing and calumniating the 
Latin friars. ‘They slandered Monte Corvino as a spy 
and an impostor, having him many times cast into prison 
on false accusations. Later, when owing to Imperial 
favour they no longer dared to touch his person, they 
vented their rancour by demolishing by night those 
portions of his churches that had been erected during 
the day. 

The Grand Khan, “Emperor of Emperors’’, ruling at 
Khanbaliq (Peking), retained the eastern half of his 
immense empire—Cathay and Manzi (North and South 
China), Tibet and the Mongolian homeland—under his 
personal control. The rest was divided into three 
khanates, over which members of the Imperial family 
were placed as vassal kings; the Ilkhanate, comprising 
Persia, Armenia and Turkestan as far as the Oxus, the 
Kipchak Khanate extending from the Polish frontier to 
the Aral Sea, and the Chagatai Khanate across Central 
Vol. 204 2B 
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Asia, filling the space between the Kipchak and the lord- 
ship of the Grand Khan. Outside the Mongol dominions 
there remained only the East Indian Islands, the declining 
empire of the Delhi Sultans in India, and the growing 
power of the Egyptian Mamelukes. 

In February 1306 Fra John wrote home from Khan- 
baliq to say he had received ambassadors from Ethiopia 
asking him to visit their country himself or to send other 
teachers, for they had been without Christian instructors 
since the days of St. Matthew. From the reference to 
St. Matthew, Nubia seems to have been the “Ethiopia” 
from which the embassy came, and it was doubtless in 
response to this appeal that, in 1316, eight Dominicans, 
eluding the watchfulness of the Mamelukes, penetrated 
not only to Nubia but on into Abyssinia, the realm of the 
real Prester John. They found Nubia in the last stage 
of its lapse to Islam, and were too late to do much to turn 
the tide. Abyssinia, which had sturdily clung to its 
distorted Christianity amid the Moslem flood, gave ample 
compensation for the defection of its neighbour. So 
thriving a Church did the Dominicans found there that a 
few years later Bartholomew of Tivoli was sent out as 
Bishop of Dongola. Among the noble converts were 
several members of the royal family, one of whom was 
clothed with the Dominican habit in the house of 
Alleluia built by Bishop Bartholomew. 

John of Monte Corvino, travelling to Cathay by the 
sea route, spent over a year in India on his way. Thirty 
years passed before the mission he inaugurated there was 
reopened by the Dominican Jordanus de Severac, in 1321. 
With Jordanus came Fra Thomas of Tolentino and two 
other Franciscan fathers, and a lay brother. Driven from 
their course by adverse winds they reached land at Thana, 
in Salsette Island, near Bombay. While the Franciscans 
lay here secretly awaiting a ship to continue their voyage, 
Jordanus went to visit the community of St. Thomas’s 
Christians at Supera (near Surat). In his absence the 
Christian in whose house the friars were hiding adminis- 
tered a beating to his wife, who complained to the Cadi, 
citing the “Franks” as witnesses. The Cadi inveigled them 
into a religious argument, which concluded by his order- 
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ing them to acknowledge Mahomet as God’s prophet. 
On their refusal he had a large fire kindled in the market- 
place, into which Fra James of Padua was flung first, his 
brethren kneeling beside and praying. Fra James, how- 
ever, remained miraculously unhurt amid the flames, 
whereupon the Cadi, not to be baulked, had him and his 
companions slain with the sword.* 

Father Jordanus gathered up their relics to bury them 
at Supera, and manfully proceeded to the conversion of 
the sub-continent singlehanded. He travelled down the 
Coromandel Coast to Travancore, where he selected 
Kulam (Quilon) as his centre. We possess two letters, 
dated 1321 and 1323, that he addressed to the friars of 
Armenia, with whom he had previously worked, and a 
book of Wonders of the East, which he probably wrote 
about 1330 during his visit to Europe. From these we 
learn many details of his work, his successes and his 
troubles. In spite of the fickleness of the people, who 
would one day listen to him gladly and the next reject 
him, he claims the joy of some hundreds of converts. 
These he held in high esteem, and asserted that were 
there but two hundred good friars available for the 
mission not a year would pass without at least ten 
thousand conversions. Other missionaries, Franciscans 
as well as Dominicans, joined him after 1324, but their 
numbers were far too few for the vast field they had to 
cover. Here, as everywhere, the principal opposition 
came from the enmity of the Moslems. 

“Tis grief and pain”, laments Fra Jordanus in his 
Mirabilia, “to hear hen the sects of the heathen be day 
by day perverted by the preachers of the perfidious and 
accursed Saracens. For these preachers run about, just 
as we do, here, there and everywhere, over the whole 
Orient, striving to turn all men to their own miscreance.”’ 
Besides the four Franciscans martyred at Thana he 
mentions five Dominicans known to him who had been 
slain by the Moslems. He himself had been four times 
cast into prison by them, tortured, scourged and stoned 


* Fra Thomas of Tolentino was canonized by Pope Pius VII in 1809; his 
three companions are not thus officially honoured by the Church, but from 
time immemorial they have been given the title of Blessed, 
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times innumerable, and, on one occasion, stripped of the 
habit of his Holy Order, forced to go about in his shirt, 
“like some good-for-nothing vagabond’. Beset by 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold, racked with pains in 
his body and limbs, handicapped by extreme poverty, 
he still toiled stoutly on, ever hoping that he might be 
judged worthy to end his life as a martyr for the Faith. 
Jordanus apparently returned to Europe about 1328, in 
which year he was consecrated Bishop of Kulam, and was 
appointed two years later, with Thomas, Bishop of 
Samarkand, to carry the Pallium to the newly created 
Metropolitan of Persia. Of his later life and work— 
whether he won the martyr’s crown he so greatly coveted 
or whether he ever reached his Indian see—we are un- 
fortunately entirely in the dark. 

The Persian mission, as already mentioned, was one of 
the earliest to be established. Islam had had its head and 
centre at Baghdad before Hulagu’s conquest in 1258, 
and it continued to flourish vigorously in the [lkhanate, 
attracting the Mongols in large numbers. Persistent, if 
petty, persecution was the lot of the Christians until the 
accession of Arghon as Ilkhan in 1284 promised to lift the 
clouds. This prince was definitely favourable to the 
missionaries, and they succeeded in winning two of his 
queens and his son Oljaitu, who was baptised Nicolas. 
His reign, however, only lasted seven years, and under his 
brothers, who succeeded him in turn, the Moslem cadis 
regained their position at Court. As a consequence 
progress was arrested, the few fresh conversions by no 
means balancing the losses from apostacy. 

There is an excellent picture of Persia in those sad days 
when the friars were struggling valiantly to stem the drift 
in the Letters and Itinerary of Father Ricold of Monte 
Croce, of the Order of Preachers, who spent many years 
in Persia and Syria. These Eptstolae ad Ecclestam 
Triumphantem are not letters to any earthly correspondent 
but, as their title suggests, rather in the nature of con- 
fidences to the Saints in Glory. They consist of re- 
flexions, prayers and lamentations ; the anguished out- 
pourings of an ardent apostle baffled by the levity of a 
people fast rejecting all trace of Christian influence. 
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Ricold gives a description of the different tribes he met 
on the great highway from Lajazzo (Mopsuestia in 
Cilicia) to Tabriz and Baghdad. On the north of the 
Taurus Mountains he encountered the Turcomans, 
homines bestiales, dwelling in filth underground like moles, 
among whom he preached for several months. The 
Mongols who, with their broad faces, little eyes and sparse 
beards, appeared to him like withered old monkeys, he 
denounces for their unclean habits, drunkenness and 
adroitness in thieving. Beyond Armenia he met the 
Kurds, an exceedingly malicious and ferocious race living 
like goats on precipitous hills, whom the Mongols, con- 
querors of all the East, had been unable to overcome. 
At Baghdad he was welcomed by the Dominican and 
Franciscan fathers already established there, and was soon 
engaged in a disputation with the Nestorians. Mar 
Yaballaha III, the Catholicus, was utterly confounded 
and renounced his heresy, was reconciled to the Church 
and allowed the friars the use of his cathedral and 
churches (1288). 

His Visitor General, the Rabban Bar Sauma, was sent 
with the glad news to Rome, where it raised the liveliest 
hopes for the future conversion of Asia. Bar Sauma 
was received with every honour by Pope Nicolas IV, and 
loaded with gifts on his departure. He was presented 
with a portable church for use when travelling with the 
Mongols, while the Catholicus was sent many fine 
vestments and a richly jewelled golden tiara. He also 
carried a Bull appointing Mar Yaballaha Patriarch in the 
East, to which an exposition of the Catholic Faith was 
added for his guidance. But before his return reaction 
had set in. ‘The Nestorian clergy and bishops had no 
intention of relinquishing their easy creed for he dogmas 
and discipline of the Church, whatever the Patriarch 
might wish. ‘They denounced the Union and forced Mar 
Yaballaha to repudiate it ; the Latins were cast out and 
the churches cleansed from the “Roman pollution” by a 
thorough scrubbing with rose-water.* ‘The papal gifts, 
however, were retained. Bar Sauma set up his church 


* Mar Yaballaha made another effort for Reunion in 1304, but this too 
was frustrated. 
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beside King Arghon’s palace, and succeeded in obtaining 
the relics of forty martyrs with which to glorify it. Mar 
Yaballaha kept the tiara for use on festal days until, some 
ten years later, it was looted by the Moslems who sacked 
his cathedral. 

Father Ricold recurs time and again to the growing 
hostility of the Moslems, and from his personal experience 
hardly dares to hope for the ultimate success of the 
mission. He had seen churches profaned and destroyed, 
some being converted into mosques or Koran schools, 
others into stables; images of Christ and Our Lady 
hacked and mutilated by Moslem hate; church orna- 
ments and vestments, many of them stained with the 
blood of their last wearers, put up for sale in the bazaars 
and crucifixes fastened to horses’ tails and dragged in 
derision through a spitting mob. If such conditions 
obtained under ilkhans neutral towards Christianity and 
even under Arghon himself (most of Richold’s apostolate 
falls in his reign), they must have become ten times worse 
when the pendulum swung finally in the direction of 
Islam. But +t was the accession of Nicolas, Arghon’s son, 
that struck the death-knell of the Persian mission. This 
prince, from whose rule high hopes had been entertained, 
proved a second Julian. He abjured his Christianity, 
embraced Islam, and maintained a persistent harrying of 
his former co-religionists. 

Similar success and disaster were attending the 
Franciscans in Central Asia and the Far East. In 1306 
the superiors of his Order were rejoiced to receive a letter 
from Fra John of Monte Corvino. He had reached 
Cathay in 1293 and for twelve years had laboured alone, 
thinking himself forgotten by his Order, who, on their 
side, thought he was dead. The Emperor, Kubilai 
Khan, had received him well, but was too old an idolater 
to heed his words. One of his first converts had been 
the Nestorian Prince George, ‘‘of the family of the great 
Prester John of India’’, who had built a fine church in his 
capital. Fra John had built one himself in Khanbaliq, 
and was completing a second. He had translated the 
New Testament and the Psalter into Uigur, the Tartar 
tongue, and estimated his baptisms at six thousand. He 
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had bought forty boys whom he had baptised and taught 
Latin, and who chanted Office in one church while he 
was serving the other. The Grand Khan delighted in 
their singing and frequently requested Fra John to take 
them to sing before him. He concluded by begging 
earnestly for assistance to be sent. 

Pope Clement at once sent out seven Franciscans as 
bishop-suffragans to Monte Corvino, whom they were 
to consecrate Archbishop, with Patriarchal powers over 
the whole East. ‘The journey was long and perilous, and 
it was not until five years later that the three surviving 
bishops, plundered of everything, even tunics and cassocks, 
reached Khanbaliq. A new mission was begun in 
Southern China, with its bishopric at Zayton (Amoy). 
The future of this well-established Church seemed 
assured when in 1310 the Emperor, Khaisan Kulak Khan, 
was baptised in the name of John. So beloved was 
Archbishop John in his later years that when he died at 
the ripe age of eighty multitudes of heathen vied with 
the Christians at his funeral in snatching portions of his 
habit as relics. 

John of Monte Corvino was indeed the Apostle of 
China, a land to which, as he himself says, “there never 
came Apostle nor disciple of the Apostles’, and he left 
the Church he founded with the rosiest prospect before 
it. The Court was well disposed and supported the 
missionaries with a yearly grant. ‘They were allowed to 
_ freely, even in the Buddhist temples, and, since 

onte Corvino had overcome the hostility of the Nes- 
torians in his first years, there was no one to obstruct 
their progress. For here alone, in all Asia, the inveterate 
and ubiquitous enemy, Islam, had no power. In the 
other khanates it was at home, the religion of the land 
before the advent of the Mongols, and so possessed 
unlimited resources. In Cathay it was a missionary 
cult, on exactly the same footing as the Church. Cross 
and crescent were here matched against each other in a 
fairer field than the world has yet seen. Nor was the result 
in doubt; there was maturing in Cathay an empire’s 
conversion, comparable only to that of Rome. Had 
the Chinese revolt been delayed another hundred years, 
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allowing the necessary time for establishing a native 
clergy, the triumph of Christianity would have been 
assured. But seventy-five years after Monte Corvino 
first landed in China the friars were expelled, and the 
“purified” China withdrew into her shell. All inter- 
course with the Christian West ceased and the Church 
died of sacerdotal starvation, so that when the Jesuits 
reached the shores two hundred years later they had 
to recommence the mission from the beginning. The 
Moslem fury encountered by Jordanus in India and 
Ricold in Persia seems to have raged most furiously in the 
Chagatai and Kipchak khanates. In 1314 Fra Antony 
of Milan and three other friars were martyred in the 
Kipchak; eight years later the mob massacred the 
Christians at Sudak in the same khanate; in 1334 an 
English brother, William, fell a victim at Salmas in 
Chagatai, and Stephen of Hungary at Sarai. It cannot 
be doubted that these local disturbances were connived 
at by the pro-Moslem Khans and their governors, 
although the strong hand of the Grand Khan as yet 
restrained official and open persecution. 

Better times seemed dawning on the Middle Steppes 
when, about 1340, Yesun Timur, the Chagatai Khan, 
who had been cured of a cancer, “more by prayer than by 
physic”, by Fra Francis of Alessandria, embraced 
Christianity. The favour he showed the friars stirred 
the wrath of the Moslems, who contrived his death by 
poison. His throne was seized by Ali Sultan, the in- 
stigator of the plot, “a villain of a falconer, a Saracen of 
the blood royal” (i.e. a Moslem, descendant of Ghengis 
Khan). The Christian converts were ordered to recant, 
and the choice of Islam or death offered the missionaries. 
Bound all to one rope they were dragged through the 
infuriated mob, who slashed and stabbed until they fell 
under the blows. The whole of the mission staff at 
Almalig, the Chagatai capital—the Bishop, Richard of 
Burgundy, Fathers Francis, Raymund and Pascal, 
Brothers Peter and Laurence, and John of India, a black 
convert Tertiary—shared this martrydom. 

Undeterred by this holocaust fresh friars rebuilt the 
ruined churches within two years. “It was a brave enter- 
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prise, this Asian mission,” writes Professor Beazley, “and 
a brave countenance was kepe up from first to last.’* 
But nothing could now stay the march of Islam, advancing 
with rapid strides to the day when it would triumphantly 
sweep Christianity out of Asia. The end came first in 
the Chagatai khanate. Shortly before the Chinese 
revolution the mid-Asian Khan, braving the possible 
wrath of his overlord, whom he knew had his hands full 
with the unrest nearer home, decreed the destruction of 
the mission in his domains. Again the Bishop, James, 
titular Archbishop of Zayton, and all his companions in 
Almaliq met martyrs’ deaths, while the friars preaching 
in the khanate were hunted out or slain. The churches 
and convents were demolished and the entry of fresh 
missionaries forbidden. ‘This was in 1362, and under the 
influence of Tamerlane (1369-1405), a bigoted Moslem 
of Chagatai lineage, the other khanates acted similarly. 
The welter of anarchy that followed his death, when every 
petty chieftain set himself up as khan of his own square 
mile, extinguished any hope of revival. 

Not that the Church gave up without a struggle. In 
1370 William de Prato was consecrated Archbishop of 
Khanbalig, and started with sixteen Minorites in an 
attempt to win through to Cathay. Nothing further 
was heard of him or his party, and the same darkness 
enshrouds the fate of Francis de Podio, who was appointed 
Apostolic Legate to Northern Tartary the following year. 
The North Persian mission was one of the last to endure. 
In 1392 Pope Boniface [X, at the request of the Franciscan 
Roger of England, sent twenty-four friars to his assistance 
to minister to the ten thousand converts in the “‘Caspian 
Mountains”. Thus ended, apparently, in total failure and 
disaster, the gallant missionary effort of nearly two hundred 
years. ‘The names of six bishops and over fifty priests and 
| brothers are on its roll of martyrs, and to them must be 
added those of the innumerable souls whose witness, 
in those vast spaces, is known to their Master alone. 
Surely such a glorious chapter of the Church’s history 
deserves wider recognition and appreciation. 


J. C. Marsu-Ewarps. 
* Dawn of Modern Geography, C. R. Beazley, 1906. Vol. III, ch. tr. 
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The Romanesque Architecture of the Order of Cluny. By Joan 
Evans, D.Litt., D.Lit., F.S.A. (Cambridge University Press, 


£3 35.) 
CogENOBITISM, in the strict sense of the term, originated in the 
East and was the final stage in that life of consecration of which 
St. John Baptist was the first example. Its founder was St. 
Pachomius, Abbot of Tabennisi in the Thebaid, who had served 
in the army of the Emperor Constantine in the early fourth century, 
and under whom its constitution was highly systematized though 
far from static. The first stage had been eremitic, the life of 
solitaries. An intermediate stage followed when these solitaries 
congregated into groups, each living in his own hut ; the life was 
semi-eremitic, the coenobitic element being represented by the 
headship of one solitary freely chosen from among his fellows. 
Such was the life of the solitaries who gathered round St. Anthony 
the Great at Pispir in Egypt towards the end of the third century. 
Something analogous to this development from eremitism to 
coenobitism may be recognized in the life of St. Benedict of 
Nursia ; and semi-eremitism still prevails among the Carthusians. 

To each stage was adapted its own structural setting. When 
coenobitism arose there would probably have come first the 
dwelling of the coenobites, then the church and other dwellings 
necessary to the life of acommunity. On the movement spreading 
westward its structures became more solid, and were frequently 
fortified against such invaders as the Saracens. After the icono- 
clastic edicts of Leo III the Isaurian, Emperor of the East in the 
eighth century, there followed a certain migration of craftsmen 
westward, and with them came Byzantine influence and a 
stimulus to architecture generally. 

It was at about this time that St. Benedict of Aniane initiated 
his monastic campaign, part of which consisted in the building 
of religious houses over a wide area in the vicinity of his own 
birthplace, notably the great church of Aniane, probably begun 
in 782 and finished in 787, the dignity and splendour of which 
seems to have anticipated the Cluniac churches of the eleventh 
and twelth centuries. 

Dr. Joan Evans has given us a learned and most beautiful 
book, the product of indefatigable and exhaustive research, 
covering the whole field of Cluniac architecture and telling us 
all that is to be known of it up to the time of writing. At the 
outset she refers to the question as to whether there were, in the 
centuries with which we are concerned, such people as “moines 
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cimentiers”’, that is to say, monks who were themselves the builders 
of their respective houses, a question which Dr. Evans seems, 
with Dr. Coulton, to answer in the negative (p. 3). St. William 
of Dijon, William of Volpiano, was in his day a great monastic 
reformer ; with him almost invariably reform meant rebuilding. 
In the year 989, at the instigation of Bruno de Rouci, forty- 
ninth bishop of Langres, St. Majolus sent twelve Cluniac monks 
under the dulce imperium of St. William practically to recreate 
the religious life at St. Bénigne-de-Dijon. The structure, any 
serious work upon which was deferred for some years, was in 
such a condition that when the artifices caementarit began to 
touch the basilica part of it collapsed (Vita S. Guill. Divion., 
XV. Cf. Chomton, Hist. de PEglise S. Bén.-de-Dijon, p. 94). 
These artifices and others had many of them been enlisted by 
St. William during his visits to places like Rome and Ravenna 
during the year 996; but amongst them was a certain juvenculus 
by name Hunaldus, who had been with St. William a monk of 
St. Bénigne since 990, and to whom he entrusted the building of 
the rotunda. ‘This monk is described as solertis ingenit and so far 
successful in his work that pene totum quidquid fuit ornamentorum 
in hac basilica, ejus studio est aggregatum (Chron. S. Benign., 
ap. P.L. CXLI, 860 et seq.). Of course this does not prove that 
he was a “moine cimentier’”’, but it does suggest a certain skilled 
knowledge of decorative architecture. So far as the Cistercians 
are concerned, the rebuilding at Clairvaux begun in 1136 involved 
on a large scale the services of artifices conducti, including 
caementarit, but it is difficult to believe that all the sons of St. 
Bernard sat still and looked on (Vita Prima, II, v. 29 et seg.). As 
to whether there was a distinctively Cluniac style of Romanesque, 
we are reminded of M. Emile Male’s remark that we find “sur 
tout plane lombre de Cluny’ (p. 4), and the contrast between 
Paray-le-Monial, for example, and the Norman buildings with 
which the Englishman is familiar, is cited in illustration of the 
delicacy and elaboration which characterized the churches of the 
Order (p. 13). A list of Cluniac priories is supplied in Appendix A, 
derived from the Bibliotheca Cluniacensis of Marrier and Duchesne 
(cols. 1705 et seg.). A considerable number of them, especially 
in the province of France, had only one monk besides the prior, 
for example, the three dependencies of St. Martin-des-Champs 
in England, St. Mary Magdalen of Barnstaple, St. James of 
Exeter and St. Clare of Carmarthen. The number of priories 
in the early Middle Ages amounted to something like 1450; of 
these a little over 1300 were in what is now France, or in bordering 
districts of Switzerland, Belgium and Baden, of which all but 
fifty-six have been identified (p. 7). 
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In addition to more than 200 plates and seven maps there are 
illustrations in the text—some of them reproductions of old 
prints—which are extremely valuable, especially the reconstructed 
plans of Cluny made by Professor K. J. Conant, who has for some 
years been working there, studying the site and the buildings 
for the Mediaeval Academy of America (pp. 63, 68 et seq., 85 et 5eq., 
92, 96, 101 et seg., 126, 130). In Appendix B will be found a list 
of the parish churches belonging to the Order, based in the main 
upon the Bibliotheca Cluniacensis. ‘Their name is legion, and a 
large number of those cited by Marrier and Duchesne still remain 
to be identified, especially in the diocese of Nevers, as also a 
certain number of abbeys, priories and decanatus. 

A feature at Cluny was the descent to the nave from the West, 
something like twenty-two steps to the Baraban Towers and 
eighteen more to the floor. Similar descents, though lesser, are 
found elsewhere, for example, at St. Lazare-d’Avalon (Yonne). 
In other places we find an ascent to the East, more or less gradual 
according to the nature of the ground (p. 51). In either case the 
impression left is that rather of an architectural opportunity 
taken than of a fundamental difficulty overcome; the result is 
more interesting for not being built upon a plane. To realize all 
this one wants to survey the scene at Cluny from the double 
gateway at the top of the hill to the right ot the abbatial palace 
of Jean de Bourbon, represented by Albert Lenoir in his Archr- 
tecture Monastique (I, No. 45). The effect produced cannot have 
been less impressive of its kind in a case in which the ascent or 
descent was maintained in the interior of the church as at Jailly 
(Niévre). Another feature was the narthex or galilee, though 
this may be found elsewhere than in Cluniac churches, as in the 
massive Benedictine abbey-church of Tournus. It probably 
came originally from the East, and after reaching Italy developed 
generally, serving conveniently the needs of lay-folk and pilgrims 
(p. 77). At Cluny in 1144 one might have seen in choir so many 
as 460 monks, a growth from 70 in 1042, which would account 
for a development both of the apse and of the croissée, an experi- 
ence not uncommon elsewhere (p. 52). The trefoiled apse 
existed, for example, at Lewes, but it does not appear to have 
prevailed generally. ‘This is something distinct from an apse 
with an ambulatory and radiating apsidal chapels, as illustrated 
by Figure 13b, which shows St. Hugh’s basilica in its complete 
state, as dedicated by Innocent II in 1131. It had a nave of 
eleven bays, double aisles and double crossings; the five apsidal 
chapels radiating from the great apse were served by an ambula- 
tory. The interior measurement of the nave itself was 260 feet 
in length and about 118 feet in breadth; the total length from 
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the West door to the apse was just over 415 feet. And this stood 
practically in all its glory until 16 July, 1798; by the year 1811 
all but one arm of the transept had disappeared! In 1850 
M. Ochier—whose memory is honourably preserved by the Museé 
Ochier—who had seen most of it intact, was still alive, and 
spoke of “ces gloires passétes dont j’at pu encore dans mon enfance 
étre témoin” ; but, alas, no one recorded his impressions (p. 70) ! 

From the days of Peter the Venerable, Cistercian influence 
began to be felt in architecture as in other ways ; the apse began 
to be discarded in favour of the rectangular East end. Chabeuf 
professes to trace it at Saint-Seine, and there are earlier instances 
of it, for example, at St. Marcel-lés-Chalon. The effect of 
pilaster-buttresses and cornices is admirably illustrated by com- 
paring the triple apse of Champvoux (Niévre, fig. 132), which has 
neither, and its neighbour St. Lothain (Jura), which has simple 
strips and a cornice on modillions or projecting brackets Corin- 
thian in style (fig. 133)—a decorative advance—with the full 
development of such an example as La-Charité (Niévre), where 
the pilaster-buttresses are stepped (fig. 140). We may prefer a 
‘minimum of stepping, but doubtless the superimposed weight 
necessitated a surrender of decorative considerations to structural 
demands. The addition, however, of radiating chapels would, we 
may suppose, to some extent, though not entirely, have supplied 
the need for stepped buttresses; what this amounted to at 
Cluny itself may be gathered from Professor Conant’s reconstruc- 
tion of the East end of St. Hugh’s basilica (fig. 147), when com- 
pared with the same authority’s reconstruction of the second 
church (fig. 219). With the growth of what M. Emile Male has 
called the “crescendo architectural” (L’Art allemand et P Art 
frangais au moyen dge) this additional support afforded by the 
chapels taking the thrust would naturally be acceptable. Four 
different methods of treating the flanks are well described; of 
them all one is attracted most by the third, that with pilaster 
strips and Lombard arcading, although it may not be distinc- 
tively Cluniac and has a suggestion of Italian influence ; we feel 
in its presence a sense of “tangimus Italiam”, and not unpleasantly. 
There are traces of it still left at Payerne (Vaud, fig. 164) and at 
Berzé-la-Ville (Saéne-et-Loire, fig. 166). On the other hand 
we seem to lack the Cluniac touch in the flying buttresses con- 
structed at Cluny after the disaster of 1125—when part of the 
roof of the nave collapsed—which Professor Conant holds to be 
the earliest range erected in Europe. They are clearly recog- 
nizable in Figure 161, which reproduces a drawing made by 
Pére Martellange, S.J., in 1617. The Gothic touch offends us 
as being perhaps a little alien. 
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Dr. Evans tells us that the fagade was not a feature of Cluniac 
work, that the portal was normally rectangular and surmounted 
by a tympanum, as at Charlieu (Loire, fig. 197) and Cluny (fig. 
206). In many cases the narthex or galilee was of prime con- 
sideration (as providing for a crowded assistance of layfolk and 
pilgrims) ; its presence would mask the fagade, which even before 
it was added, as at Cluny it was added to St. Hugh’s basilica 
(fig. 206), was never comparable with that of a great Gothic 
cathedral like Rheims. At Paray-le-Monial, Vézelay and else- 
where the narthex completely masks the fagade; at the first- 
named two great square towers “‘completely dominate” the 
Western front (fig. 195). It is interesting to learn that bell-towers 
are not traceable to a Classical influence in Romanesque architec- 
ture, but came originally from northern Syria so early as the 
fifth century, being intended originally to meet liturgical require- 
ments, as may be suggested perhaps by their usual position over 
the crotssée (fig. 219), or if there was no croissée over the choir. 
In the larger churches there were several towers, as in the third 
basilica of Cluny there were five (fig. 161). Of the fortification 
of the towers of the basilica, especially in the South-West, 
Dr. Evans cites instances so late as the fourteenth century (p. 129). 
In the matter of the fortification of their houses generally the 
Cluniacs would probably have claimed exemption from lay 
control, but a safeguard granted to the Order by Louis le Gros 
in I119 appears to make their tuitio and defensio a specific charge 
upon the Crown—perhaps for the first time—and thus to place 
them under the aegis of feudality (Bibl. Cluniac., col. 576 D,E). 
The normal early type was square; later we find octagonal 
towers, such as the plain central tower of Abbot Hugh’s basilica 
(fig. 78), and later still such octagonal towers as that of St. Marcel 
at Cluny, with its two stories of windows over a blind arcade, 
happily now—except for the steeple which was added sub- 
sequently—standing as it was built by Hugh III in 1159 
(fig. 239). 

The origin of the general plan of a Benedictine monastery is 
uncertain. Dr. Evans would rule out a Roman source for the 
cloister, and favour the influence of a Syrian khan, as suggested 
by the structure of the monastery of Qalaat Seman in north 
Syria so early as the end of the fifth century, where we find a 
“quadrangular cloister, fitting, Benedictine fashion, into the 
angle of a cruciform church”. This plan seems to have been 
adopted in St. Benedict of Aniane’s church of 782-787, which 
naturally became a model (pp. 135 e¢ segg.). The form of the 
cloister was sometimes oblong, as in the plan of the rebuilding 


done at Cluny by Pontius de Melgueil (fig. 13a), and the columns 
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were often double (figs. 242 et seqgg.). We should like to have seen 
the refectory at Cluny in St. Hugh’s day. It was, as we learn 
from Dr. Rose Graham (Archaeologia, LXXX, p. 155), the gift of 
Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury. The Chronicon 
Cluniacense (col. 1639) describes it in some detail—although 
registering its measurements incorrectly, which probably should 
be 112 by 67 feet (Millénaire de Cluny, U1, 237)—its six tables in 
two rows of three each ; its dais with a high table, to the right of 
which stood the table of the grand prior—where we can picture 
Bernard de Brancion, the flatterer of Robert de Chatillon !—and 
the table of the claustral prior to the left. An illustration of the 
refectory at Ganagobie (Basses-Alpes, fig. 252) shows the only 
example left of a Romanesque Cluniac refectory (p. 143). But, 
alas, there is not one dorter of an early mediaeval house left even 
approximately intact. That of Cluny at the opening of the 
eleventh century is described in the Consuetudines Farfenses. It 
was “on the first floor of the eastern range of buildings in the 
cloister”, but had no night-stair descending to the basilica. It 
was furnished with a reredorter or latrine which drained into the 
river Gréne. By the end of the fifteenth century the night- 
stair for use at Nocturns, as at Payerne (Vaud), was probably 
customary (pp. 145 et seqq.). It is usually found in the early Cister- 
cian churches. 

In her conclusion (pp. 149 et segg.) Dr. Evans indicates the 
extent to which the influence of Cluny reached beyond the 
limits of the Order, attaining its climax in the days of St. Hugh 
and waning only as the Cistercians came increasingly to occupy 
the field. She notes the essentially Cluniac inspiration of great 
reformers like St. William of Dijon, of popes like Urban II and 
Pascal II, of statesmen-ecclesiastics like Henry of Blois. She 
reminds us of what the Cathedral of Lausanne may have owed to 
the basilica of Payerne and St.-Denis to St.-Martin-des-Champs ; 
recognizing, however, the persistence of a certain Burgundian 
type so far afield as in Spain and claiming that “in the 
Benedictinechurches of the Order of Cluny we may see the 
foundations of the structure of the Gothic cathedrals being 
slowly laid”’. 

The last word, however, has not yet been spoken on the sub- 
ject, as we are warned by M. Ch. Oursel, when reviewing (Annales 
de Bourgogne, Déc. 1938) a recent work by MM. A. and J. Talobre, 
La Construction de l Abbaye de Cluny. The opinions of experts 
are still liable to revision. “Dans une séance récente de Académie 
de Magon (1° septembre, 1938) M. Conant lui—méme a conté 
Phistoire de quelques—unes de ces variations inévitables.” 
Watkin WILLIAMS, 
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True Humanism. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by M. R. 
Adamson. (Bles. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Personalist Manifesto. By Emmanuel Mounier. Translated by 
Monks of St. John’s Abbey, Minnesota, U.S.A. (Longmans, 
Green. 75. 6d. net.) 


Tuere should be little need to insist, today, on the duty of 
Christians towards the world: the thought can seldom be very 
far from our minds. But there is every reason for insisting on the 
need of a united affirmation of constructive policy ; for it is for 
lack of sach a policy, and of unanimity, that we find ourselves 
reduced to the role of impotent spectators or unconstructive 
critics of proposed solutions for our social evils. The basic 
principles are clear and beyond dispute: we know in general 
what sort of world, what sort of temporal order, Christian 
sociology demands ; but what are its characteristics in detail, and 
what means ought to be adopted to bring it about? It is here 
that there is so much crippling vagueness, such lack of agreement. 
And time is short. If we do not wish to see the world forsake 
the Church entirely, if we do not wish to see all our thunder 
stolen, as so much has already been stolen by the upholders of 
Marxism, it is absolutely essential that we should think these 
things out, sink our differences of opinion on purely temporal 
(technical) problems, and form a coherent policy with regard to 
the many problems in which spiritual and temporal meet, now. 

We cannot hope to act with success unless we really know what 
the aim of our action should be, not remotely merely, but imme- 
diately. ‘That is why these books are of such importance. 
M. Maritain provides not only a statement of principles valid at 
any time, in any age, but a statement of the basic line of action 
for us here and now. The language is technical, and often 
difficult, no doubt; but there can be no question about the 
clarity of thought; and it is in obscurity of thought that real 
difficulty lies. Difficult or no, it is a book that we should study, 
and try to make all our friends study; for it gives just that 
clarification and direction of which we stand so much in 
need. 

M. Maritain goes to the root of things. The building up of a 
sane civilization implies, for the Christian, an understanding 
first of the whole problem of grace and nature and sin; of the 
relation between this world and the next; of theology and 
economics; in a word, of Christian humanism. “Is a heroic 
humanism possible?” That is the first question, a question 
which means, not merely “Can humanism and heroism co-exist ?” 
but “Is it possible to have a humanism fed from the heroic springs 
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of sanctity?” The question is of first importance, not only 
ultimately, for the soul of every individual man; but in the 
most immediately practical sense. We are witnessing today a 
resurgence of faith in the value of the human person, a resurgence 
of effort to establish the dignity of the person in actual fact 
(a dignity of which capitalism has robbed so many millions). 
The whole question of the saving or the complete athéisation of 
the masses rests on the answer. 

We are witnessing the break-up of anthropocentric humanism, 
With its final dissolution, either our civilization itself will be 
wholly destroyed, or a new humanism will take its place. It is 
our opportunity. But the greatness of the opportunity is paralleled 
by the immensity of the involved responsibility. 

From a discussion of mediaeval Christendom and its dissolu- 
tion, and of anthropocentric humanism, M. Maritain passes to 
the problem of A New Humanism, and a profound investigation 
of Marxist atheism. ‘Thence to The Christian and the World 
(the fundamental problems), and The Historical Ideal of a New 
Order: the character, in outline, of the civilization at which as 
Christians we should be aiming. ‘The book ends with a section 
on the immediate practical problems of action. So, step by step, 
the whole ground plan is traced: and if one has really mastered 
this book one has surely gained a very clear idea of what we 
should be aiming at, and how we should be trying to achieve it. 

Impossible to deal with single points in detail; one must be 
content with saying in general that from the theoretic discussion 
of the relation between spiritual and temporal, through problems 
of politics, economics, the position of woman, machinery, the 
press, socialism, communism, fascism, democracy, down to the 
ultimate query “What should A do ?” there is no capital point on 
which M. Maritain does not throw light. He speaks as a 
philosopher: the details have to be filled in by the particular 
sciences ; but it is precisely when the particular sciences are left 
without guidance from philosophy, or refuse the guidance of 
philosophy, in their application to the world of human affairs, 
that tragedy results for men. Speaking as a philosopher does not 
mean speaking academically, remote from the actual evolution 
of events. Too often, indeed, absolute principles are made an 
excuse for refusing to acknowledge the dialectic of history. But 
here, on the contrary, one of the main thoughts underlying the 
whole book, animating it at every point, is precisely the recog- 
nition of the movement of history, of the fact of change, and of 
the consequent necessity of change not in principles themselves 
but in their application—a change which because it is a question 
of the analogical, not of the equivocal, is not infidelity but 
Vol. 204 2c 
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precisely fidelity to the principles themselves. The irreversibility 
of history is not only a fact; for, as M. Maritain so cogently 
shows, it is an attempt to “go against God Himself and to fight 
against the supreme government of history to claim to make 
immobile in a form that is past, in a univocal form, the ideal of a 
culture worthy of being the aim of all our action”. It is that 
recognition which makes this book at once so theoretically satis- 
fying by reason of its profound penetration into the essence of 
principles, and so practically vital by reason of its profound 
penetration into the immediate exigencies of the moment. 

The translation is admirable. But it is a disaster that not only 
is there no index, but, much more important, and more inex- 
plicable, the analytical table—so valuable in forming a clear 
idea of the scope and development of the argument—is 
omitted. 

The second book is complementary to the first. Not a fixed 
definitive statement, but a “provisional front of research”, result 
of the discussions of the Personalist group which M. Mounier has 
gathered together. It begins with a criticism of the modern 
world as enemy of the person: bourgeois individualism, fascism, 
Marxism. It goes on to elucidate the meaning of personalism and 
outline the structure of a personalist system, dealing, in this 
latter part, with education, private life, culture, economics, 
politics, international society. It concludes with a discussion 
of means. ‘Tragically, the translation is extremely difficult to 
read, in parts at least ; but the book is well worth all the effort 
involved. The great pitfall of the reformer is to allow reaction to 
produce over-emphasis in an opposite direction: the great merit 
of this study is its refusal to accept extremist, and therefore 
unbalanced, solutions. Its concern is primarily with that level 
of action where spiritual and temporal meet: the domain, as 
Maritain points out, of Catholic action in its full extension ; 
and it is here (as distinct from the level of purely temporal action— 
political, economic, etc.—where the Christian must act és 
chrétien indeed but is not committed to a particular line of action 
en tant que chrétien, and where difference of opinion is therefore 
normal) it is here that there ought to be unanimity amongst us. 
One would like to deal in detail with some at least of the many 
rich suggestions here put forward; it must suffice to say that 
this Manifesto, as an extension of the statement of essentials in 
True Humanism, is a book to study, to keep near one for reference, 
to use—as both guide and fillip to thought—in forming a coherent 
and sane theory, and plan of action, for the work of the Christian 
in the world of today. 

G. V. 
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The Gospel of ‘fesus Christ. By Father M. J. Lagrange, O.P. 
Two vols. ‘Translated by Members of the English Dominican 
Province. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. tos. 6d. net each 
vol.) 


Tue special value of this new Life of Christ—though the author 
declines to call it a “Life”—is that it contains, in as brief a space 
as is consistent with a continuous narrative, the mature con- 
clusions of one of the greatest Scripture scholars of our time after 
a long life of unceasing labour. Father Lagrange, in his last 
years, was anxious that as many as possible, and not only scholars, 
should have the benefit of his studies, and it was with that end 
in view that he wrote this work. Hence it is of value both for the 
student, who will find here in brief much that is to be found more 
at length in the author’s larger volumes and in the Revue Biblique, 
and for ordinary readers, who will discover much in these pages 
which is not to be found in other Lives of Christ. 

As might be expected, coming from the pen of Lagrange, 
three things stand out prominently in this work. The first is 
careful attention to the latest results of recent research, from 
which most satisfying conclusions are drawn. ‘The second is 
due notice of the chief assertions of rationalist exegetes. The 
third is a harmony of the gospels, one of Lagrange’s special 
interests, concerning which he had his own well-grounded, if bold, 
theory. In addition to these there is an intimate acquaintance 
with the country, both past and present, which he has used to 
the full. But, most important of all, Father Lagrange has made 
use of his knowledge of the four gospels, the authors, the texts, 
the relation of one to the other, descending even to details which 
less erudition would easily pass over. 

At times the student of this Life of Christ may be surprised 
at some of the author’s conclusions ; still, knowing, as did Aristotle 
when he found himself at variance with Plato, the careful student 
with whom he is dealing, he will first ask himself, not where 
Father Lagrange, but where he himself is wrong. At times, too, 
he may wish that the author had said more at certain places ; for 
instance, when he dismisses the miracle at Nain with less than 
half a page. But to both of these there is the one answer: the 
work is a summary of commentaries, the largest in modern times, 
and the scholar’s teeming mind is hampered by the necessity to 
omit so much. Sometimes, in footnotes, for a fuller explanation 
he refers the reader to his larger works, or to articles in the Revue. 
But also occasionally, as in the explanation of the great Petrine 
text (p. 260 and following), he lets himself so speak as to comprise 
a whole theological treatise in a couple of magnificent pages. 
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The first volume takes us to the Feast of Tabernacles, six 
months before the end. It is more or less continuous, following 
the harmony which Father Lagrange has given us elsewhere. In 
the second volume, which deals with the more difficult, as well 
as more doctrinal, last six months, the scholar’s abundance is 
poured out in even greater lavishness: so much so that it needs 
more attention than the first. But it is well worth while. We 
are shown, with the facts before us, the truth concerning Jesus 
and the Pharisees ; we have explained to us the mystery of His 
contradiction ; sometimes the author breaks through his exegesis, 
and finds parallels of the gospel narrative in the world today, 
Sometimes, as before, the reader may be surprised at his conclu- 
sions, for instance, at the explanation of the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (p. 69); but again we must remember that we are 
dealing with one who has maturely considered every statement. 
Sometimes, as in the footnote on page 81, we have light thrown 
on subjects, or on texts, from the author’s own experience, 
occasioning something little short of a thrill. Sometimes, as in 
the note on page 112, we are given corrections of Father Lagrange’s 
conclusions published elsewhere. 

Great attention has been paid to the important preaching on 
the first three days of Holy Week, not least to the great con- 
demnation of the Pharisees, with all its references to the life and 
customs of the time; a special section, summing up Pharisaism 
(p. 154), is another of the passages where the author has broken 
away from his subject to give us the benefit of his mature judge- 
ment on a special problem, with particular reference to Klausner. 
Again, his defence of the words of consecration of the Holy 
Eucharist, though covering only two pages, is an admirable 
summary of the present attitude of scholars. With the Passion 
he is more brief, though full of illuminating details. He follows 
the text closely, adding such explanations as a thorough know- 
ledge of every inch of the ground may suggest. One cannot but 
be struck by the consideration, and even favour, with which he 
sums up the character of Pilate. “The early Christians judged 
him less hardly than modern Catholic scholars, who suffer too 
much from the influence of Jewish writers” (p. 249). The death 
of Jesus is told with dramatic brevity in a special section of only 
two lines, with an ejaculation added. So near does the careful 
study of the Passion draw one to the speechless mystic ! 

The events of the Resurrection days to the Ascension are told 
very briefly, chiefly with an eye to the difficulties commonly 
raised against them. But when this is done, there comes an 
epilogue, where Father Lagrange is absolutely at his best. It 
deals with three subjects, whose titles alone are an inspiration: 
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(1) Jesus of Nazareth, Martyr for Religious Truth ; (2) Jesus the 
Son of God, God like His Father; (3) The Word of St. John 
and the Living Gospel. Father Lagrange disclaims, as has been 
said, any attempt to write a Life of Christ ; but he has written a 
book of materials for a Life, which enables the reader, if he will, 
to do the rest for himself. 


> Arsan Goopier. 


The Humiliated Christ in Modern Russian Thought. By Nadejda 
Gorodetzky, B.Litt. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Poor and Ourselves. By Daniel Rops. Translated by Barbara 
Wall. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 25. 6d. net.) 

From Union Square to Rome. By Dorothy Day. (Preservation of 
the Faith Press, Silver Spring, Md.; Coldwell, London. 
6s. 6d. net.) 


“For let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man. 
He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the cross. For which cause God also hath exalted him 
and hath given him a name which is above all names... .” 
(Philippians ii, 5-9); “For you know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that being rich he became poor for your sakes, that 
through his poverty you might be rich” (II Corinthians viii, 9). 
Those are the texts of this work, which examines the answer of 
the Russian people to the evangelical call to meekness, poverty, 
humility, and obedience as manifested between the beginning of 
last century and the revolution of 1917. 

Chapter I discusses the acceptance of humiliation as a national 
idea, illustrated not only among the Slavophils, with their intense 
appreciation of the significance of the Russian Christian peasant, 
but also among their opponents, the Westernizers, and the 
authoress then examines the ideal of holiness in fiction, as seen in 
the works of Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and (in- 
sufficiently known in England) Nicholas Leskov. The Christian 
features of the radical movement are then noted, showing how 
the quest for justice of such as Nekrasov, Saltykov and Gleb 
Uspensky among the radical-populists had a religious as well as a 
social significance ; the difference between Russian and Western 
socialists in this respect is exaggerated by Mrs. Gorodetzky, at 
any rate so far as England is concerned. Chapter IV deals with the 
place assigned to the humiliation of Christ in the life and thought 
of the contemporary Russian Church, with an account of Tykhon 
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of Voronezh (who was canonized by the holy governing synod 
in 1861) and of the teaching on “kenosis” of Filaret, Metropolitan 
of Moscow, and of that remarkable character, the Archimandrite 
Theodore Bukharev. Doctrinal writings on the subject are then 
examined, principally those of Vladimir Sclovyev, M. M. Tareev, 
and the Archpriest Bulgakov, the first to work out a complete and 
detailed doctrine of kenosis, which he finds not only in the divine 
act of creation, but also “within the life of the Holy Trinity”. 
Of these three, the first two were laymen and the third lay trained, 
a further indication, as the authoress points out, of how closely 
Russian secular and religious thought were interwoven or, “‘more 
exactly, how religious thought was helped by the work of lay- 
men”. As Berdyaev has said, “Russian religious philosophy in fact 
works out the subjects raised by Russian literature.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the interest of this book, or 
the capability with which it is written. It opens up a new world 
to the Western reader who, familiar as he is with the phenomenon 
cof men and women of all kinds devoting themselves to the service 
of the poor and oppressed in the religious orders and congrega- 
tions, is not so familiar with lay people, men and women, noble 
and middle-class, soldiers, professional men, society women, 
“intellectuals”, who literally “go down” to live among prole- 
tarians and peasants, to live as proletarians and peasants, not only 
to serve them but to learn from them. But one is reminded of the 
“Catholic Worker” movement in the U.S.A. And Mrs. Gorodetzky 
handles a large and complex theme with skill and sensibility ; the 
“kenotic note” is detected, and probably rightly, in all sorts of 
unexpected places, even in the “Romanizing ecclesiology” of 
Solovyev, for whom “the Pope was necessary as expression of 
perfect humility, as true servant of the servants of God, whose 
love and charity attain its maximum”. 

This is the sort of book that “makes sense” for the Westerner 
of such statements as that of Bukharev, that “Our Russian task 
is to serve the purification of thought, of knowledge, of litera- 
ture, of the whole civilization of the world . . . in the spirit 
of the condescension of this Bride of the Lamb”. But that was 
written nearly eighty years ago. Moreover, the reader must 
not suppose, and Mrs. Gorodetzky does not lead him to suppose, 
that “kenoticism” is always and everywhere a characteristic of 
what is often rather tiresomely called the “Russian soul”; there 
is also, for example, “Russian pride”. 

The attitude of Daniel Rops to human poverty, or rather 
destitution, and wretchedness is very different from that of the 
“kenotic” Russians, different but no less specifically Christian, 
and a comparison of the two is illuminating. The Poor and Our- 
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selves is a passionate appeal to see and deal with destitution not 
as a political but as a moral problem, and one of the greatest 
urgency ; he gives burning answers to those Christians, whether 
sincere or pharisaical, who seek to elude it or explain it away. 
Miss Dorothy Day is more closely reminiscent of the Russian 
approach, and it is significant that she often quotes Dostoevsky 
who, she says, “had a profound influence on my life, on my way 
of thinking’. 

I have mentioned the “Catholic Worker” movement above, 
and of that movement Miss Day is, with Peter Maurin, the 
foundress. In From Union Square to Rome she gives an account, 
addressed to her brother, who is a communist, of some “incidents 
and people who helped her along the path to God”, concluding 
with her reception into the visible body of God’s Church. The 
book is just that, neither an autobiography nor a detailed narra- 
tive of “conversion”. And it is one of the most remarkable 
documents of our time. To substantiate that cold statement 
would require that things should be said that would be embaras- 
sing and distasteful to Miss Day, and this writer will not say 
them—but simply “Tolle lege”. ‘The framework of the book is 
her childhood, principally in Chicago, student days at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, odd jobs, journalism, life in urban slums, work 
with communists and others of the extreme left that twice landed 
her in gaol, always animated, not by political and economic 
doctrines, but by hunger and thirst for righteousness and justice. 
Not all will be pleased by Miss Day’s candour: those offended 
by it will do well to examine their consciences in the light of 


what moves her to that candour. Tolle lege ! 
D. D. A. 


Liturgy and Life. By Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. (Longmans. 
35. 6d. net.) 

The Year's Liturgy. By Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. Two vols. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Church’s Daily Prayer. By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 5s. net.) 

A Layman’s Christian Year. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 75. 6d. net.) 


Tue Church is Mankind Redeemed. She is Christ living in His 
faithful followers. She is the army of apostles, messengers, angels 
through whom Christ works His redemption in men’s hearts, in 
communities, in the universe entire. She is the Bride in whom 


mankind is wedded to God and whose children are the sons of 
God. 
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But the faithful are not conscious of their calling ; they are not 
aware of their sending ; they are not ready for their tasks. They 
have grown soft through a piety that has become sickly and their 
minds have been twisted by apologetics that are often perverse. 
“Go to the sacraments, set a good example, support Catholic 
causes.” Thatisall. | 

Of late years there has been talk of Catholic Action. People 
of middle age have been put on committees. But the young 
people have continued to drift to the periphery of Catholicism. 
The centre is held by those who do not understand. They think 
that all is well; they feel at ease. But the young in the Church 
do not feel at ease. 

Amidst so much that is dark, disheartening and futile, a light 
is breaking. It can be seen, as if through a prism, in many colours : 
in the lives of some priests and laymen, in Catholic letters and 
in certain organizations. It is like a star. And it is leading us 
to a new vision of the Liturgy. Christ came that mankind might 
reflect the luminous glory of God: erat lux vera quae tlluminat 
omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum. We reflect God’s 
glory—plenum gratiae et veritatis—when we gather together to 
worship the Father through the Son. We hallow His name and 
make His kingdom come and do His will when we live the life 
of the Liturgy. 

The Liturgy is the light which will disperse our darkness and 
guide us in building anew the City of God. It is the touchstone 
by which we can judge whether the materials of our workaday 
lives are a fitting embodiment for the actions of the sons of God. 
The Liturgy is the perfection of our redemption. 

Dom Theodore Wesseling’s book, Liturgy and Life, is a first 
attempt to make men realize that the Liturgy zs the Church aware 
of her divine mission, and that the Church is Christ fulfilling 
His all-perfect and ever present redeeming-act. ‘The author’s 
aim “‘is to penetrate as deeply as possible into the reader’s con- 
sciousness” in order to make him realize that the Liturgy is a 
life, bringing with it a specific philosophy and leading to a concrete 
form of action. 

His book consists of three short chapters. The first of these 
he calls: “The Meaning of the Liturgy”. Since liturgy is a 
way of life and gives a distinctive view of living, it is of first 
importance to understand the philosophy lying behind it. Dom 
Theodore defines liturgy as “the common act”. He then shows 
that the purpose of creation is a common act, namely, the mani- 
festation of God’s perfection by the reflection of His wisdom and 
goodness in mankind’s return to Him. In all creation there is a 
godward finality ; and this finality is most articulate in mankind. 
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The purpose of creation is worked out in mankind as a whole, and 
the principles which bind all men together and enable them to 
work out, however haltingly, the ultimate plan of God, are three : 
the social, spiritual, and sacramental elements in man. ‘““These 
three features have undergone a certain change since the ‘finality’ 
itself has been changed” by the Redemption. “Instead of an 
indefinitely protracted movement ... it has been centralized, 
raised and ‘condensed’ within the scope of the one, sole, divino- 
human .. . act of one Person, Christ’s redeeming-act in which 
we are all called to share” (p. 15). 

Christ’s redeeming-act is prolonged and brought home to us 
through the Liturgy, and more especially by means of the Holy 
Eucharist. In the Mass the whole of our lives and our relations 
with one another are made part of the one consummate act of 
adoration and thanksgiving. The author explains all this and 
much more with great lucidity and force. He then gathers all 
that he has said in this first chapter into a fuller definition of the 
common act. “The act is Christ’s redeeming-act centring in 
itself the whole human ‘effort’ and with it the ‘movements’ of all 
the rest of creation. This act is worked out organically in one 
Organism vivified by One single life-principle. . . . The act, 
therefore, is eminently common”? (p. 33). 

In the second chapter, ““The Liturgy and Man’s Moral Struc- 
ture”, the many difficulties that arise in understanding this 
unfamiliar and profound conception are faced quietly and with 
confidence. But the author is not concerned with theological 
abstractions ; his care is for the essential needs of the Christian 
person and for a true understanding of the movement of history. 
This chapter shows deep insight and proves that only in the 
life of the Liturgy is there “fa constant assimilation by Christ, 
with Christ and in Christ of God and man” (p. 65). 

The third chapter is perhaps the most striking and inspiring 
part of the book, It is entitled, “The Vision of the Liturgy”, 
and has as its sub-title, “Sacramentum Unitatis et Pacis’. In 
fifty pages rich in thought and language he describes how the 
Liturgy restores unity and peace, first within man himself, then 
for man in his relation with his fellows, and, finally, for man in 
his relation with God. And so he can conclude in an epilogue 
in which he points out the more immediate implications of what he 
has said, “. . . the Liturgy understood in the sense in which we 
have used the term is integral, unalloyed, and uncompromising 
Christianity” (p. 124). 

A first reading of this book leaves the mind startled and thrilled. 
A second reading makes clear the deep understanding and broad 
grasp of essential dogma and patristic doctrine enjoyed by the 
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author; it also leads to a determination to live anew the life 
shown forth with such force and promise. ‘The book is short, 
urgent and shorn of all pedantry. It is a book to be read by all 
those whose minds are exercised by the twin problems of man’s 
destiny and the mission of the Christian in our time. 

The Year's Liturgy is the first volume of a new work by the late 
Abbot Cabrol. In it he has compressed, adapted and brought 
up to date the essential of what is contained in the many volumes 
of the great works by Dom Guéranger and Cardinal Schuster. 
This volume comprises notes on all the feasts of the proper of 
the time. It will be prized and often used by those who wish 
to participate actively in the Mass, while The Church’s Daily 
Prayer, by Dom Ernest Graf, of Buckfast, will be a help to all 
who wish to understand and follow the Divine Office. The daily 
prayer of the Church is an essential part of her liturgy. The 
Mass is its summing-up and crowning glory. But the whole of 
life must be drawn into the Mysterium Fidei. And so the Church 
consecrates each hour of the day and prepares at every moment 
for the Offering and the Meal. She makes of the psalms a dialogue 
between the Bride and the Bridegroom waiting for the consum- 
mation of their union. In the name of all creation she sings 
canticles and alleluias praising the goodness and greatness of God. 
In the morning she begs God “to guide our thoughts and our 
works to the doing of His righteousness”. And in the evening 
she prays Him “to keep us in peace with His blessing over us”. 
This small book is full of interest and encouragement both for 
those who have accepted the responsibility of praying in the 
Church’s name and for those who wish to join their small voices 
to the grezt chorus of praise that is heard unceasingly at the 
throne of God. 

It would have been a pity if Mr. Oldmeadow had not responded 
to the desire of those who wished to have his liturgical 
“sermonettes” in permanent form. ‘They were among his best 
work in the old Tablet. He has given a selection of his admirable 
preaching in The Layman’s Christian Year. Mr. Oldmeadow 
wrote for layfolk. His style is wholehearted and downright, and 
not everybody’s meat. But to all who like to feel themselves 
well anchored to earth when venturing into the mysteries of the 
Liturgy this book will be most trustworthy. It would also lend 
itself to reading aloud on such occasions as family night prayers. 
And it might be read with profit by the clergy, especially any who 
think that their quondam dogmatic learning needs a periodical 
airing in the pulpit, or those who imagine that a devotional 
exhortation is food enough to nurture a generation fated to 
withstand God knows what storms. 
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All these books give reason for hope. We want to see the 
layman exercising his apostleship, his priesthood, by pen and by 
word and by action. And it is heartening to find the sons of 
St. Benedict in England coming forward to help those who have 
so long looked to them for inspiration and guidance in restoring 
the Christian community. The monks were the makers of Chris- 
tian Europe; their help is indispensable in remaking the 
Christian City. They had seemed to leave their posts. But, on 
the Continent since yesterday, and in England today, they are 
redeeming the time gone by. We look to them to show us the 
vision of the structure of the new city and we need them for the 
building up of a generation with morning in its eyes. 

BerNnarD GoopeE. 


Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Edited by Herbert Thurston, S.]., 
and Donald Attwater. Volume XII, December. 4 Dic- 
tionary of Saints, being also an Index to the Revised Edition 
of Butler’s “Lives”. Compiled by Donald Attwater. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. gs. net each). 


Ar last it is finished !—the “New Butler”. What a labour it 
must have been; and what discrimination the editors must 
have had to use. Compare this with the original December 
volume and you will get some idea of the amount of research 
required, also of the change that has perforce come over hagio- 
graphy. For one of the features of this edition is its candour 
and frankness: the story of St. Lazarus is an example in point, 
also that of St. Lucy. But perhaps the most interesting is that 
of Venantius Fortunatus, the hymn-writer. To tell the truth 
we never knew before that he was called “Saint”. At any rate 
he was a “human” saint, rather too anxious to court favour 
perhaps, and delightfully candid when he says: “You told me 
to eat two eggs in the evening: to tell the truth I ate four. I wish 
I could find my mind always as prepared to submit as my stomach 
is ready to obey your orders.” 

“T simply can’t read the Lives of saints nowadays” is not an 
uncommon remark. All we can say is: take up this volume, or 
any volume of this “New Butler”, and we are confident you will 
not easily put it down for the latest “Penguin”, “Toucan”, or 
“Pelican”. One of the charms is the amazing variety, a veritable 
picture gallery of the Christian era. You pass from early martyrs 
to English martyrs, from confessors who led apparently peaceful 
lives to others whose life was a martyrdom of difficulties bravely 
borne; you pass from the early centuries to the Reformation 
period ; from Japan with its barbarities to a wonderful account 
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of St. Ambrose (perhaps the finest biography in this volume), 
then to a mystic like Rusbroech, back to a life—all too short—of 
St. Peter Chrysologos, then to penitents like Blessed Franco Lippi 
who was converted from a life of dissipation by losing his sight at 
the age of fifty. 

The December volume is remarkable for the number of English 
martyrs of all periods. Edmund Campion, of course—who 
challenged Theodore de Béze, the Calvinistic leader, to a public 
debate, the loser to be burnt on the spot, and who actually 
wrote over his door “P. Edmundus Campion, Martyr”. His 
gaiety never forsook him, even during those three days when he 
had to sit with nothing but his Bible whilst Whitaker and Goade 
with a copious array of books bullied him. How he joked with 
them, for he knew he would have no chance, and how the dour 
puritan Whitaker failed to understand him and afterwards 
deplored what he styled his ill-timed levity. The glorious mar- 
tyred abbots, Whiting, Beche and Farringdon—the last-named 
had agreed to the royal supremacy, even to the divorce—all died 
heroically in defence of the faith ‘once delivered to the saints”’. 

Most of these biographies are brief in the extreme, but among 
the longer ones we have a full account of St. Francis Xavier, 
St. John the Evangelist and St. Thomas of Canterbury. Last, 
but not least, in Appendix I is a most valuable memoir of 
Alban Butler himself, and in Appendix II a very useful summary 
of the process in use for beatification and canonization. 

We regret that Caecilian, Archbishop of Carthage, a.p. 311, 
should be spoken of as “(probably falsely) accused of having 
delivered up the sacred books to be burnt in the time of per- 
secution” (p. 118). We should have thought that if anyone was 
ever proved innocent it was Caecilian, “‘innocentem totidem sententiis 
pronunciatum”, says St. Optatus. There might have been a 
reference, too, in the account of St. Stephen to Evodius’s De 
Mirabilibus St1. Stephani. 

In A Dictionary of Saints Mr. Attwater has produced a most 
useful index and summary volume to the Butler series ; it is not 
so detailed as Holweck’s work, but stimulates curiosity and may 
well induce people to buy and read the “New Butler”: the 
notices are necessarily brief, tantalizingly so—perhaps inten- 
tionally. It would have been easy to produce a kind of modern 
“Who’s Who?” of the celestial kingdom, one provocative of 
merriment, for the saints certainly are “quaint” ; indeed, would 
they be saints if we of the twentieth century failed to find them 
so? But Mr. Attwater has avoided that pitfall, while at the 
same time allowing himself an occasional spice of humour. 

What a portrait gallery it is, this collection of our ancestors 
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—let us hope—in the Kingdom of Heaven! We seem to be 
reading captions under portraits in the eternal salons. Here is 
one: “James Duckett, a London bookseller, hanged at Tyburn 
for dealing in books with which ‘he furnished Catholics as well 
for their own comfort and instruction as for the assistance of their 
neighbours’ souls’, He had previously served a total of nine 
years’ imprisonment on similar charges.” What an epitaph! 
Here is a sidelight on English rural life in 1584: “John Finch, a 
yeoman farmer of Eccleston in Lancashire, h.d.q. [Can you 
guess what that means? It does not mean “died a peaceful 
death in a ripe old age”’ !] for being reconciled to the Church and 
for sheltering priests.” The recurrence of certain names is 
interesting: 114 Johns figure here, and of these no less than 28 
are English martyrs; there are §2 Peters, but comparatively few 
Pauls or ‘Thomases. 

A few criticisms. Is Martyrs of Albitene correct ? Should it 
not be “Abitene” ? Why “Mileve” instead of Milevis (p. 228) ? 
St. Opatus did not “write six treatises against the Donatists” ; 
his brief De Schismate Donatistarum is in seven books, corresponding 
to our “chapters”. 

The statement on p. 300 that the martyrs of Massa Candida 
did not owe that name to the fact that their bodies were calcined 
with lime is somewhat too positive; Pontius, in Vita Cyprian, 
affirms it, so too does Prudentius in a hymn, also the Roman 
Martyrology. Dom Morin would identify these martyrs, who 
seem to have suffered partly at Utica and partly at Carthage, with 
the famous “XX Martyres” who suffered on 18 August, 259 
(Miscell. Agostiniana, ii, 90). But St. Augustine gives the number 
as 353, and Pontius says 300. When St. Augustine explains 
“candida” by “de causae fulgore’’ he is speaking rhetorically 
(Sermon cccvi, 2). St. Jerome surely deserved a fuller and worthier 
notice than he gets. Did he really call St. Augustine “a little 
Numidian ant” ? I can find no trace of this: he was often angry 
with the Bishop of Hippo, but I do not remember that he ever 
called him names, despite his gift for nicknaming people. 

Such blemishes apart, this volume is a welcome companion 
to “Butler”. 


F. Sue Be 


Comparative Religion: An Introductory and Historical Study. By 
FE. QO. James. (Methuen. 9s. net.) 


Tue Greek Polybius, second century B.c., was of the opinion that 
“a scrupulous fear of the gods is the very thing that keeps the Roman 
Commonwealth together”. Professor James says that “religion is 
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primarily the expression of forces by which human groups maintain 
their solidarity and ensure their continuity as well as their unity”’, 
a view which he repeats at the end of his volume: “apart from the 
relative merits of any specific system, the history of religion 
throughout the ages makes it abundantly clear that in every 
phase of society religion excercises a cultural function by supplying 
the spiritual force indispensable for the cohesion of the social 
fabric”. ‘This social force “took its rise in an awareness of ‘other- 
ness’ stimulated by the sense of awe and mystery before it became 
intellectualized in animistic and theistic concepts. But mana and 
its equivalents seem to be themselves part of this crude philosophic 
process of reasoning and rationalization, while magic represents 
another and distinct discipline”. And “the essence of religion in 
its most rudimentary form is to be sought . . . in the recognition 
of a transcendent order and the elaboration of a technique to 
enable man to deal with the unpredictable and inexplicable 
elements in human experience whether individual or collective, in 
this wor.d and beyond the grave”. But the “ultimate reality is 
revealed in Jesus Christ’’. 

This volume includes chapters on Religious Origins, The Magic 
Art, The Ritual Organization, Myth and Ritual, Greece and the 
Mystery Religions, Oriental Theism, The Way of Salvation, 
Monotheism, Sin and Atonement, Sacrifice and Sacrament, 
Worship and Prayer, Immortality. Within each chapter the 
material from the various human groups, “primitive”, oriental 
and classical, is summarized and interpreted, under headings 
denoting specific race or “religion”. There is a good bibliography, 
but we must comment on the absence of important Catholic con- 
tributions, e.g. by Pinard de la Boullaye, Lagrange, Jean. The 
latter, by the way, is a surer guide to Sumerian and Babylonian 
religions than is either Langdon or Jastrow, and his works are easily 
accessible. 

The book is welcome. It supplies a pressing need. As the 
sub-title indicates, it does not claim to be more than an intro- 
duction to the vast subject of comparative (study of) religion. 
But it would be difficult to imagine a better introduction. 

The reviewer has been struck by the caution of the author. He is 
aware that the use of analogous formulae or liturgical acts may be 
accompanied by emotions, thoughts and religious experience 
which are very different. He knows how various, even con- 
tradictory, can be the “expert” interpretation of the same pheno- 
mena revealed in religious history and literature. In this respect 
we may recall the case of Buddhism. Authorities on that religion 
predicate of it quite different and even contrary things: to some 
it is monotheistic, to others pantheistic, and to others again 
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atheistic. And it is good to see that when treating of the alleged 
“monotheism” of the prophets and of Israel, he recognizes that it 
is dangerous to describe it in twentieth-century theological 
terms behind and within which are centuries of philosophical 
tradition to which the prophets and their contemporaries were 
strangers. 

We are grateful to Professor James for this book. It has the 
salt of reason in it. T. Fisx. 


From Morality to Religion. By W. G. de Burgh, M.A., F.B.A. 
(Macdonald & Evans. 12s. 6d. nc. ° 

Judaism and Christianity. Vol. III. Law and Religion. Essays 
by various authors. Edited by Edwin I. J. Rosenthal. (The 
Sheldon Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is an encouraging sign of the times, first, that moral philosophy 
is more and more coming to find its justification ultimately and 
only in the fact of God; second, as Pére Bonsirven has pointed 
out in a recent work, a totally new relation is springing up between 
Judaism and Christianity. For both of these movements we 
have to thank the philosophical chaos around us; facts are 
bringing home to us that right order, if it does not rest on the 
divine, can be preserved only by brute force, that thereby Jew 
and Christian alike are in jeopardy, and therefore that they must 
come together, at least in the defence of the dogma of the one, 
true and personal God. Gilson has recently shown us how the 
confusion of an age rests, not on the dictators or demagogues who 
seem to cause it, but on an underlying false philosophy of which 
they are no more than the expression. When, then, philosophy 
examines its own conscience, and discovers for itself the true 
light of life, we cannot but see in that the surest hope for the 
future, far more than can be placed in armaments or diplomacy 
or any other making of artificial peace. 

It is for this reason that we welcome the two volumes under 
review. Of Professor de Burgh’s Gifford Lectures we would say 
that we have seldom read a recent work which, before criticizing 
any part, must be studied to the end. We may fail to accept 
wholeheartedly the author’s distinction between “Action for 
Duty’s Sake”, and “Action sub Ratione Boni”, seeing that “duty” 
is itself a “good”, and as such only makes its appeal. We may 
claim that the ontological, cosmological, teleological and moral 
arguments for the fact of God, above all when they are taken 
together, lead to a conclusion far more cogent than the author 
seems willing to allow. Most of all, we may differ from his con- 
clusion that “love” may be used univocally when we speak of the 
“love of God” and the “love” that is in man. The Analogy of 
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Being, which he seems to accept without reservation from 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, must surely include all that “being” 
contains ; as Aquinas would say, even divine love can be received 
into the soul only secundum modum recipientis. We may also 
suggest that the author’s use of the term wirtus infusa, however 
justifiable for his purpose, is not quite that of the theologians 
by whom it was invented, or of the mystics by whom it was most 
vividly described. 

But passing over these major, and possibly a few minor, differ- 
ences, we can only be delighted both with the author’s per- 
spective as seen in these lectures and the process by which he 
draws to his conclusion. He has set the Argument from the Hu- 
man Conscience in a new way. Leaning on Butler, and reading 
Kant with a sympathetic mind, he nevertheless looks much to 
Aquinas and some modern scholastics for guidance round difficult 
corners. Again and again we find ourselves echoing his emphases ; 
as when he insists upon sin as an offence against God, neither more 
nor less ; when he places the value of deeds wholly in relation to 
God; when he points to the religious faith as the only and ade- 
quate solution of the antinomies that seem to stand between 
morality and goodness, duty and reward, in human life. Briefly, 
he has written an appealing defence against the modern humanism 
in its many forms, of the “reasonableness” of faith, so beloved 
by Newman, and of the necessity of God as the only basis of even our 
accepted moral standards. His conclusion, asking for a wider and 
more earnest religious philosophy, is an eloquent exhortation. We 
just mentioned Newman. Readers of his Oxford sermons will 
remember the prophetic warning, which runs through them all, of 
the materialistic infidelity that threatened England; Professor 
de Burgh’s lectures seem to say that the prophecy has come true 
and that it is for philosophy to begin to revive what flickering fire 
yet remains. 

The symposium on “Law and Religion” edited by Edwin I. J. 
Rosenthal approaches the same conclusion along a very different 
line. The writers of the essays represent all creeds, two Catholics, 
Dr. Fish and Fr. McNabb, being of the number. If the former 
work brought morality to the feet of religion, the trend of these 
essays, which are mainly historical, is to show how law, from the 
first, has been almost identified with religion—Primitive, Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, Jewish—and how the principle involved has 
been ever preserved in the Jewish mind. Though the essays are, 
for so large a subject, at times disconcertingly brief, there is a 
genéral impression of writers of various schools seeking a common 


ground for the sake of mutual understanding. 
>< Artspan Goopier. 
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Politics and Morality: Essays in Chrisiian Democracy. By 
Don Luigi Sturzo. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Voice of the Church in China. A Collection of Documents. 
(Longmans, Green. 35. 6d. net.) 

Italy. By Robert Sencourt. (Arrowsmith. 435. 6d. net.) 


A tone tradition of Realpolitik, sanctioned by theorists from 
Machiavelli onwards, makes it difficult for the Christian to form 
judgements on political problems without being false to some 
extent at least to his principles; for the atmosphere of such 
Realpolittk can have its effect upon us without our recognizing the 
fact, and may indeed express itself in the terminology of morals 
while in reality falling foul of morals. It has recently been argued 
in a Catholic paper that we should not too much regret the fate 
of China, since that fate was a sad but necessary link in the general 
world contest of Christianity against communist atheism. That 
type of attitude is not rare; and is made up of wishful thinking 
with regard to facts, and a subordination of morality to politics in 
theory. It is not now the fact that internal Communism menaces 
China: and the present invasion is a far clearer issue morally 
than most wars; the facts are set out with noble sobriety and 
charity by the Chinese bishops in the book most opportunely 
produced by Messrs. Longmans ; a book which deserves to be very 
widely read and publicized, so that the immoral propaganda which 
has sought to put China in the wrong (against all the facts) may 
be exposed for what it is. But even if there really were a com- 
munist menace in China it would be radically un-christian to view 
the present war as a good thing, and to abstract from all that makes 
it evil. We cannot condone what is immoral because it is politically 
advantageous, or even because we may think it advantageous to 
religion. What is immoral cannot in fact be advantageous to 
religion ; and when it is condoned for the sake of some imagined 
advantage to religion it assumes the added immorality of scandal. 

Two things are necessary : to see political evolutions in the light 
of their determining causes, and consequently with sympathy, and 
often enough too with contrition for our part in producing effects 
which we now find immoral; on the other hand, to realize that 
while determining causes explain, they do not justify, immoral 
effects. If history reveals that we are responsible for causing a 
nation to resort to unjust war, that does not make the war moral, 
but drives responsibility for it back on to us, in company with its 
actual perpetrators, and should cause us to be at least sober in our 
criticisms. The same is true of a political theory which is deter- 
mined by the past, and which in consequence cannot be adequately 
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understood or criticized apart from the actions of the past, though 
it must be judged moral or immoral on its present tenets and 
practice. 

Professor Sencourt’s book is of real value in that it explains the 
Italy of today in the light of, and as determined by, the Italy of 
the past, especially of the Risorgimento and the war and post-war 
periods. It is of real value in that it sets before the reader a 
reasoned statement of the Italian point of view today. But, in spite 
of a sincere attempt at objectivity, the book tends to gloss over 
or omit problems of profound importance ; problems which, with 
the greatest sympathy in the world, we cannot conscientiously 
ignore. ‘The greatest of these is essential to totalitarianism itself : 
is political expendiency the arbiter of morals, or vice versa? Hence 
this book is liable to mislead unless read in conjunction with some 
such statement of Christian principles as Don Sturzo has provided. 

Politics and Morality is less clear and cogent than it might have 
been because it is simply a collection of disparate papers; but 
none the less a central idea runs through the whole book, and that 
central idea is precisely the primacy of morality in politics—the 
principle from which the whole morality of means, central to all 
our current political problems, flows. Don Sturzo treats of 
totalitarianism and democracy, of the question of colonies, of the 
rights of the citizen in war and the right to rebel; always his 
preoccupation is with the essence of Christian democracy: with 
the Christian idea of the person, and of politics as a complex of 
rights and correlative duties, all based upon anterior moral law. 
We must be for ever returning to the question of moral means, 
always reminding ourselves that Realpolitik is no standard for the 
Christian ; these essays, which are the fruit of actual experience 
(with the Partito Popolare and elsewhere) as well as of a clear grasp 
of theory, should help us to clarify the mind and keep it faithful at 
once to real fact and to real principle. F. L. S. 


Monarchy: A Study of Louis XIV. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 
125. 6d. net.) 


Tuts book, as Mr. Belloc explains in his preface, is not in any 
sense a biography of Louis XIV, but a study of monarchy as 
exemplified in the life of one of its greatest exponents. Every 
institution has the right to be judged at its best, and since 
monarchy has returned to the modern world and, the author 
claims, has come back to stay, we cannot do better than study 
its nature in those circumstances of time, place and personality 
that made the reign of Louis XIV the pattern of monarchy for all 
succeeding ages. This book, then, is not an invitation to discuss 
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some historical theme; rather, it is a challenge to debate the 
pros and cons of a method of governance. We accept the chal- 
jenge, since it chimes with our interests and desires much more 
harmoniously than would a historical discussion. There is no need 
to indicate the side Mr. Belloc will take in the debate. 

Catholic journalists and commentators have, in recent years, 
shown a most remarkable swing of opinion away from republican 
ideas and towards an enthusiastic acceptance of monarchy. This 
is not in the tradition of those who taught us thirty or forty years 
ago; in their view there was little to be got by putting our trust 
in princes—in the Tudors or the Stuarts or the House of Hanover. 
Better to stand on our own feet, to press our suit not in the ante- 
chambers of kings but in the courts of the common people and 
among our neighbours in the market place. It would be a slow 
business, no doubt, but in the long run safer, besides being more 
in accordance with the slow, hidden spread of the Gospel, moving 
imperceptibly from one mind to another like the leaven of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Nowadays, however, Catholic publicists 
seem to have lost heart, or lost faith ; at any rate they are no longer 
content to work beneath the surface, each one putting his trust in 
the Pauline teaching of the efficacy of example. Conversion from 
below is seen to be too slow; something more sweeping and 
spectacular is wanted ; some power, or powers, that with the help 
of swords and guns will spread the Gospel farther and implant it 
more deeply in the hearts of men than we have been able to do by 
our weak preaching. ‘To help find such a power and to plead its 
cause when found what more powerful advocate could be imagined 
than Mr. Belloc who knows all the battlefields of Europe and has 
ridden in every engagement. ‘To do him justice Mr. Belloc has 
not changed; he has always despised democracy and upheld 
monarchy. 

Here then is the debate laid out. His publishers call it “a 
careful analysis by a great historian”. I prefer my own tribute to 
Mr. Belloc, “‘by a great advocate”. Mr. Belloc is above all else a 
great advocate, a master of rhetoric in all its forms, brushing aside 
everything that tells against his case, bringing out with consummate 
cleverness everything that tells for it, sweeping his audience over 
difficulties, dwelling with reiterated hammer-strokes on what he 
wants to force home. He can time precisely the explosive force for 
an unexpected statement (“There was no English fleet in Elizabeth’s 
day”) just as surely as he can gauge the corrosive quality of a sneer 
(“Lawyers pique themselves upon the outward forms of im- 
partiality”). Observe how he introduces and marshals his witnesses : 
“A man born in 1600 would think in 1660” such and such, and we 
find that it exactly agrees with what Mr. Belloc thinks in 1939 ; 
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he is called to the witness-box and testifies that it is so, we are not 
allowed to cross-examine him, he is whisked away, his anonymity 
unbroken, his credentials untested, but the impression he has made 
remains. 

But all these are matters of technique, of the use of literary and 
rhetorical weapons which we may applaud even while we condemn, 
There are more serious matters. On page 298 Mr. Belloc writes, 
“No blame attaches to the repression or even the destruction of a 
hostile body within the state ; and nothing is more hostile to the 
general life of the state than a sect fixed in a spiritual attitude to 
life opposed to that of their fellow citizens.” Is that Catholic 
doctrine ? With lucidity and precision Mr. Belloc has framed in a 
couple of sentences the barrier that divides the political outlook 
of Catholics of my generation from the new alliances that more 


modern Catholics seek to make. S. J. G. 


A History of Economic Thought. By Erich Roll. (Faber & Faber. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Amonc all the books devoted to economic history, and especially 
among the books written in this country, very few have attempted 
to deal with the development and change of economic ideas, 
Ashley has a couple of chapters on the canonist doctrine which are 
still valuable, and there are periodic surveys of theory in Cunning- 
ham, but even such a full and recent study as Lipson’s is singularly 
deficient in this respect. The English approach to economic 
theory has been much less historical than deductive, and English 
teaching “has escaped the undue subservience to the historical 
approach characteristic until recently of French faculties”. On 
the other hand some historical knowledge is necessary for an under- 
standing of modern controversies, and it is this historical back- 
ground which Dr. Roll seeks to supply, both for the specialist 
student of modern theory and for the intelligent general reader. | 
In eight chapters of unequal length he ranges from tie economic 
thought of the Old Testament and the Greek world, through the 
classical economists, through Smith, Ricardo and Marx to Jevons, 
Menger, Walras and their disciples of the marginal-utility school. 
Dr. Roll writes clearly and objectively without achieving the light- 
ness of touch to be found in Dr. Alexander Gray’s more elementary 
introduction. On the other hand, the present study is more 
selective and less of a mere catalogue than Haney’s survey under 
the same title. The section on the Middle Ages and the canon law 
seems inadequate in view of reviving interest in the problem of 
usury, and Dr. Roll is not altogether accurate in his account of the 
scholastic arguments, In rejecting the canonical prohibition of 
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usury the Reformers were not merely overthrowing a “ruling-class 
ideology”, as Dr. Roll would have it; in fact they jettisoned 
principles of permanent application, and engineered the accepted 
divorce of economics from ethics. 

From a more strictly economic point of view Dr. Roll has an 
excellent account of Malthus’s criticism of Ricardo’s theory of the 
stability of supply-and-demand. This aspect of the work of 
Malthus has been neglected, yet the reverend Haileybury professor 
who raised the population bogy was also the first man to expose 
the contradictions inherent in the capitalist system. He showed 
that the possibility of recurring crises arose from causes inherent in 
the system itself, a criticism which has been renewed in most 
recent times, and seems to have prompted Dr. Roll’s some- 
what plaintive plea for readjustment in face of what he considers 
the menace of totalitarian control. A. B. 


The Sun of ‘ustice. An Essay on the Social Teaching of the 
Catholic Church. By Harold Robbins. (Heath Cranton. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


“Reiicion is Politics and Politics is Brotherhood,” said William 
Blake and we may and indeed must add: “and Brotherhood is 
Poverty”. And as another writer, R. H. Tawney, has said: “The 
social teaching of the Church had ceased to count, because the 
Church itself had ceased to think.” Maritain also has spoken to 
the effect that the need of our time is not so much an outpouring 
of goodwill as a flood of “intellectual clarity”. ‘These things are 
brought to mind by a reading of Harold Robbins’s Sun of ‘Justice. 
It is a reasoned exposition of the relations of religion and politics 
in the clear light of reason. Why should one write a long review 
of it, even if invited todoso? There is little to be said but “buy 
and read”. 

It is admirable, it is excellent ; moreover, it is largely made up 
of apposite and unassailable extracts from the writings of philo- 
sophers and saints and popes. It is therefore irrefutable. It is 
therefore the best possible ammunition for the use of those who 
already know against those who still doubt. That those who know 
are still few and those who doubt are the majority of our fellow 
Catholics is the ghastly thing we are up against. Like the rest of 
the world we still think that the acquisition of riches and the 
conservation of property are the chief ends of human endeavour ; 
all our law, all our politics are bent to these ends. Hence the 
decay of religion ; hence the spread of our industrialism ; hence 
the loss of the masses. We boast of our enlightened papal encyclicals 
and the holiness and justice of our social teaching ; but apart from 
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the eccentric lives and teachings of a few heroic men there is simply 
no evidence whatever that we as individuals held any different 
views from those of the commercial world. 

There is nothing whatever to differentiate the Christians— 
whether Catholic or other—from the mass of their fellow country- 
men. Do the poor love us as being especially their champions ? 
They do not. Do they respect us as having the keys of social 
justice? They do not. Do we even consider ourselves as con- 
ducting, maintaining or leading any sort of revolution? No. We 
are “a sect” having certain traditional practices and interior beliefs 
and aspirations; that is all. For the rest, there is no reason to 
suppose that all the directors of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments are not Catholics; that all the great trusts and combines 
are not depositories for our investments ; that we do not view the 
degradation of men and women in factories (a fact eloquently 
attested by Pope Pius XI himself) as being a normal and inevitable 
accompaniment of human civilization, and the Leisure State as 
being the proper goal of good politics. Read, we beg you, 
Robbins’s book. It is not a wild effusion ; it is cae, reasonable 
and convincing. Eric GILL. 


My New World. By Ernest Dimnet. (Cape. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Nove ists with a pseudo-scientific equipment have often played 
with the notion of a time-machine, fascinated by the possibility of 
being able to move at will from one era to another. This suggests 
to the imaginative reader the question: Which epoch would he 
choose as the most interesting and exciting to live in? There is 
a good deal to be said for our own. An Englishman born early 
enough to remember the sunset glory of Victoria, the glitter of 
the Edwardian interlude, the sacrificial gloom of the Great War 
and the false dawn of the peace treaties, need not be ashamed of 
comparing experiences with any generation. And if one might 
also choose for oneself the vantage point from which to view this 
pageant, what could be better than thac of the author of this book ? 
A priest, with the stable background of the Catholic faith and 
Catholic philosophy, a writer with two languages at his command 
which give him an assured place in the intellectual life of France, 
England and the United States, welcome to the hospitality of the 
great because of his genius, excused by reason of his cloth from the 
burden of returning it in kind ; these are the unique advantages 
brought together in the person of the Abbé Dimnet. No one will 
grudge him his good fortune, for he shares the fruits of it so 
generously with his public—or rather, I should say, with his 
reader, for the Abbé confesses that when he writes he cannot 
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visualize the public but always addresses a single correspondent 
whom he imagines as sitting at his elbow, which no doubt is the 
secret of the charm and intimacy of this book. Charm, however, 
is not its sole recommendation ; there is revealed an acute mind, 
French in its setting, liberal in its outlook, trenchant though 
suave in its criticisms. It is difficult for the reader to decide which 
experience is the more valuable for him—the lucid, if unconscious, 
exposition of the French attitude towards the problems of the new 
post-war world, or the portrait of himself depicted so clearly by 
a foreign pen. Both are needed if we are to correct the evil effects 
of insularity and uncomprehending antagonisms. 

The second part of the book is devoted almost exclusively to the 
author’s experiences in America whither he has gone every year 
since the war on lecture tours. As a consequence interest, for the 
European, fades. In these days of wars and rumours of wars, 
when we Europeans are sitting on the edge of a volcano which may 
erupt at any moment, it is doubtless much more comfortable to 
reside in the detached and peace-loving United States, but it 
cannot be denied that the atmosphere is more than slightly “‘old- 
maidish”, ‘The abbé evidently enjoys it, but even he cannot 
always check the impatient word at the sight of so much uplift, 
moral rectitude and willingness to proffer advice. France is 
fortunate in having such an interpreter, and the New World is no 
less fortunate in having such an understanding and fearless critic. 

The index might have been more carefully compiled. Madame 
du Barry and the late Canon William Barry, of Leamington, are 
made to share the same page references, which would have amused 


the canon and quite possibly the lady too. S.J G. 


Saint Augustine and French Classical Thought. By Nigel Aber- 
crombie. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, and Humphrey 
Milford. 85. 6d. net.) 


Wuart is it that constitutes the universal and enduring appeal of 
St. Augustine, that endears him to men and women in every 
age and in every country? Is it not that he is a saint who was 
once a sinner, that he was one who made the “easy descent to 
Avernus”, and then, when he had touched the very depths, again 
began the difficult heavenward climb, superasque evasit ad auras ? 

According to Mr. Nigel Abercrombie, it was the literary graces 
of his language, the Ciceronian charm and elegance of his latinity— 
contrasting so marvellously with the crabbed barbarities of the 
schoolmen’s diction—that commended St. Augustine to the 
classicists of the Renaissance and won him the favour of a Montaigne, 
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a Madame de Sévigné and a Bossuet. ‘Here is one who writes 
like Tully himself,”’ we seem to hear them say ; “let us hear a little 
what he has got to tell us.” 

And yet his Confessions and his City of God have touched the 
hearts of millions who can have had no tincture of Latin in their 
composition, who can have read him only in translation. It is, 
however, to no such general and unlearned audience that these 
essays are addressed. Indeed, to read them with understanding 
and profit one needs to possess a formidable equipment. Not only 
must one have a thorough knowledge of the French language and 
literature, but one’s Greek and Latin must be in excellent working 
order, since we must read our author in the original. Moreoever, 
we must have more than an ordinary acquaintance with the 
thought and writings of the great philosophers of antiquity— 
Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and Chrysippus, Plotinus and Porphyry 
and the rest. 

Three of the essays in this remarkable collection are devoted to 
an assessment of the influence of St. Augustine on minds so diverse 
as Montaigne, Descartes and Pascal, and each of them should be 
studied with the same conscientious attention which has been 
brought to its composition. Nevertheless, admirable as they are, 
these essays are surpassed in interest by the disquisition on the 
principles of Augustinian ethics which precedes them. How far 
St. Augustine was indebted to Plotinus and his school for his una 
verissimae philosophiae disciplina is ably discussed, but the cream 
of the essay lies in the admirable and lucid account of the Augus- 
tinian conception of the beata vita, and the summum bonum. “In 
the activity of the human will, in every desire, Augustine detected 
a teleological tendency. ... ‘If I love, tend towards, low things, 
inferior things, my weight goes downwards. The soul falls away 
from its God and sinks. Whoso follows what is worse than himself, 
becomes the worse. For as his love is, so is every man. Do you 
love this earth? Earth you shall be. Do you love God?... 
What shall I say ? You will be God? I dare not say it of myself ; 
let us hear the Scriptures: I have said, Ye are Gods.’ ” 

A page or two farther on the author discusses St. Augustine’s 
definition of cupiditas. When is a desire to be described as 
cupiditas, and what is the difference, morally, between uti and 
frui? “There are goods which are to be enjoyed, others which are 
to be used” ; frui is “to desire a thing for itself” or “for its own 
sake to be in love with a thing”. If we love for its own sake any 
other good than the summum bonum, we are guilty of cupiditas. 
That is what Augustine lays down at first ; hard doctrine for the 
ordinary man. But he mitigates it later. He admits “places of 


rest and refreshment and delight in the soul’s pilgrimage towards 
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the last end”. Thus a real frui of a creature may have its ordained 
place in a good life. But in moderation. 

He who of such delights can judge, and spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


Nor to be blamed. J. Lewis May. 


Fénelon. By J. Lewis May. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. tos. 6d. 
net.) 


Féneton has suffered long neglect at the hands of English Catholic 
writers and editors, and it is at least easy to suggest the reasons. 
For those biographers whose main business is edification, the con- 
demnation of his Maximes des Saints and his relations with Mme 
Guyon, generally, offer ample explanation. Were more needed, 
there is his later popularity with Protestants and even free- 
thinkers to tell against him. Other writers, again, have probably 
feared to find the subject not so much dangerous as interminable. 
Then it must be admitted that the period, the second and waning 
half of the splendid reign of Louis XIV, is an unpopular one on the 
religious side. 

At any rate we congratulate Mr. May on breaking the silence, 
and we do so the more heartily after reading his book. He is 
captivated by Fénelon, whom he finds “the type and exemplar of 
all that is noblest and most gracious in the genius of France”, and 
has set out to communicate his enthusiasm with the same charm of 
style that marked his earlier volumes on Newman and Tyrrell. The 
result is a very pleasing and graceful study, a little partial and 
romantic no doubt, but the warmth is welcome to offset the 
want of it, and of full understanding likewise, shown in some 
earlier estimates by English writers. The best known and most 
learned of these, Frangois de Fénelon, by the late Viscount St. Cyres, 
is in manner not only coldly unpartial but rather tiresomely cynical 
as well. St. Cyres, it has been remarked, “has a way of painting 
Fénelon’s conduct black—very black indeed at times—and then 
of faintly suggesting excuses”. Then there is Miss E. K. Sanders’s 
Fénelon: bis Friends and his Enemies which, rather curiously, 
appeared in the same year, 1901 (both books may be found com- 
petently dealt with in the Dustin Review for April, 1902). This 
is kinder, and very readable, but its writer goes astray woefully 
over Catholic doctrine, as when she is baffled by the mystery of 
Fénelon’s continuing to believe in papal infallibility after the 
condemnation of his book! ‘Translations there are and these are 
all very well, but it is good that a real disciple of Fénelon, a fellow- 
Catholic and an Englishman to boot, has at last had his say in the 
matter. Mr. May’s glowing tribute, which is at once brief, 
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popular and scholarly, should help greatly to enlighten the British 
reading public regarding one whose character is as worth knowing 
and as fascinating as it is easily misunderstood. 

While not omitting anything essential, Mr. May has written 
more especially from the standpoint of a man of letters : content 
for the most part with a good clear outline, he gives particular 
attention to Fénelon’s writings, stressing and revelling in his love 
for the classics. He finds in him a close spiritual kinship with Virgil, 
and still more with Newman, and this too is a congenial subject for 
elaboration. In the matter of Quietism, Mr. May, recognizing 
that a hair’s breadth may divide the false and true, has wisely relied 
on theologians to make clear the points at issue. But though he 
feels in deep waters, his own remarks on the subject are very 
pertinent. 

In one case, however, the treatment does seem unduly curtailed. 
A bare seven pages on “The Spiritual Director”, especially as 
compared with thirty pages on ““The Humanist”’, is short commons 
indeed, and might easily give a wrong impression in a book intended 
as an introduction “for those to whom Fénelon is little more than 
a name”. Directors, so-called, are out of favour today, but as a 
master of the spiritual life, Fénelon, whom von Hiigel almost found 
incomparable in the union of ardent zeal with breadth and 
elasticity, is for all time. The enduring value of his guidance in 
other spheres may at least be questioned, but none can fairly deny 
him a place between St. Francis de Sales, his chosen model, and 
Pére de Caussade, who was very likely his disciple. 


Micuaet Hansury. 


I Follow St. Patrick. By Oliver St. J. Gogarty. (Rich & Cowan. 
165. net.) 


No one who has the good fortune to know him need be told that 
here as always, Dr. Gogarty takes his own line across country 
Does he wish to know what manner of men were the Picts who 
harried the northern outposts of the Roman Empire in its 
decline ? Well, there they are for all to see in Ulster, with drums 
and war-cries, any “twelfth” of July. So too, while aot disdaining 
such written records as exist, he prefers to look for St. Patrick 
himself not in libraries, but out of doors, on the hills of Slemish 
and Croagh Patrick, at the well sides by which he rested or baptized, 
and upon the lips of the country people of today. All sorts of 
intriguing questions turn up as he goes along. Presuming St. 
Patrick to have been born in Wales, for example, “vico Bannavem 
Taberniae’’, half a dozen spots claim to be the central birthplace. 
Dr. Gogarty tramps the district of the lower Severn and decides 
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in favour of “the one place where there is not only a long tradition 
but also witnesses in stone”—St. David’s. How were the raiders 
armed who carried Patrick of into St. Cromy ? In what boats did 
they come ? How far can they have penetrated inland ? Here too 
our author is ready with suggestions, not the less probable for being 
founded mainly on his own experiments with bronze swords and 
his own experiences of the curraghs still used by the fishermen of 
West Galway and Donegal. 

In similar fashion he follows St. Patrick and his escape and in 
his return to Ireland twenty years later, at each point illustrating 
the story by references to the life of Ireland then and now. How 
far this method will commend itself to Patrician scholars I am 
incompetent to judge. To me, however, it seems as likely a way 
of arriving at the truth as any other; and this for two reasons. 
First, because the extreme reticence of the Confession in all but 
spiritual things necessarily drives us back on conjecture ; secondly 
because St. Patrick still lives among us. “Every person in our 
island,” says the author, “shares something of the personality of 
that steadfast and endearing man who is spoken of more fre- 
quently with affection than with awe.” Patrick, he adds in one 
of his rare bursts of emotion, “sentenced himself to a lifelong and 
barbarous exile for our sake. . . . He met savages and made them 
Christians, who to this very day owe to him largely that which 
makes them kindly Irish. He is a man after their own hearts: 
unmiserly, fearless, sudden and unafraid to denounce what he 
disapproved.” H. A. L. 


Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. By Edith Finch. (Cape. 1655. net.) 
The Making of a Gentleman. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, D.Sc. 
(Williams & Norgate. 8s. 6d. net.) 


To most men grown to manhood since 1914 the name of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt is unknown, but to an older generation he was either 
a knight-errant of high romance or a mountebank and a nuisance. 
Passions ran high over Blunt—to some he was a renegade who 
betrayed his own people for the sake of “those lesser breeds without 
the law”—but to others he was a paladin and champion, fighting 
tyranny and vested interests for the love of the oppressed, a 
sentiment which irradiated and inflamed his soul. Somewhere 
between the two extremes would seem to lie the truth. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt was a high-souled knight of chivalry, hating oppres- 
sion and the chicanery of imperialistic politics, yet he was no 
altruistic fool—he could weigh the pros and cons of any situation, 
and it was not until he was entirely convinced of the justice of the 
cause he wished to espouse that he drew his blade. Once he had 
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done that, however, there was no bound to the self-sacrifice and 
endeavours of that dauntless spirit. 

Blunt was born at Petworth House, Sussex, on 17 August, 1840, 
and was educated at Stonyhurst and Oscott ; then he entered the 
diplomatic service and served in several European capitals. In 
1867 he was sent to South America, and on his return retired from 
the service, and married the Lady Anne Noel, a granddaughter of 
Byron. They travelled extensively in Asia Minor and Northern 
Africa, and he established a famous stud for breeding Arab horses 
at his house, Crabbet Park, in Sussex. 

Miss Finch in her admirable biography gives a fair and honest 
account of how Blunt identified himself with the Egyptian 
nationalists and of the steps he took to defend Arabi Pasha at his 
trial. He was a bitter opponent of British policy in the Sudan, and 
he proved a true prophet of the fall of that system. Next his 
attention was focused upon the wrongs of Ireland and, in sup- 
porting the evicted tenants of the Clanricarde estate in Galway, 
he was arrested and imprisoned in Galway gaol. 

It was not only as a knight redressing grievances that Blunt 
became world-famous: as a poet he stands in the front rank of 
our national singers—the “Love Sonnets of Proteus” is a telling 
revelation of his merits as an emotional poet ; but it is as a cham- 
pion of Islam, of the Arabs, Egyptians, Indians and Irish that he 
will be best remembered. Like a diamond he had many facets, 
and like a well-cut diamond he was brilliant in each. Poet, 
traveller, romantic, he was an aristocratic rebel who inherited the 
spirit of Shelley and Byron. He was one who had mastered most 
of the arts of living, and there are many delightful descriptions of 
him in this delightful book—a country squire in his old age, a 
strikingly handsome and unquenchable-spirited patriarch, enjoying © 
to the furthest end the fullness of life, though not without grievous 
troubles, spiritual and temporal. Miss Finch’s book draws on 
much unpublished material, and will be eagerly read for its vivid — 
picture of a man who in his time drew as much of praise and | 
blame, of love and hatred, of lauding and contempt as any figure 
in recent history. 

It is suitable to mention Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s Making of 
a Gentleman here, for Blunt is singled out as the personality around 
whom in his day an “upper-class intelligentsia” might have 
evolved. This urbane study is written with wit and sensibility, © 
but leaves plenty of room for disagreement; for example, if 
Badlesmere is deadly on page 13, why is Dekker commended on _ 
page 121 ?—assuming both of themto be sincere. : 


Dovctas V. Durr. 
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